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PREFACE  BY  THE  EDITORS. 


Six  years  and  more  having  now  elapsed  since  the  first 
appearance  of  "  Death-bed  Scenes/'  and  the  work  having 
been  greatly  encouraged,  not  only  at  home,  but  even  in 
foreign  countries ;  it  may  reasonably,  perhaps,  be  inferred, 
that  a  second  series  will  be  received  with  equal  favour. 
The  new  pieces  are  precisely  of  the  same  character  with 
the  old  ones ; — they  are  in  the  same  dramatic  form ;  and 
the  subjects  are  of  similar  importance  and  interest.  Nor 
was  the  rule  of  selection  any  imagined  superior  merit 
in  the  pieces  themselves  first  pubHshed,  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  chief  actors  in  the  several  dramas  being 
such  as  made  it  impossible  to  apply  the  facts  to  their 
injury,  or  discomfort,  even  in  the  place  where  they  were 
once  known.  The  same  rule  is  strictly  adhered  to  now ; 
death  has  swept  many  of  the  actors  off  the  stage ;  and 
time  has  obUterated  the  remembrance  of  the  facts.  Opi- 
nions and  actions  are  here  recorded  which  are  no  longer 
of  any  consequence  but  to  ourselves,  for  examples  to 
imitate,  or  to  shun. 

If  the  reader  should  require  any  other  information 
upon  the  work,  we  refer  him  to  the  ample  prefaces,  by 
the  author  and  ourselves,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  former 
volumes. 
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DEATH-BED    SCENES. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  SOUTHS— AGED  CONVERTS. 


§  1.    The  Souths. 

If  my  readers  should  have  chanced  to  meet  with 
the  chapter  upon  ^  Warnings '  before  they  see  this, 
they  will  already  be  well  acquainted  ^vith  the  old 
people,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  title,  and  may 
then,  perhaps,  be  desirous  also  to  know,  what 
became  of  them  after  the  termination  of  that 
dialogue.  Their  curiosity,  if  they  have  any  such, 
will  now  be  gratified;  and  two  others  of  their 
former  acquaintance,  distinguished  only  by  their 
vices,  will  be  introduced  again  to  their  notice. 
Meanwliile,  they  will  probably  be  glad  to  hear, 
before  they  begin  my  present  story,  that  Jacob 
Brockbourn,  the  main  personage  of  that  drama, 
has  risen  by  good  conduct  to  be  his  master's  fore- 
man, and  is  upon  the  point  of  entering  into  a 
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second  marriage.  The  account  also  which  I  have 
to  give  of  the  young  woman,  his  step-daughter,  is 
very  favourable.  It  is  impossible,  I  am  sure,  to 
have  read  her  former  history  without  being  much 
pleased  with  her ;  and  I  am  happy  to  communi- 
cate, that  she  has  obtained  a  higher  service  by  the 
recommendation  of  Mrs.  Browne'  her  then  mistress, 
in  which  she  behaves  herself  with  similar  diligence 
and  integrity.  But  what  I  am  about  to  add  is 
painful  and  terrible,  and  vrill  cast  a  sad  damp,  I 
fear,  over  the  agreeable  intelligence.  The  young 
Mrs.  Hodges  is  dead;  dead  without  having  re- 
turned to  the  public  exercise  of  her  religion.  Poor 
creature !  she  was  desirous  to  do  it,  and  had  re- 
peatedly settled  with  Mrs.  Martin  to  accompany 
her  to  church;  but  the  ridicule  of  her  wicked 
friends  as  repeatedly  laughed  her  out  of  her  wise 
and  pious  intention.  God,  however,  did  not  brook 
her  delays  and  fickle  resolution.  In  the  midst  of 
them  she  was  seized  with  a  brain-fever,  and  within 
three  days  she  '^ffiB  a  corpse.  Her  disease  was 
fatal,  and  she  n«pr  knew  its  danger — she  did  but 
rave  and  die.  ,>|Pfay  the  Father  of  mercies  have 
been  merciful  to  her  soul  (all  things  are  possible 
with  him),  for  that  short  gleam  of  penitence  and 
amendment!  We  know  not  what  she  had  to 
conquer,  and  cannot  judge  of  her  heart.  Her 
husband  married  again  shortly  afterwaixis. 

Behold  me  now,  then,  on  the  way  to  visit  did 
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South,  and  very  near  to  his  cottage.  There  I  met 
his  wife,  the  picture  of  wretchedness  itself  •'Ha!** 
I  exclaimed,  ^^  your  husband  is  reported  to  he 
dying ;  have  you  left  him  without  anybody  to  nurse 
him  ?"  "  I  am  very  bad  myself.  Sir,"  she  replied, 
in  a  most  melancholy  tone ;  "  very  bad  indeed ; 
and  I  am  just  crawling  about  for  a  little  air/^ 
"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  I  asked.  ''  Ah ! 
Sir,"  she  answered ;  '^  it  is  here"  and  she  put  her 
hand  upon  her  stomach.  ^'  I  am  always  gnawing^ 
gnawing  here**  "  Yes,"  I  said,  severe,  but  with- 
out any  severity  of  manner,  "  your  poor  stomach  is 
worn  out;  you  have  used  it  too  much,  and  in  a 
way  that  God  could  not  approve.  Do  you  begin 
to  consider  now,  that  your  life  is  drawing  to  an 
end;  that  you  have  hastened  your  own  end  by 
drinking ;  and  that  you  will  soon  have  a  reckoning 
to  make  to  the  great  God  whom  you  have  of- 
fended ?"  "  I  hope.  Sir,  he  will  be  merciful  to 
me,"  she  replied,  with  a  countenance  of  alarm  and 
terror.  **  I  hope  so  too,"  I  said  devoutly ;  "  but 
why?  what  reason  have  you  for  such  a  hope?'* 
"  Ah !  I  know  of  none.  Sir,"  she  answered,  trem- 
bling ;  "  I  am  a  sinner,  a  very  great  sinner,  I  am 
sure ;"  and  then  she  lifted  up  her  hands  to  me^  as 
if  /  could  save  her,  and  believing,  no  doubt,  that 
I  could. 

This  touched  me;    she    was    actually    (so  I 
hoped)  on  the  road  to  heaven.    Not  l(mg  ago,  like 
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Peter,  she  would  have  denied,  with  horrid  impre- 
cations upon  her  own  head,  that  she  was  addicted 
to  any  sinful  practice ;  now  she  confessed  it  with- 
out reserve,  and  with  many  signs  of  sorrow.  God 
had  turned  and  looked  upon  her,  as  Ctirist  did 
on  Peter;  and  she  was  become  at  once  a  peni- 
tent. This  reflection  touched  me  still  more ;  but 
I  said,  though  rather  faltering,  "  Well,  if  you  are 
a  broken-hearted  sinner,  you  may  hope ;  there  is 
good  reason  for  hoping ;  Jesus  Christ  came  into 
this  world,  and  died  to  save  such  as  you  are. 
Truly  you  have  lived  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness,  literally  about  the  highways 
and  the  hedges ;  but  he  will  receive  you  never- 
theless, if  you  go  to  him  with  so  humble  and  con- 
trite a  spirit  as  you  seem  now  to  have.  Nay,  he 
invites  you  himself  to  come  to  him,  and  promises 
you  a  gracious  reception.  Perhaps  he  will  be  the 
more  kind  and  compassionate  to  you,  because  you 
come  from  the  highways  and  the  hedges,  and  not 
from  a  palace.  But  get  on  before  me  as  fast  as 
you  can  hobble,  and  tell  your  husband  that  I  am 
at  the  door.  Is  he  better,  or  worse  ?"  "  He  was 
asleep,  when  I  came  out.  Sir,"  she  answered 
mournMly ;  and  then,  shaking  her  head,  she  added, 
more  mournfully  still,  "  He  will  never  get  up  from 
his  bed  again.  Sir.  His  time  is  run  out;  and 
what  will  become  of  mey  a  poor  old  hue  woman  ? " 
Thus  she  went  on  lamenting,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  I  was  at  the  sick  man's  side.     To  my  eye 
there  was  no  symptom  of  death  upon  his  visage  > 
but  a  slight  shack  might  overturn  one  so  old.    His 
grey  beard  was  the  most  striking  feature  about 
him,  and  gave   him  a  venerable  cast  of  counte- 
nance.    He  had  missed  hiis  weekly  shaving  by  the 
penny-barber  probably  for  tWo  or  three  weeks, 
and  might  easily  in  consequence  have  passed  for 
no  bad  representation  of  one  of  the  aged  patriarchs, 
if  he  had  not  been  lying  in  this  miserable  hovel, 
with  nothing  but  rags  and  patch-work  for  quilts 
and  coverlets.     "  How   are   you,  old   friend?"    I 
asked,  soothingly.     "  Better,  Sir,"  he  answered^ 
"  better  I  think ;"   but  as  one  more  willing  to 
think  so  than  convinced  of  the  fact.     So  I  asked 
again,   "What   does    the  doctor    say   of   you?" 
"  Why,  Sir,"  he  replied  sorrowfully,  "  he  says  he 
can  do  nothing  for  such  an  old  creature  as  I  am." 
"  If  we  escape  all  accidents,"  I  said,  "  and  every 
other  disease,  old  age  is  a  disease  which  is  sure  to 
destroy  us  at  last.  You  are  half-way  between  eighty 
and  ninety  years ;  you  have  lived  longer  than  the 
usual  period  of  men;  you  fnust  die  soon  at  any 
rate.     No  medicine  can  bring  back  the  strength  of 
the  young.-     I  was  very  sorry  once  to  hear  you  say 
that  you  might  irw  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  your 
mother,  which  was  beyond  a  hundred  years ;  for 
you  seemed  to«  sayit^  as  a  just  excuse  for  delaying 
to  prepare^  yourself  to  stand  before  your  last  Judge, 
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who  will  judge  you  for  even  God,  no  doubt,  was 
as  little  pleased  as  I  was,  with  so  vain  and  un- 
wise a  thought ;  and  now  he  shows  you  how  brittle 
your  life  is,  and  how  easily,  with  one  little  blow, 
he  can  dash  it  to  pieces.  But  see  how  very 
gracious  he  is,  and  how  inclined  to  mercy ;  so  that 
rather  than  strike  you  dead  at  once,  he  reminds 
you  by  this  sickness,  in  a  gentle  manner,  that  youi* 
life  and  breath  are  in  his  power ;  and  he  spares 
you  your  understanding  and  your  memory,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  look  back  upon  your  nmnerous 
offences  against  him,  and  pr&y  to  him  with  up- 
lifted hands  and  eyes,  and  still  better  with  sin- 
cerity of  i^heart,  Sor  pardon  and  grace.  Ah !  whei'e 
would  have  been  your  poor  soul,  and  the  poor  soul 
bf  yom*  aged  partner  here,  if  God  in  his  anger  had 
cut  you  both  down,  in  an  instant,  in  the  midst  of 
your  vicious  indulgences,  and  when  you  were  blas- 
pheming his  holy  name  ?  where  would  your  poor 
souls  have  gone  ?  I  shiver  with  horror  when  I 
think,  that  you  might  have  been  hereafter  burning 
together  in  the  dreadful  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
which  will  never  be  quenched ;  seeing  the  agonies 
and  torments  of  each  other;  hearing  each  other 
wail  and  gnash  the  teeth ;  unable  to  reach  but  a 
helping  hand  to  one  another ;  unable  to  speak  to 
one  another  a  single  word  of  comfort;  knowing 
that  the  intolerable  woe  of  both  must  be  without 
end  and  without  pause.     Oh !  love  him  then  with 
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all  ycM  heart  and  soul^  and  thank  him  with  all  the 
words  you  can  iind^  merciful  as  he  is^  that  you  are 
yet  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  that  you  have 
power  to  love  him»  and  to  thank  him  for  a  while  at 
least,  before  you  go  hence  to  yom*  eternal  lot. 
It  may  yet  be  a  happy  one.  He  beholds  your 
tears ;  and  if  they  are  tears  of  remorse,  and  come 
from  your  hearts,  he  will  wipe  them  away  in 
heaven.  If  ever  you  weep  there,  it  shall  be  only 
tears  of  joy,  because  you  are  got  there." 

During  this  the  old  woman  was  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed,  and  suppoiling  herself  against 
it ;  the  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks  in  copious 
streams,  as  if  the  sluices  had  never  been  opened 
before ;  ever  and  anon  she  raised  her  hands  and 
clasped  them  together,  and  invoked  the  divine 
mercy ;  "  God  be  merciful  to  me !"  she  said ;  "  God 
have  pity  upon  my  soul !  I  hope  he  will ;  surely 
he  will ;  surely  he  will  forgive  me  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake !"  Such  was  the  constant  tenor  of  her  fer- 
vent ejaculations.  The  old  man  was  firmer,  or 
more  callous ;  or,  perhaps,  though  thinking  him- 
jself  about  to  die  shortly,  yet,  not  having  been  so 
wicked  as  his  wife,  he  did  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  be  afflicted  with  an  equal  sorrow.  A  few 
big  drops  were  all  that  rolled  from  either  eye ;  his 
face  bespoke  but  little  compunction,  or  alann.  I 
resumed  upon  the  last  supposition,  and  proceeded 
thus. 
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"  Ah !  my  poor  old  man !"  I  said,  addressing 
myself  to  him  alone,  "  how  long  a  life  have  you 
lived  without  a  God  and  without  a  Savioui'!  I 
mean  without  serving  them;  without  praying  to 
them,  or  praising  them ;  without  knowing  your 
need  of  them  ;  without  thinking  of  them  at  all !" 
^^  I  have  been  to  church.  Sir,  very  often  of  late," 
said  the  old  man,  interrupting  me.  "  It  is  true," 
I  replied ;  "  for  many  months  you  came  regularly  to 
church,  once  a  week,  on  Wednesdays  or  Fridays." 
"  I  could  not  come  on  Sundays,  Sir,"  he  said 
again,  *'  with  my  week-day  clothes,  tattered  and 
patched  as  they  were,  and  with  the  dirt  of  many  a 
long  year  upon  them.  Where  should  I  have  found 
an  empty  bench  to  sit  down  upon.  Sir?  Who 
would  have  sat  next  to  me  ?  All  would  shun 
ragged  old  South  like  a  plague.  Who  is  without 
a  coat  to  his  back,  or  a  shoe  to  his  feet,  but  poor 
old  South?  Even  there  I  should  have  been  a 
laughing-stock.  Sir ;  and  how  could  I  stand  so 
long  with  these  worn  out  limbs  ?" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  my  poor  old  friend !  but 
how  came  this  miserable  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness ?  What  has  deprived  you  of  a  good  coat  to 
your  back,  and  whole  shoes  to  your  feet  ?  Re- 
member what  wages  you  got,  and  the  gains  of 
your  wife  besides,  and  none  to  support  but  your- 
selves. Ah !  there  must  have  been  some  sad 
drain,  wliich  carried  oflF  everything,  and  left  you 
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thus,  both  of  you,  tattered  and  patched  indeed; 
aye,  and  often  without  a  morsel  of  bread  to  eat. 
Make  no  excuse  for  your  ^vretchedness  therefore ; 
you  do  but  deceive  yourself;  your  wretchedness 
is  itself  one  of  your  sins ;  it  was  wilful,  and  you 
now  understand  into  how  great  a  sin  it  has  led 
you  besides  ;  not  to  worship  your  God  in  his  own 
holy  house  on  his  own  holy  day." 

They  were  now  both  of  them  speechless ;  and 
without  doubt  their  consciences  bore  terrible  wit- 
ness against  them.  The  old  woman  jfrequently 
lifted  up  her  hands,  and,  by  several  other  indubi- 
table tokens,  declared  her  conviction  and  her 
remorse.  I  could  scarcely  believe  it,  I  confess,  so 
great  was  the  change;  but  never  was  there  so 
irresistible  an  evidence  of  such  a  change,  and  that 
the  change  itself  was  real  and  sincere.  The  old 
man  had  not  the  means  of  showing  the  same  feel- 
ing, if  it  actually  possessed  him.  His  hands  were 
within  the  bed-clothes,  and  nothing  but  his  face 
was  visible ;  his  face,  however,  was  wetted  with 
new  tears. 

I  began  again.  "  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  deceive 
one's  self  at  any  time ;  but  on  a  death-bed  it  is 
very,  very  sad,  because  we  may  die  without  being 
undeceived,  until  we  open  our  eyes  in  the  other 
world,  and  then  discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that 
we  have  deceived  ourselves  to  our  own  desti-uc- 
tion.     You  were,   a  moment  ago,  in  this   great 
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dusger^  my  poor  dd  man !  You  are,  I  fear,  n 
the  same  danger  now.  Yoa  came  to  church  on 
week-days,  h  is  true;  but  why?  Search  your 
own  heart,  and  let  conscience  do  her  proper  work. 
If  you  came  to  serve  God,  without  any  othier  less 
worthy  motire,  it  is  well,  and  he  accepted  your 
sarnce  I  hare  no  doubt ;  but  you  know  best  your* 
self  (better  than  me,  but  not  better  tluui  God), 
what  were  your  real  modres^  If  it  was  to  obtain 
my  &your,  or  my  mcmey  alone,  wbat  had  God  to 
do  with  it?  and  what  right  have  you  to  e:xpect  diat 
he  shouM  reckon  it  to  you  as  a  proof  or  sign  that 
you  began  to  lore  or  fear  him  ?  ** 

The  dd  man,  apparently,  would  have  driendcd 
himseli^  if  it  had  been  possible,  and  he  began  to 
mutter  something,  as  it  seemed,  with  that  yiew; 
but  it  was  so  indistinctly  uttered,  ^t  it  was  not 
intelligible  to  me.  However,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
equivocation,  I  said  decisively,  '^  You  ceased  to 
cc^Qie,  when  I  ceased  to  give;  can  there  be  a 
clearer  mark,  that  it  was  not  religion,  but  the 
desire  of  getting  my  money  which  brought  yoa  to 
church  ? "  ''  But  I  eame  again,  Sir,"  he  replied, 
ratiber  omfidently,  ^  without  your  promising  n» 
money."  ''  And  without  expecting  any  ?"  I  asked. 
'*  I  hoped  you  would  give  me  some/'  he  anr 
swered,  '*  and  so  you  did :  but  I  did  not  know  that 
you  would."  ''  Well/'  I  said,  *'  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  fiometimefi  bribe  peopk  to  eome  tot  church. 
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because  I  think  it  may  do  them  good  to  come 
there  at  any  rate.  They  will  be  sure  to  hear  a 
great  deal  of  good,  and  something  may  touch  them 
to  the  quick ;  or  God  may  touch  them,  and  cause 
them  to  lay  what  they  hear  to  heart.  With  this 
hope  I  have  bribed  you^  my  old  friend ;  and  happy 
shall  I  be,  if,  by  coming  to  church  for  money  only> 
you  have  got  some  knowledge  of  God  and  your 
Saviour,  without  which  you  might  otherwise  have 
died  little  better  than  a  heathen,  and  lost  for  ever. 
Did  not  you  learn  at  church  what  to  call  God 
when  you  pray  to  him,  and  how  to  pray  to  him, 
always  in  Ihe  name  of  his  blessed  Son,  his  ooly 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  ?'*  «  Yes,  Sh*,"  he  replied,  "  I 
learnt  that^  and  a  great  deal  more.  And  when  I 
left  off  ccmiing  to  chui-ch,  I  did  not  leave  off  pray- 
ing. Many  a  good  time.  Sir,  before  the  sun 
peeped  over  the  earth,  and  after  he  was  gone 
down,  early  and  late^  at  my  work,  the  fields  all 
dusk,  I  have  stuck  my  spade  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  knelt  <m  my  knees  by  the  side  of  it,  and 
clasped  both  my  hands  together,  and  looked  up- 
wards, and  prayed  for  mercy." 

Thus  he  drew,  unconsciously,  a  striking  picture 
<A  himself,  which  with  "  my  mind's  eye"  I  often 
see;  the  humble  attitude  on  the  cold  earth,  the 
withered  hands,  the  hoary  head,  the  wrinkled  face, 
all  directed  towards  heaven^  the  implement  of  his 
labour  fixed  upright  near  him,  and  the  last  shades 
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of  night  still  hovering  around,  or  fresh  advancing 
apace.  But  the  moral  picture  pleased  me  most  t 
a  grey  old  sinner,  awakened  from  his  long  slum- 
ber of  thoughtless  security,  and  suing  thus,  early 
and  late,  at  the  throne  of  grace,  for  pardon  and 
mercy,  when  no  mortal  eye  could  see  him ;  when 
the  eye  of  omniscience  only  was  upon  him.  If 
this  be  true,  I  thought  within  myself,  it  is  genuine 
unfeigned  repentance  and  faith ;  nor  have  I  any 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it ;  he  told 
his  own  story  vrith  the  honest  air  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity. 

For  a  minute  I  was  buried  in  reflection ;,  and 
when  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  my  constant  ad- 
monitions, so  long  appearing  to  be  quite  fruitless, 
had  not  been  ultimately  thrown  away,  it  gave  me 
great  encouragement  to  pursue  the  same  methods 
with  others,  and  not  to  retire  from  the  field  in 
despair,  even  under  the  most  unpromising  circum- 
stances. At  length  I  said,  vrith  a  tone  of  plea- 
sm'e  and  commendation,  "  I  am  truly  glad,  my 
poor  old  friend,  to  find  that  you  are  trying  to 
redeem  lost  time,  and  to  make  an  acquaintance 
with  God,  who  is  the  great  lover  of  souls,  and  the 
bountiful  giver  of  all  good.  Now,  on  your  bed  of 
sickness,  you  may  do  much  more  than  before ; 
indeed,  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  now,  but  to 
think  of  him,  and  to  pray  to  him.  He  deserves 
this  of  you.     Of  eveiy  blessing  that  you  ever  had. 
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he  was  the  cause ;  he  gave  you  your  health  and 
strength  to  labour,  and  youi*  daily  bread  to  eat, 
although  you  were  not  aware  of  it  yourself,  and 
so  passed  him  by  without  notice.  He  was  always 
working  on  every  side  of  you,  although  you  could 
not  see  him  with  your  eye.  Who  placed  the  sun 
where  he  is,  and  keeps  him  there,  to  give  light 
and  warmth  to  men  ?  It  is  God :  no  power  less 
than  his  could  do  it.  Who  appointed  the  useful 
and  delightful  change  of  night,  to  refresh  us,  and 
repair  our  strength  after  our  daily  toils,  with  sweet 
sleep  and  rest ;  and  gave  us  the  moon  to  cheer  the 
darkness  for  those  who  are  still  awake  and  up,  and 
to  measure  time  for  all  ?  It  is  God  again.  Who  but 
God  has  the  power  and  skill  to  order  such  wonderful 
things  ?  that  s\m  and  moon,  day  and  night,  without 
one  single  failure,  have  succeeded  each  other  for 
thousands  of  yearjs,  for  the  benefit  of  men.  What 
workman  upon  earth  ever  made  the  meanest  tool 
that  did  not  require  continual  repairs,  and  was  not 
at  last  quite  worn  out?  That  spade  of  yours, 
which  stands  in  the  corner  there,  how  new  it  is  in 
comparison  with  yourself,  and  yet  how  battered 
and  worn  !  But  consider  your  own  body  :  what 
mortal  workman  pretends  to  be  able  to  make  a 
foot,  a  hand,  to  walk,  to  grasp ;  and  still  less  a 
head,  with  so  many  senses,  to  see,  and  hear,  and 
smell,  and  taste  ?  It  is  God  alone  who  can  work 
in  this  manner.    But  it  has  pleased  him  to  make 
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Ae  hoij  VMe  to  decay  like  joar  mm  spade,  and 
aQ  the  worioB  of  mortal  man.  He  makes  things 
to  last  lor  eirer,  or  only  fiar  a  time,  as  snils  Us 
prandence.  So  in  this  wilkieiing  bo^  tkete 
dwells  a  soul, — a  spirit,  more  like  die  ifirinc 
worionan  himsel^i^-whicii  can  never  decay;  wfaidi 
cannot  be  confined  in  the  same  grare  wi&  ihn 
body;  which  most  lire  for  erer  in  joy  or  pain. 
This  it  is  ibr  wUch  €pod  cares  so  nmch.  Ciod 
may  well  care  for  everything  which  he  has  made, 
but  most  of  aD  for  that  which  is  likest  to  himself. 
Yon  cannot  conceire,  therefore,  how  he  kwes  ibm 
soul,  and  how  he  wishes  to  sare  it  horn  ercriasl- 
ing  pain,  and  to  make  it  fit  for  ererlasting  joy. 
But  what  a  price  £d  it  cost  him  to  make  it  pos» 
sible  for  him  to  save  a  wicked  soul !  Even  the 
death  of  his  own  son,  Jesus  Christ,  upon  the  cross. 
To  save  wicked  souls,  God  sent  him  down  into 
this  world,  and  laid  npoo  kkm  the  punishment 
which  wicked  souls  deserred.  Does  it  not  asto- 
msh  yoa  to  think  of  such  an  instance  of  lore  ?  This 
is  the  greatest  of  all  the  blessings  that  God  erer 
gave  yon,  ahhoogh  yon  knew  it  not,  or  priwd  it 
least,  becaose  you  knew  but  little  of  it.  But  dow 
you  know  it  better;  now  you  are  better  acquainted 
with  what  God  has  done  for  you,  and  with  what 
your  blessed  Sariour  has  suffered  for  you ;  and  I 
hope  yon  will  hare  no  dioo^it  for  anything  else* 
Your  body  is  withered,  and  worn  out  with  age ;  il 
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is  not  worth  the  thinkmg  about  any  longer.  Your 
soul--**^your  Bovtly^^that  can  never  die,  and,  there- 
fore, must  have  all  your  remaining  cares  ;  how  t6 
cleanse  it  from  sin,  before  God  calls  it  away ;  how 
to  fit  it  for  everlasting  joy,  that  it  may  go  to 
heaven,  and  not  to  the  direful  place,  which  I  fent 
to  mention  by  its  name.  O,  pray  to  God,  then, 
pray  to  him,  both  of  you,  that  he  may  be  pleased, 
for  his  dear  Son's  sake,  to  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
fill  your  souls  with  grief  and  sorrow  for  your  sms ; 
and  to  put  into  your  hearts  good  thoughts,  good 
desires,  good  resolutions,  and  every  tUng  else 
which  is  good.  I,  too,  wiH  pray  for  you,  both 
here  and  in  the  church,  to  help,  if  I  can,  your  own 
prayers.  But  he  will  graciously  accept  the  best 
that  you  can  do  for  yourselves,  if,  indeed,  you  do 
your  best ;  that  is,  if  you  pray  to  him  fi-om  the 
very  bottom  of  your  hearts.  Fine  words  are 
nothing  to  him ;  he  does  not  expect  them  of  you, 
or  care  for  them  at  all ;  the  meaning  is  every- 
thing in  his  sight;  and,  be  sure,  he  always  sees 
your  hearts,  and  knows  what  you  mean.*' 

By  this  time  I  was  upon  my  knees,  but  only  on 
the  side  of  the  bed,  leaning  rather  than  kneeling, 
that  I  might  reach  the  further,  and  be  the  better 
heard  by  my  poor  patient,  who  was  somewhat 
deaf.  My  hat  was  under  my  left  arm,  and  my 
umbrella  I  held  in  my  left  hand,  resting  it  upon  the 
floor  (for  ttere  was  no  place,  even  decently  olesys; 
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where  I  could  safely  deposit  them)  ;  my  right 
hand  I  kept  at  liberty,  extending  it  sometimes 
over  the  old  man,  sometimes  towards  the  old 
woman,  and  moving  it  perpetually  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  the  greater  effect  to  my  words.  I 
called  for  no  prayer-book,  for  I  knew  they  had 
none ;  nor  did  I  now  carry  one  of  my  own,  my 
eyes  being  too  much  impaired  to  read  small  print. 
Generally,  indeed,  at  this  period  of  my  life,  I  was 
obliged  to  pray  for  the  sick  extemporaneously,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  my  sight ;  and  my  cus- 
tom was  to  interweave  with  the  prayer  the  history 
of  the  sick  themselves, — ^what  it  had  been,  and 
what  it  should  be.  To  recount  their  own  history, 
was  the  proper  business  of  conversation  with  them, 
and  I  did  it,  probably,  in  that  manner,  with  suffi- 
cient solemnity ;  but  the  solemnity  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  this  peculiar  method,  of  which  the 
reader  will  now  have  a  specimen,  although  not  so 
striking  as  in  many  other  cases.  The  old  man 
drew  his  hands  out  of  the  bed  of  his  own  will,  and 
joined  them  together ;  the  old  woman  knelt  on 
the  floor,  not  following  my  example  of  kneeling 
against  the  bed.  Whenever  this  was  the  case,  I 
immediately  knelt  on  the  floor,  be  it  in  what  state 
it  might ;  and  my  change  of  position  operated  as 
a  reproof  upon  the  rest,  who  soon  did  the  same. 
I  was  careful  not  to  encourage  real  negligence  in 
others,  by  real  or  apparent  negligence  of  my  own. 
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On  the  present  occasion  I  augured  well  of  the  old 
woman's  sincerity,  when  I  saw  her  kneel  on  the 
floor  at  once. 

"  O  Lord  God  Almighty,"  I  thus  began,  "  who 
doth  not  fear  theCy  who  that  knows  the  greatness 
of  thy  power,  and  thinks  of  it  seriously  in  liis  own 
mind  ?     How  little  can  men  do  in  comparison  of 
mee !     Men  can  only  kill  the  body,  and  there  their 
power  stops ;   but  thou,  when  thou  hast  killed, 
canst  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell ;  that  is, 
thou  canst  torment  both  body  and  soul  in  ever- 
lasting fire.     Thou,  therefore,  art  greatly  to  be 
feared  above  all  the  beings  of  whom  we  have  ever 
heard.     But  thou  art  as  merciful  (O  happy  thing 
for  sinners!)  as  thou  art  powerfid.     Look  down 
from  heaven,  therefore,  with  pity  and  compassion, 
I  beseech  thee,  upon  these  two  aged  people,  who 
are  sinners  indeed,  and  but  for  thy  mercy  must 
perish  soon  and  for  ever  by  thy  power.     If  they 
have  lived  so  long  a  life  without  fearing  thee ;  if 
they  may  seem   to  have   defied  thy   power,   by 
breaking  daily  so  many  of  thy  holy  laws  ;  if  they 
have  never  sought  after  the  knowledge  of  thee, 
but  have  lived  without  thee  in  this  world,  lymg 
down  and  rising  up,  like  the  brute  beast,  without 
regarding  their  great  Maker  and  Preserver ;  yet 
cast  them  not  off,  I  earnestly  entreat  thee,  when 
they  are   now  upon  the  very  brink  of  the  grave, 
and  about  to  come  to  stand  before  thee  for  judg- 

Vol.  IV.  ^ 
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ment  in  the  next  world ;  if  it  be  late  that  they  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  thee,  yet 
let  it  not  be  in  vain.  Pity  them,  O  merciful  Lord, 
even  at  this  last  hour,  when  they  turn  to  thee, 
weeping  and  praying ;  let  not  thy  wrath  go  fordi 
to  consume  them,  now  that  they  are  sorry  for  their 
offences  against  thee ;  O  pity  their  grey  hairs,  and 
spare  them  !  For  Jesus  Christ's  sake  thou  canst 
yet  do  it !  For  his  sake  thou  canst  always  shew 
tiiy  power  in  doings  of  mercy  only ! 

''  And  thou,  blessed  Jesu,  who  sufferedst  so 
much  to  enable  thy  Father  to  show  mercy,  fastened 
to  the  cross,  and  pierced  through  thy  hands  and 
feet  with  cruel  nails,  do  thou,  where  thou  now 
sittest  at  God's  right  hand  in  heaven,  accept  these 
tokens  of  their  sorrow,  and  thyself  present  to  him 
their  tears  and  prayers,  and  plead  for  them,  that 
these  are  they  whom  thou  camest  to  seek  and  to 
save,  and  for  whom  thou  didst  shed  thy  precious 
blood !  They  are  hoary  with  years,  and  yet  they 
knew  thee  not,  or  neglected  thee ;  at  the  hearing 
of  thy  sacred  name  they  bowed  not  their  knees, 
to  reverence  and  adore  thee;  that  holy  name, 
idiereby  sinners  may  be  saved,  they  used  no 
otherwise  than  to  curse  and  not  to  bless.  But,  O 
merciful  Lord !  thou  who  didst  pray  for  thy  own 
murderers,  even  when  they  were  forcing  the  nails 
tiux)ugh  thy  hands  and  feet;  thou  who  didst 
graciously  excuse  for  them,  that  they  did  sot  know 
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wl^t  they  did;  do  thou  excuse  also  with  equal 
mercy  for  this  sick  old  man^  who  lies  on  the  bed 
of  deaths  and  &r  his  aged  partner^  who  now  bowB 
her  knees  before  thee ;  do  thou  excuse  for  them 
that  they^  too,  were  ignorant,  and  did  not  know 
what  they  did,  when  they  used  thy  name  only  to 
curse  and  blaspheme. 

'^  But,  if  it  might  please  our  heavenly  Father  cf 
his  great  goodness  to  pardon  them  for  /%  $ak#, 
and  because  thou  hast  paid  the  ransom  for  their 
sins,  yet  how  shall  they  appear  be&re  him,  and 
dwell^with  him,  and  thee,  and  the  blessed  angels 
and  saints,  without  the  white  robe  of  purity  an4 
holiness  ?  Ah  I  nothing  can  stimd  in  the  sight  of 
the  pure  and  holy  God;  nothing  is  fit  for  such 
holy  company  but  what  is  washed  and  clean  froD^ 
all  taint  and  every  spot  of  wickedness ;  nothing  in 
which  there  are  not  planted  all  the  seeds  of  virtue^ 
piety,  and  godliness.  Still,  therefore,  may  the 
wonderful  mercies  of  thee  and  Ihy  Father  be  in 
vain,  ujoless  thou  send  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  purify 
and  sanctify  them ;  to  cleanse  their  hearts  from  all 
the  stains  and  defilements  of  sin;  and  to  make 
their  bodies  and  souls  a  fit  dwelling  for  himself 
and  every  Christian  grace.  Without  thee  and  him 
they  can  do  nothing  of  this  kind  for  themselves 
and  they  have  everything  to  do  in  a  short  spaceu 
Their  wh<^  mind  and  understanding,  their  whole 
heiurt  and  feelin&naurt  be  entirely  changed  now  at 
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the  ktst ;  they  must  become  new  creatures  ;  they 
must  have  new  thoughts,  new  desires,  new"  wills, 
when  they  are  just  upon  the  point  of  ceasing  to 
live;  they  must  see  that  all  their  past  life  has 
been  an  oflFence  against  God,  and  they  must  hate 
themselves  for  it ;  they  must  bewail  it  with  sighs 
and  groans  that  come  from  the  heart,  and  humble 
themselves  to  the  very  dust  of  the  earth ;  they 
must  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  holi- 
ness, and  godliness,  which  they  never  loved,  but 
always  set  at  nought  before.  This  is  what  fhe^ 
have  to  do,  alas !  in  the  short  remnant  of  tHrfi^ 
day;  but  how  shall  they  be  able  to  do  it;  unless* 
thou  strengthen  them  in  their  souls  with  stMifedf 
thine  own  strength;  and  unless  thy  blessrid  Spirit 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  up  his  abode  wMl' 
them,  and  to  use  all  his  holy  influehtie'tipofi  thelili 
hearts?  ''    '' 

"  Come  then,  thou  blessed  Spirit'  of  Gh)^  and 
Christ,  come,  I  beseech  thee,  and  Work  tfr^  lid^jh 
and  powerful  work  in  these  aged^iid  i^eirtiiit* 
sinners!  Forsake  them  riot  in  these! '4;he  jl6ot 
beginnings  of  a  new  life,  when  there  is  ^o  miich' 
more  to  be  done  which  can  only  be  donehj  i^eet 
O  fly  not  from  therh,  when  thou  seest  iri'what'k 
dwelling  thou  must  dwell,  if  thou  condescend  to 
dwell  with  them  in  these  bocEes  of  theirs !  Thotl 
wilt  find  them  polluted  and  filthy  vrith  drunken- 
ness,  and  lies,  and  curses,  and  other  manifold  sins 
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most  abominable  to  thee,  and  most  contrary  to  thy 
own  holy  nature;  not  swept,  not  cleansed,  not 
decked  with  one  beautiful  virtue,  not  prepared  in 
any  way  for  so  holy  a  guest.  Do  thou  prepare  them 
then  thyself;  for  thou  art  able  to  do  it  by  thy 
grace;  thou  canst  form  them  afresh,  if  it  seem 
fit  imto  thee,  after  thine  own  will ;  thou  art  already 
doing  it,  I  humbly  trust ;  this  first  sorrow  of  theirs 
comes  from  thee,  and  is  in  earnest.  I  humbly 
trust  that  thou  wilt  supply  all  their  wants,  and 
help  all  their  infirmities ;  that  their  repentance 
and  their  prayers,  and  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
their  desires  and  endeavours  after  holiness,  all 
springing  fix)m  thee  and  assisted  by  thee,  may  be 
such  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  may  go  up  from  this 
earth  below  to  God  in  heaven  above  for  a  well- 
pleasing  sacrifice  and  a  favourable  memorial  of 
them. 

"  And  now,  O  God,  I  commit  them  to  thy 
gracious  mercy  and  protection ;  do  thou  keep 
them  safe  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings,  that  no 
more  temptations  to  evil,  nor  any  wicked  spirit 
may  ever  come  near  them  to  trouble  them  again ; 
do  thou  lift  up  the  light  of  thy  face  upon  them, 
and  shine  in  thefr  hearts,  that  even  in  darkness 
and  death  itself  they  may  feel  thy  support  and 
comfort,  and  may  be  cheered  with  an  assurance  of 
hope  that  they  die  in  peace  with  thee'' 

Thus  did  I  pray,  and  by  the  very  form  of  the 
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supplication  try  to  open  their  understandings  and 
hearts,  that  they  might  conceive  and  feel  aright 
with  respect  to  their  spiritual  condition ;  their 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  of  a  sanctifying  grace,  to 
reconcile  them  to  God,  and  to  qualify  them  for 
heaven.  The  old  woman  was  deeply  impressed 
with  what  I  said,  and  continued  to  weep  bitterly ; 
when  I  looked  towards  her  in  various  parts  of  the 
prayer,  she  raised  her  hands,  and  ejacidated  fer- 
vently some  word  or  other,  which  implied  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  guilt  and  danger ;  and  all 
the  time  you  might  have  seen  terror  and  humility 
in  every  feature  of  her  face.  The  old  man,  as 
before,  was  still  apparently  composed,  and  betrayed 
what  emotions  he  felt  only  by  a  few  tears ;  but 
when  I  had  finished,  and  remained  fixed  in  silent 
reflection,  he  seemed  to  be  preparing  himself  to 
speak ;  so  I  listened  with  every  faculty  that  I 
possessed,  being  full  of  anxious  curiosity  to  hear 
what  he  would  say  in  so  momentous  a  situation, 
and  after  the  most  awful  ideas  had  been  presented 
to  his  mind.  He  spoke,  as  I  expected ;  but,  alas ! 
it  was  not  to  my  edification,  except  to  show  me 
what  meagre  notions  he  had  of  the  fixture  world, 
and  how  little  capable  he  was  of  comprehending 
the  separate  existence  of  a  disembodied  soul. 

"  I  have  been  dreaming  a  dream.  Sir,'*  he  said. 
"  When,"  I  asked.  "  Just  before  you  came  in. 
Sir/'  he  answered ;  ''  I  fell  adleep  for  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  or  so."  "  Well,"  I  said ;  "  what  did 
you  dream  about  ?"  "  I  dreamt  that  I  was  dead. 
Sir,"  he  replied.  "  Had  you  been  thinking  much 
about  your  own  death  before  ?"  I  asked.  "  No," 
he  said,  "  nothing  particular."  "  When  then  ?"  I 
enquired;  *^  did  you  seem  to  know  where  you 
were  when  you  were  dead  ?"  **  Oh !  yes.  Sir,"  he 
answered ;  ''  I  thought  I  was  in  a  warm  place." 
"  Indeed  ?"  I  said,  foreboding  something  terrible ; 
"  did  you  really  think  so  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  the  place  was  very  warm — ^very  warm — 
but  comfortable  like."  Oh !  it  was,  was  it  ?"  I 
said;  "  and  what  then?"  •'Why,  Sir,"  he  an- 
swered, **  I  was  very  warm,  but  I  could  not  turn 
myself  much  about  like ;  it  was  a  narrow  place 
where  I  was.  I  was  c(Mnfortable,  only  I  was  too 
tight  to  move  round,  and  change  sides  like." 
"  Oh !"  I  said  "  to  be  sure,  you  dreamt  that  you 
were  in  your  coffin,  and  nailed  up  to  be  buried ; 
did  not  you  think  that  the  narrow  place  was  a 
coffin  ?"  "  No,  I  did  not.  Sir,  indeed,"  he  replied ; 
'•  I  never  thought  about  a  coffin  at  all ;  but  it 
must  have  been  a  coffin,  I  suppose.  I  was  warm 
and  comfortable,  however." 

No  doubt  ihe  old  man  had  been  lately  medi- 
tating a  great  deal  upon  death,  and  his  possible 
lot  when  that  event  should  occur;  but  like  the 
wisest  philosopher  of  old,  he  could  get  little  farther 
by  his  own  reasonings  llian  the  narrow  coffin  and 
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die  WLrStet  grare.  Here,  indeed,  many  a  sage 
philosopher  £d  actually  stop,  and  could  not  ercn 
coojecture  what  would  become  of  him  beyond, 
e3Lcept  that  hi:§  body  would  rot  away  into  dust. 
Nature,  indeed,  saw  all  her  children  dismantled 
of  their  earthly  trappings,  and,  whether  ^ince  or 
peasant,  alike  reduced  to  a  few  dry,  sengeless 
ashes,  or  utterly  consumed  and  lost,  as  it  seemed, 
in  the  depths  <^  die  mouldering  earth;  idie  beheld 
this,  and  in  sorrow  too,  but  her  cye,h0weTer  anxious, 
could  ^eire  no  &rdier.  CNd  Soalfa,not  bewil- 
dered by  philoso|dacal  doubts,  or  disturbed  hf 
apparent  nalural  in^ossibililies,  fadiered  what  he 
had  heard,  diai  death  was  not  ^e  final  csiinctioB 
of  the  man;  and  so,  widiont  undenlaiifii^  the 
matter,  he  attached  some  sort  of  K£e,  aiid  sense, 
and  conscioosiess  eTcn  to  the  corpse.  In 
dreams,  I  bdiere,  we  go  no  &rdinr  than 
knowledge ;  our  waking  &ncy  only  assemUes 
gether,  and  generally  in  great  disorder,  the  images 
with  which  we  are  already  fioniliar;  and,  if  there 
be  any  novelty,  it  is  merely  in  the  stras^  eoidl»- 
nations  of  known  things.  Assuming,  tfaerelbre, 
oa  this  ground,  that  the  ideas  of  my  aged  patient, 
with  respect  to  the  odmr  world,  were  still  rery 
limited  and  deficient,  although  he  had  often  been 
at  ehureh,  and  had  sometimes  heard  me  speak 
upon  the  subject,  eren  this  Tery  mornings  I 
endeaToured  to    enlighten   him    in    the  follow* 
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ing  manner.     His  wife  too  needed  it  more  than 
himself. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  my  poor  old  friend,  your 
dream  was  so  far  right,  that,  when  you  are  dead, 
you  will  still  know  yourself;  that  you  are  the  same 
person  who  lived  here  for  such  or  such  a  time,  and 
did  such  and  such  things.  But  this  knowledge 
will  belong  to  your  soul  only ;  and  your  soul  will 
certainly  not  be  confined,  as  I  have  already  told 
you  both,  in  the .  same  coffin  or  grave  with  your 
body,  or  in  any  narrow  place  whatever ;  it  will 
go  away;  at  once  with,  your  last  breath  to  God  who 
gavB  it  you  at. the  first*  When  it  comes  to  Atm, 
he  .wiU.j«dge  it  immediately ;  and,  if  he  finds  it  to 
ba a.goddseul>  he  will  send  it  to  a  good  place,  or, 
if  a  bad>i£Oul^:to  a  bad  place,  ta  be  kept  there  until 
iiie  eild  of -t^s^  world.  In  the  mean  time  your 
body,!  t\iQfthcmt'  your  soul,  and  without  any  sense  or 
leeliDgi  at  iall  belonging  to.  it,  not  knowing  whether 
it isiiviraanli, or  "Cold,  comfortable  or  imcomfortable, 
i)it>an]Hhiiig>that.may  happen  to  it,  will  lie  in  the 
d^t  of  diet^arth  and  become  dust  itself,  and  have 
nO)8hap6  Qc  likeness  of  flesh  about  it.  This  will 
be;the!st»t6  cffthe  body  "until  the  end  of  this  world 
is  ioome^  which  will  be  whenever  God  pleases  to 
have  ife.  so;  that  is,  when  he  has  finished  all  the 
coufisels^  and  designs  which  he  had  in  making  it. 
Now  then,*  observe  and  understand^  the  end  of  the 
world  being  come^,  God  will  cause  all  our  bodies. 
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aU  at  once  to  spring  up  again  from  the  dust; 
either  by  making  them  over  again,  as  he  made 
Ae  first  body,  out  of  the  dust ;  or  by  their  growing 
up,  Kke  com  or  any  other  grain,  from  seed.  You 
know  that  the  seed  rots  as  our  bodies  will  j  and 
to  from  our  rotting  bodies,  as  from  the  rotting 
seed,  there  may  grow  up  new  bodies,  if  God  has 
appointed  it  to  be  thus ;  for  everything  depends 
6n  his  appointment,  and  he  does  everything  just 
as  he  pleases.  In  whatever  way  he  does  it,  he 
will  do  it  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkHng  of  an  eye ; 
a  huge  trumpet  will  be  blown  by  an  ardbangel; 
the  mighty  sound  of  it  will  be  heard  in  the  four 
comers  of  the  world  at  once ;  and  up  will  start, 
eh  the  instant,  every  one  of  our  bodies,  the  bodies 
rf  all  mankind,  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  up  they  will  start, 
as  if  they  were  roused  and  awaked  roddenly  out 
of  a  deep  sleep ;  then  the  souls  vrill  be  joined  to 
thetn  again,  each  to  each  his  own,  is  they  were 
before  death ;  and  we  shall  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ,  to  hear  the  last  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  us,  which  sentence  will  doom  us 
to  hell  or  heaven  for  ever.  The  good  souls  will 
have  been  happy  in  the  good  place  where  God 
kept  them,  and  the  bad  souls  will  have  been  mise- 
rable in  the  bad  place ;  the  good  souls  expecting 
tod  delighting  in  the  thought  of  greater  happiness 
to  eome,  but  the  bad  spuls,  expecting  and  trem- 
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bling  at  the  thought  of  greater  misery ;  so  at  last 
the  greater  happiness  and  the  greater  misery  will 
come  indeed,  heaven  and  hell,  to  crown  the  long- 
ings of  the  one,  and  to  verify  the  horrors  of  the 
other.  But  no  mortal  man  can  describe,  or  know, 
what  heaven  and  hell  will  be;  what  pleasures, 
what  joys,  what  glories,  there  vrill  be  in  heaven ; 
what  pains  and  torments,  what  woes  and  sorrows, 
what  shame  and  miseries  in  hell.  There  is  no- 
thing like  the  one  or  the  other  in  this  world ;  but 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  heaven  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God,  and  hell  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
devil.  Ah !  my  poor  old  firiends,  ponder  all  that 
I  have  told  you  in  your  hearts  and  minds  when  I 
am  gone,  and  till  I  come  again,  which  shall  be 
fo-morrow,  if  God  will.  I  will  then  talk  to  you 
about  the  sacrament.'' 

Thus  saying,  and  putting  money  into  the  old 
woman's  hand,  I  hastened  away  pleased  with  them, 
and  pleased  with  my  own  reflections.  But  how 
inscrutable  are  the  Ways  of  Providence ! 


§  11. — The  Same,  and  others. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  approached,  I  saw  a 
great  bustling  about  the  cottage-door ;  but  by  thn 
time  tiiat  I  came  round  the  whole  building  to 
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enter,  all  was  still,  and  every  person  quiet  within. 
They  had  seen  ine  coming,  no  doubt.  In  the 
outer  room  stood  Mrs.  Cost;ar,  Mrs.  Harwich,  and 
other  women.  They  were  quite  silent,  and  looked 
sad.  I  passed  them  wijthout  daring  to  ask  what 
was  the  matter;  but  I  expected  to  see  old  South 
a  corpse,  and.began  to  wonder  that  the  old  wojpan 
had  not  met  me:  to  tell  me.  Upoo^  entering ,  the 
inner  roonf.  the  old  mun  appeared  at  onc^  seated 
by  the  fire.  I  looked  round  for.  the  .old  wpnian; 
but  ^prhat.did  I  pee?  A(cleanj)vhite  gheet  stretched 
over  the  bed,  and  the  mapifest,  impression  of  a 
corpse  beneath,  the  sheet.  Could;  this. ,  be ,  hers  ? 
It  was.  Immediately  the  old  ma^  .betrayed  the 
melancholy  fg^ct.  .  Whep  ,he  caught  my  eye,  he 
dropped  his  head  between  his  l^ees,  and  began  to 
sob  and  wail  aloud  in  the  most,  piteous  manner. 
I  advanced  up  to  his  side,  and  then,  .turning  to- 
wards the  door,  I  had  all  the  women,tivho  followed 
me  instantly,  just  in  front  of  me.  3^here  I  stood 
in  silence,  deeply  aflfected,  and  :  collecting  my 
spirits  and  my  tlioughts. 

At  length,  the  old  man  continuing,  to  sob  and 
wail,  Mrs.  Costar  exclaimed,  "  Do  not  fret  your- 
self so,  Mr.  South ;"  and  then  she  said  to  me,  "  I 
tell  him.  Sir,  over  and  over  again,  not  to  fret  him- 
self, but  he  will  do  it,  in  spite  of  my  good  advice. 
Sir/'  "  I  doubt  whether  your  advice  bje  good^ 
jJVIrs..  Costar,"  I  replied,  very  much  to  the  surprise 
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of  herself  and  all  the  refit,  as  it  seemed  by  their 
countenandfes.  "I  should  be  sorry  to  see  him 
with  dry  eyes,  and  with  a  calm,  unruflled  mind,  in 
his  present  a^^ftil  circumstaiitees ;  1  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  hiiti  ^herwisfe  than  deeply  touched, 
and  diittobfed,  when  his  wife  lies  •  dead "  unex- 
pectedly tdtMn  hJi' view;  nhA  bte  hiniself  has  a  fijot 
almost  in  thfe  gtaVe.  If,  indeed,  thiey  had  both  of 
thetn  b^ii  WfeU'  piiBpiared  by  th^  sanctity  6f  their 
fiVeii  t<y  i-^tidei"  ttietr'  account  to'iheii-'  gre^t  Jtirfg«, 
Ilrii^t  hJfcVte  ad*56*a  is '  you  liatfe  *dbne. '  ^SbAie 
dor^Oit^l^Oidd  still  hafe  allowed "upott'th^  bre?ak- 
kg^^ttp '  bo"  s^diiwily  of  so  long  a  <50iihfekibfll  %, 
this  ^#bWd,^but  I  #otdd^hav^  rfeiiiihdfed  hiirf  lij 
Mh-ot*n6«a4''^hie  without  hope;  I 'w« 

rtenriftd«A»'him  thM  <he'  poor  creatiirfe'^wkai!^^!.' 
l^ftS«*iJfr^j^.rj^t,^^^l(l^^^  1,^ '  atlttilttfea 

lAifoli'WbHa'^tf 'fefveflasthig  happiness,  aA*Wid,i*y 
Mrt^if  •  WdWa  scJdri  ttiake  the  ^amte  Mfefr  ekkfliaiig^; 
Ahd^fcAltt^  =  her.  But  riovf  I  do '  Hdt  Adi^ '  tb  ^  dS^ 
sttttd*'MM^^fitom  fretting,  a!nd:frofti'  betiioanin^ 
his  condition  with  every  token  of  grief  ^h^tJ  he  ciii. 
IVhe'ti  '^T '  feoiisider '  What  has  beeb  the  constant 

■  r 

pritittce' '6f  tlie  Eves  of  bblli  df  them ;  How  very 
(iflFen^Ve' '  it '  WuSt  have  b6eh  to  Almighty '  God ; 
hbiir  liiiiy  'ihSiigs  they  haVe  done  Tvhich  ftiey  ought 
td  'hUVfe  feft-  ilidottfe,  and  haw  many  things  they 
haV'6iefl!'u6d<irie  Which  thfey  ought  to  have  done ; 
I  'iieMii'M^  sbUli  the  jot  of  which  is  already 
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decided,  and  I  tremble  for  hhy  which  will  be  de- 
cided shortly.  And  can  I  then  advise  him  not  to 
fret  himself  in  so  tremendous  a  situation  ?  To  be 
tranquil  and  composed^  as  if  some  trivial  thing  had 
happened,  or  were  about  to  happen  ?  To  sit  at 
Jm  ease,  when  a  precious  immortal  soul  is  at 
stake,  whether  it  shall  be  saved  or  lost  for  ever ; 
and  that  soul  his  own?  It  is  too  true,  by  no 
fretting  can  he  alter  the  lot  of  hers ;  were  he  to 
refiise  to  be  comforted  any  more,  her  lot  is  fixed 
without  the  possibility  of  a  change.  But,  if  it  be 
an  unhappy  lot;  if  her  poor  soul  be  ruined,  can 
he  be  so  soon  regardless  (^  it  ?  Can  he  forget  so 
«oon,  how  greatly  he  himself  has  been  the  cause 
of  her  woe,  by  not  reproving  her  for  her  ofiencea 
against  God;  by  not  checking  said  controlling 
her ;  by  not  being  a  pattern  to  her  of  temperance 
and  piety ;  nay,  l^  conniving  at  her  sins,  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  by  joining  in  them,  and  en- 
4M>uraging  them  ?  Can  he  ever  forget  this,  whilst 
he  remembers  anything,  and  so  cease  to  fret  for 
jker,  and  for  himself?  It  is  not  good  advice,  there- 
fore, which  you  give  him,  Mrs.  Costar ;  the  bent 
thing  which  he  can  do  now  is  to  grieve,  and  to 
grieve  deeply  in  his  very  heart,  if  he  might  thus 
but  move  the  gracious  Beings  above,  his  Creator, 
Redeemer,  suad  Sanctifier,  to  have  pity  upon  hina, 
and  save  him  from  a  greater  and  more  lasting 
grief  hereafter.    Did  you  n^ver  r«»d  in  your  Bible 
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about  King  David,  when  his  conscience  smote,  hitiii 
for  his  sins,  how  he  threw  himself  on  the  hard, 
jcold  ground,  and  lay  there  night  and  day,  althpugh 
he  was  a  great  king,  and  had  soft,  warm  beds  to 
lie  upon ;  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  any- 
thing, but  made  tears,  and  sighs,  and  groans,  hi^ 
only  food  ?  His  dear  friends  and  fitithful  servants, 
althcHigh  not  wise,  eame,  like  j/ou,  ajad  besought 
him  not  to  fret  himself  thus,  or  to  treat  himself 
with  such  cruel  and  mournful  severity.  Silly 
people!  They  tiiought,  perhaps,  that,  being  a 
king,  he  might  do  nothing  but  enjoy  his  great- 
ness ;  wear  his  royal  robes  and  crown,  sit  on  his 
throne  of  state,  order  the  rich  banquet  to  be 
spread  before  him,  and  the  minstrels  to  soothe  hifi 
wounded  spirit  with  harps  and  songs.  But  he 
would  none  of  their  counsel ;  he  abhorred  himself^ 
and  all  the  emblems  of  grandeur ;  music,  and 
feasting,  and  the  pride  of  kingly  majesty,  he  would 
none  of  it.  So  he  persisted  to  fret  and  afflict 
himself,  like  one  of  the  meanest  of  Im  own  sub- 
jects ;  too  well  knowing  that,  although  a  king,  he 
had  a  master  in  heaven,  who  is  King  of  Kings^ 
and  Jjord  of  Lords,  one,  who,  when  provoked,  will 
smite  the  guilty  with  the  terrible  bla«t  of  his  lury. 
Thus  did  King  David;  and,  as  he  was  once  a 
great  «ianer,  so  will  he  always  be  to  the  end  of 
the  w<»:ld  an  example  of  the  greatest  and  truest 
penitent,  whom  probably  die  world  will  ever  see. 
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When  we  £sdl  into  sin,  Mrs.  Costar,  let  us  copy 
after  him,  and  advise  our  poor  old  friend  here  to 
do  the  same.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  be  doing  it. 
This  sorrow  of  his,  if  it  be  the  fruit  of  an  humble 
and  ecmtrite  heart,  will  please  all  the  inhabitants 
<rf'heayen,  and  must  on  no  account  be  stopped  by 
us  ;  it  may  save  his  soul  alive." 

Here  I  paused  and  began  to  think  what  I  ought 
to  say  to  the  old  man  himself;  but  happening  to 
turn  my  eyes  towards  the  bed,  3Irs.  Costar  came 
^Hrwards,  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  her  to  strip 
down  the  sheet,  and  uncover  the  face  of  the  corpse. 
**  By  no  means,"  I  answered,  in  some  trepidation ; 
fofr  it  was  a  sight  which  I  never  desired  to  see, 
and  more  particularly  now ;  but  I  found  it  rather 
difficult  to  prevent  her  from  forcing  the  sight  upon 
me.     However,  the  space  between  the  bed  and  the 
old  man's  chair  being  very  narrow,  in  which  space 
I  myself  stood  firm,  she  could  not  pass  me  to  get 
to  the  head  of  the  bed ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
bed  touched  the  wall.      So,  at  length,  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  reach  firom  below  me  up  to 
tiie  top  of  the  sheet,  she  desisted  and  retired.     A 
second  time  something  occurred,  which  created  the 
same  fancy,  that  I  wished  to  see  the  corpse ;  but 
I  still  stood  in  her  way,  and  she  was  as  unsuc- 
cessfid  as  before.     The  third  endeavour,  however, 
accomplished  her  purpose.      I  was  stooping  to- 
wards the  old  man,  and  accidentally  left  an  inch 
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or  two  more  of  interval,  which  she  eagerly  seized^ 
and  in  an  instant^  having  turned  down  the  sheet, 
she  withdrew  to  her  former  station.  Immediately, 
when  I  raised  myself  upright  again,  the  coimte- 
nance  of  the  dead  woman  caught  my  eye.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  what  would  excite  a  sensation  of 
pain  and  loathsomeness.  Such  had  been  the  effect 
of  her  countenance  whilst  alive,  which  must  be 
increased,  I  thought,  when  dead.  But  it  was  not 
so ;  a  clear  paleness  had  succeeded  to  the  dark 
purple  tint,  which  betrayed  the  habitual  indulgence 
of  a  brutal  appetite ;  the  eye-lids  and  mouth  being 
closed,  two  ill  features  were  gone  ;  and  her  cheeks^ 
although  still  bloated,  were  now  perfectly  clean, 
and  bespoke  the  diligence  of  the  women.  In 
short,  hideous  in  life,  she  was  not  without  hand- 
someness in  death.  So  I  thought,  and  so  seemed 
all  the  rest  to  think ;  or,  perhaps,  they  were  only 
pleased  with  showing  me  how  much  they  had  done 
in  how  short  a  time. 

But  I  was  in  the  act  of  talking  when  this  took 
place.  After  having  first  repressed  Mrs.  Costar, 
I  asked  the  old  man,  in  a  soothing  voice,  whether 
his  ovm  disorder  was  abated  at  all.  "  You  are 
sitting  now  upon  a  chair,"  I  said ;  "  you  could  not 
have  done  this  yesterday,  I  believe."  "  No,  Sir," 
he  replied,  with  sobs ;  "  I  could  not,  indeed ;  I 
don't  know  how  I  do  it  now ;  I  am  forced  to  do  it 
as  well  as  I  can ;  they  put  me  here  in  the  middle 
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of  the  night,  and  I  have  been  here  ever  since  ;  I 
mtMt  have  more  strength,  I  think."  In  fact,  witii 
the  help  of  all  the  ragged  fragments  of  bedding> 
blankets,  quilts,  and  clothes,  which  could  be  mus*- 
tered  together,  the  whole  property  of  the  family> 
they  had  bolstered  him  up  in  an  antique  crazy 
chair,  even  more  antique  and  craay  than  himself, 
and  had  supported  his  legs  and  feet  in  so  skilM  a 
manner,  that  the  fatigue  of  his  position  was  very 
little  more  than  it  would  have  been  in  bed;  at 
least  in  such  a  bed  as  he  had  quitted  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  assigning  it  to  the  sole  possession  of  the 
corpse.  But  what  he  had  endured  in  this  in^- 
terval  baffles  all;^my  powers  of  description*  A 
hundi*ed  horrible  particulars^  which  must  have 
happened,  flashed  over  my  imagination,  one  after 
another,  and  absolutely  appalled  it.  Any  one  of 
them  by  itself  would  have  been  intolerable  even  to 
me;  how  much  more  to  persons  who  are  only 
familiar  with  luxmy  and  refinement!  But  ex- 
treme poverty,  nursed  and  educated  in  suflFerwice 
and  necessity,  and  constantiy  struggling  with 
them,  begets  the  power  of  bearing  everything. 
Yet  we,  who  are  rich,  or  comparatively  so,  ought 
to  be  sensitively  alive  to  the  misery  which  is  sus* 
tained  by  those  below  us,  and  to  employ  ourselves 
actively  in  alleviating  it ;  and  one  reason  why  I 
enter  so  often,  and  so  minutely,  into  the  detail  of 
this  misery,  is  with  the  view  pf  inspiring  my 
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readers  with  such  a  humane  feeling,  and  with  the 
beneficence  consequent  upon  it,  which  is  most 
lovely  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  These  old 
people,  indeed,  had  brought  some  of  their  misery 
wilfiilly  upon  themselves;  but  there  is  enough 
ordained  by  Providence,  for  the  sake  of  the  rich. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  resumed  the  con- 
versation thus :— "  God  has  been  gracious  to  you/' 
I  said,  ^*  in  giving  you  a  little  more  strength  to 
bear  the  inconveniences,  which  have  come  upon 
you  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly;  perhaps  he 
will  restore  you  to  your  former  state  of  bodily 
health  altogether.  You  see,  he  can  strike  down ; 
perhaps  you  will  see  that  he  can  raise  up.  Cer^ 
tainly  he  can,  if  he  will;  whatever  the  doctors 
may  say  of  your  being  a  poor  old  creature,  for 
whom  medicine  can  do  no  good.  Medicine  may 
have  no  power,  but  God  has.  However,  after  such 
a  warning,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  remnant  of 
your  days  will  be  short,  and  that  you  will  soon 
follow  her.  You  thought  to  have  gone  before  her ; 
we  all  thought  so;  she  herself  thought  to  have 
been  after  you,  but  she  is  gone  first ;  and  you  will 
lay  her  in  the  grave,  instead  of  her  laying  you 
there.  I  desire  all  the  rest  of  you  to  mark  this, 
bow  uncertain  human  life  is  ;  and,  therejfore,  how 
very  possible  it  is,  that  this  old  man,  fifty  yeari 
older  tba»  any  of  you,  may,  nevertheless,  follow 
every  ou€  of  you  to  your  graves,  as  he  ni^y 
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his  own  wife.  There  will  be  Scarcely  anything 
more  wonderful  in  it.  There  is  no  wonder  that  a 
woman  of  fourscore  years  should  die ;  but  yester- 
day the  death  of  this  poor  old  woman  was  as  far 
from  your  thoughts  as  the  death  of  any  one  of 
yourselves.  She  complained  of  sickness,  but  no- 
body amongst  you  once  thought  that  to-day  they 
should  see  her  laid  out  for  her  burial,  and  that 
they  should  lay  her  out  themselves  with  their  own 
hands.  Are  you  so  blind  as  not  to  understand^ 
that  the  same  blow  which  smote  her  fatally  last 
night,  may  smite  any  one  of  you  as  fatally  tliis 
night  ?  And  that  to-morrow  I  may  enter  one  of 
ffour  cottages,  and  see  one  of  t/ou  dead,  as  I  do 
her  to-day?  How  then  are  you  prepared,  all  of 
you,  for  so  sudden  a  termination  of  life  ?  What 
have  you  been  tliinking  about  it  ?  What  changes 
have  you  already  made  in  your  conduct,  or  what 
resolutions  to  make  a  great  change  ?  For  without 
a  very  great  change  you  are  all  utterly  lost  for 
ever.  I  fear  for  t/ou,  even  more  than  I  did  for 
this  poor  old  creature  who  lies  here.  Her  death 
will  aggravate  your  condition,  if  you  take  no 
warning  from  it.  You,  Mrs.  Costar,  and  you^ 
Mrs.  Harwich,  were  often  in  the  drunken  revels 
of  the  unhappy  Mary  Brockboum,  even  in  the 
last  which  occasioned  her  death  by  the  hands  of 
her  own  husband ;  could  there  be  a  greater  warn- 
ing than  that  ?    Yet  you,  Mrs.  Costar,  on  the 
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following  Sunday,  God's  holy  Sabbath,  were  in- 
toxicated again,  and  defied  the  Almighty  to  his 
very  face.  You  repented  afterwards,  I  believe; 
but  how  are  you  prepared  at  this  instant  to  meet 
your  Judge  ?  Maiy  Brockbourn  went  up  to  him 
with  little  preparation,  or  none  ;  this  poor  creature 
is  now  gone  mth  very  little,  after  a  long  life  of 
sin  that  required  much.  Some  preparation  she 
did  make,  God  be  thanked  for  it !  I  can  bear 
witness  to  one  great  fact,  that  she  denied  her  sins 
no  longer;  she  would  no  longer  add  lies  to 
drunkenness;  she  confessed  to  me  and  to  God, 
that  she  was  a  great  sinner.  In  this  she  was 
better  prepared  than  you,  Mrs.  Costar  and  Mrs. 
Harwich ;  you  denied  with  vehemence.  O  Fatlier 
of  mercies!  O  God  of  infinite  goodness!  }iast 
thou  spared  her  for  this  ?  Is  her  poor  scml  wpw 
in  thy  safe  keeping  for  heaven  at  last  ?  CiHiUt^wm 
is  pleasing  to  thee ;  it  bespeaks  somm%  ImthilHy, 
and  a  longing  after  forgiveness;  all  wlij^  iin/^ 
approvest  and  wilt  bless.  But  lie^ven^-MifiA  «ii 
unspeakable  blessing  is  thut!  Wilt  tU/ii  \fU^t^ 
her  with  heaven,  and  bU/t  out  i^^ryXMmv  i^Iim?^ 
because  her  tongue  had  cewmA  Uf  luf^  nsi^l  <iU^#^i 
only  truth,  and  confessed  sid  m  t\»e  \mhy^tn^jK  ^4  m$$ 
humble  heart  ?  Ah  !  thou  }ia4«t  anfulljr  «^^  ^IM 
sin  must  be  forsaken  too,  as  trdJ  ^  r^nX^.^f^A  % 
and  who  can  tell,  but  tbou^  irfaelkfrf  iltf^  y^^  o)A 
creature  had  forsaken  it  T 
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This  tremendous  reflection  caused  me  to  pause> 
whilst  I  dwelt  upon  it  painfully  in  my  thoughts, 
and  wished  my  hearers  to  do  the  same ;  but  also 
a  storm  had  come  on,  which  was  now  raging  with 
great  fury,  and  almost  drowned  my  voice  even  in 
this  small  apartment.  The  bitter  blast  shook  the 
old  man  in  his  chair,  and  threatened  every  instant 
to  burst  in  the  window  and  the  door;  the  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents,  and  began  to  stream 
amongst  us  through  every  unstopped  rent  and 
cranny  in  the  roof,  the  ceiling,  and  the  walls. 
Used  as  they  were  to  this  in  so  unsheltered  a  spot, 
and  in  such  crazy  cottages,  they  now  seemed,  for 
tiie  first  time  probably,  to  connect  it  with  awfiil 
ideas  of  God's  power ;  and  there  was  not  a  single 
countenance  which  had  not  a  strong  expression  of 
alarm  depicted  upon  it.  The  dead  woman,  in- 
deed, she  alone  lay  in  serene  imperturbable  peace. 
No  tumult  or  strife  of  the  elements  can  disturb 
her^  until  they  melt  at  last  with  fervent  heat,  and 
roll  up  together  like  a  scroll,  and  then  vanish  with 
a  mighty  crash  for  ever.  This  alone  will  awake 
and  arouse  the  sleeping  bodies  of  the  dead. 

After  a  short  but  solenm  interval  I  was  about 
to  continue  the  course  of  my  reasonings;  but, 
having  begun  as  I  ended,  "  God  only  knows,  the 
very  God  who  rides  in  this  whirlwind,  he  only 
knows  whether  this  poor  creature  had  forsaken 
her  besetting  sin."    Mrs.  Harwich  interposed,  and 
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said,  '^  She  had  quite  forsaken  it.  Sir,  I  am  sure." 
"  Then  God  be  thanked  again,"  I  exclaimed,  '^  if 
Aat  be  true.  Confessing  and  forsaking,  too,  are 
the  whole  of  God's  demand ;  if  they  be  done  in 
Christ's  name,  and  without  any  claim  of  merit  to 
ourselves,  he  will  blot  out  all  the  past  that  is 
written  in  God's  book  against  us,  and  will  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  begin  a  new  reckoning.  But 
my  good  Mrs.  Harwich,  how  are  you  so  sure  that 
she  had  left  off  drinking  ?"  "  She  had  no  money. 
Sir,  she  said,  to  buy  drink  with;  so  she  was 
forced  to  leave  it  off."  ^'  Ah !  Mrs.  Harwich,"  I 
eried  mournfully,  "  now  you  have  destroyed  all 
my  com£>rt ;  all  the  comfort  which  you  gave  me 
before.  Leaving  off  drinking  because  you  have 
no  money  to  buy  drink  with,  is  not  what  God 
means  by  forsaking  sin.  No,  it  must  be  forsaken, 
and  renounced  whilst  we  have  the  full  power  to 
indulge  in  it,  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  To  leave  it 
off,  because  you  cannot  commit  it,  will  never  save 
any  of  your  souls.  .  You  must  hate  it,  and  abhor 
it ;  you  must  hate  and  abhor  yourselves  for  com- 
mitting it;  you  must  resolve  never  to  commit  it 
any  more;  you  must  pray  in  Christ's  name  for 
pardon,  and  for  strength  to  keep  your  resolutioUt 
Now  who  can  tell  me  that  this  poor  old  creature 
had  done  all  this  ?" 

"  Ah !  Sir,'*  the  poor  old  man  now  interposed 
himself,  and  looking  up  in  my  face  most  piteously. 
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sobHng  too,  as  before,  and  as  he  had  done  fre- 
quently when  what  I  said  came  home  to  his  heart ; 
"  ah !  Sir,  she  has  been  always  praying  since  you 
saw  her  yesterday."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Mrs,  Costar, 
"  and  she  begged  me  to  read  to  her,  and  to  pray 
for  her."  "  Poor  soul !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  she  was 
sincere,  I  hope  and  trust."  "  Yes,  that  she  was," 
cried  Mrs.  Harwich.  "  When  was  it,"  I  asked, 
"  that  she  first  appeared  to  be  in  danger  ?"  "  At 
midnight,"  said  the  old  man.  "  She  was  very 
unked  like,  all  the  evening,  and  could  not  touch  any- 
thing, and  tottered  about  to  get  me  what  I  wanted ; 
and  when  she  came  to  bed  to  me,  she  could  not 
sleep,  and  called  to  me  over  and  over  again  to  tell 
her  the  little  prayer  which  you  taught  us  both 
long  ago.  Sir.  At  last  came  the  cramp  in  both 
her  feet,  and  ran  up  her  legs,  and  she  did  nothing 
but  scream  with  the  pain  of  it."  "  And  how  did 
you  get  any  help,"  I  asked,  "  helpless  as  you  are 
yourself?"  "  I  made  shift  to  get  out  of  bed,"  he 
replied,  "  and  crawled  to  the  wall,  and  punched  it 
with  my  spade-handle,  till  I  waked  Mrs.  Costar." 
*^  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Costar,  "  and  when  I  came.  Sir, 
I  found  Mr.  South  on  the  ground,  not  far  from  the 
bed-side."  "  I  crawled  back,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  but  I  could  not  get  into  bed  again ;  so  I  lay 
there  till  they  got  this  chair  ready  for  me."  "  Did 
you  send  for  the  doctor  ?"  I  asked.  "  No,  Sir," 
replied  Mrs.  Harwich ;  "  she  would  not  let  us.     I 
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came  in  next,  and  John,  my  husband  would  have 
run  for  him ;  but  she  said  it  was  of  no  use ;  the 
cramp  was  running  up  her  body,  and  would  soon 
be  at  her  heart.  And  so  it  proved.  Sir ;  but  all 
the  time  she  kept  screaming  and  begging  of  us  to 
pray  for  her ;  and  she  prayed  for  herself  too  as 
well  as  she  could.  The  last  thing  she  did,  Sir, 
was  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  South ;  we  carried 
him  closer  to  the  bed-side  to  take  leave  of  her. 
Then  she  was  no  more." 

The  description  of  the  parting-scene  was  too 
much   for   the   old  man,  and  now  he  wept  and 
sobbed  more  than  ever.     "  Well,"  I  said,  "  she 
suffered  sadly,  I  fear ;  but  her  sufferings  were  not 
long,  and  they  did  not  prevent  her  from  calling 
upon  her  God  and  Saviour  in  her  time  of  need. 
Cheer  up,  my  old  friend ;  there  is  hope  for  her 
poor  soul !     She  set  about  the  salvation  of  it  very 
late ;  but  when  she  began  she  was  in  earnest,  I 
believe ;  and  God  will  never  cast  out  those  who 
come  to  him  in  earnest,  although  they  come  to  him 
at  the  very  last  hour  of  the  day.     So  gracious  is 
he,  that  he  says  nothing  about  time.    Be  it  when 
it  wiQ  that  we  get  the  temper  which  he  loves,  im- 
mediately he  pities  us,  as  an  earthly  father  pities 
his  own    penitent  child,  and  then  he  forgives  and 
saves.      This  poor  creature,  as  it  appeared  to  me 
when  I  left  her  yesterday,  though  she  little  thought 
that  death   was  so  near,  would  have  washed  my 
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feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  her  grey 
hairs ;  so  humble  did  she  seem,  and  so  desirous  of 
pardon  and  mercy.  If  the  blessed  Jesus  had  been 
here  then,  he  would  have  spoken  peace  to  her  at 
once,  as  he  did  to  many  a  sincere  penitent.  I 
persuade  myself  that  he  was  here,  though  we  did 
not  see  him  with  our  eye.  Wherever  there  is  a 
contrite  heart,  there  he  is  certainly.  Cheer  up, 
therefore,  my  old  friend !  God  has  said  that  the 
last  shall  be  first.  May  this  gracious  promise 
have  been  already  fulfilled  in  her^  and  may  it  be 
fulfilled  in  youT  The  old  man  sobbed  out, 
*^  Amen,"  which  was  re-echoed  by  all  the  women 
in  the  room. 

A  spark  of  devotion  now  seeming  to  be  kindled 
amongst  them,  I  knelt  down  between  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  The  women  followed  my  example, 
one  here,  one  there,  without  bidding.  Then 
closing  my  hands,  and  lifting  them  upwards,  as 
well  as  I  could  with  the  same  incumbrances  as 
yesterday,  I  said,  solemnly,  "  Let  us  pray,'*  and 
began  thus  at  once.  '*  O  Almighty  and  most 
meroifiil  Father!  we  humble  ourselves  before 
thee,  and  confess,  not  only  wiUi  our  lips,  but  also 
with  our  hearts,  that  we  are  sinners  in  thy  sight, 
and  that  we  deserve  punishment  and  death  at  thy 
hands.  Oflen  before  hast  thou  graciously  warned 
U8  by  afflictions  of  our  own  to  think  of  our  (fences 
against  diee,  and  to  take  care  of  our  souls ;  often 
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hast  thou  made  us  to  see  death  m  various  and 
terrible  forms,  that  we  may  be  roused  by  it,  and 
strive  without  delay  to  be  the  better  prepared  to 
meet  death  ourselves  whenever,  and  in  whatever 
form,  it  may  come.  And  now  we  are  kneeling 
here  with  the  work  of  death  under  our  very  eye. 
It  hath  pleased  thee  to  take  away  the  soul  of  this 
our  poor  sister,  and  to  grant  her  no  more  time  cf 
preparation  for  eternity.  She  was  beginning  to 
pray  to  thee  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul ;  but  thou 
hast  out  her  off,  and  she  csm  pray  no  more.  The 
living,  the  living  alone,  they  can  still  continue  to 
pray  for  pardon  and  mercy.  But  soon,  perhaps, 
we  shall  be  stretched  out  in  death,  like  her,  and 
tmr  tongues  will  be  dumb.  O  grant,  therefore, 
that  we  may  all  of  us  earnestly  seize  the  opp(MV 
tunities  which  Ihou  givest  us,  and  not  abuse  by 
any  new  delays  thy  long-suffering  and  forbearance. 
Thou  callest  us  now  and  showest  us  thy  terrible 
power ;  O  grant  that  we  may  see  thee  speaking 
to  us  in  this  corpse,  and  that  we  may  make  haste 
to  put  our  houses  in  order  before  thou  strikest  «#, 
and  smmmmest  us  to  meet  thee  for  everlasting 
judgment.  O  Lord  God,  thou  hast  awfiilly  told 
us  by  thy  S<m  Jesus  Christ,  that  few  only  shall  be 
saved;  and  how  can  we  expect  to  be  amongst 
those  few,  negligent,  careless,  thoughtless  sinners 
as  we  are  ?  Wilt  tiiou  spare  t««  to  a  distant  hoary 
age,  SB  tfaou  didst  our  pow  sister  here,  and  as 
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thou  still  sparest  this  our  old  afflicted  brother^  and 
then  give  us  hearts  to  pray  to  thee,  and  to  repent 
of  our  past  lives,  and  to  cast  an  anxious  look  to- 
wards the  cross  of  Clirist,  and  to  seek  after  the 
heavenly  graces  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  ?  Most  justly 
mightest  thou  be  full  of  wrath  and  indignation 
against  us,  if  we  put  ofF  our  repentance  under  such 
a  presumptuous  and  sinful  confidence ;  most  justly 
mightest  thou  cause  us  to  feel  the  bitterness  of 
pur  own  folly,  by  condemning  us  for  ever.  K  thou 
graciously  sparedst  these  aged  people,  although 
their  repentance  was  late,  thou  wilt  not  spare  us 
who  wilfully  defer  our  repentance  in  the  hope  of  the 
same  mercy.  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  give  these 
persons,  here  kneeling  before  thee,  an  awful  sense 
of  the  great  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  unspeak- 
able value  of  their  own  souls,  that  from  this  very 
moment  they  may  turn  to  thee  with  sorrow  im- 
feigned  for  the  past,  and  steadfast  purposes  of 
keeping  all  thy  commandments  for  the  future. 
Look  merciftiUy  upon  them,  O  most  merciful 
Father,  for  this  chaiitable  work  of  theirs  towards 
the  sad  remains  of  their  aged  neighbour ;  witliout 
the  prospect  of  any  reward  upon  earth  they  have 
thus  done  honour  to  her  corpse,  and  prepared  it 
with  due  respect  for  her  burial.  Do  thou  reward 
them  for  this  unasked,  unpurchased  labour  of  their 
hands  by  blessing  every  vdsh  and  every  endeavour 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.     I  ask  this  of  thee 
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for  Jesus  Clirist's  sake,  who  died  on  earth  upon 
the  cross,  that  our  souls  might  live  for  ever  in 
heaven." 

Here  I  finished;  then  rising  upon  my  feet  I 
prepared  to  depart,  the  tempest  having  now  swept 
along  far  beyond  us,  and  having  left  nothing  in  its 
rear  but  a  pattering  shower.  A  question,  however, 
which  I  put  to  the  old  man,  led  to  a  long  but  un- 
interesting conversation  about  his  own  and  his 
wife's  history,  which  was  at  last  terminated  by  my 
asking  him  when  he  intended  to  bury  her.  '^  This 
same  day  next  week.  Sir,"  he  answered.  "  And 
where,"  I  said,  "  do  you  propose  to  remain  your- 
self during  all  that  interval  ?"  "  Where  I  am 
now.  Sir,"  he  replied  without  hesitation.  "  But 
have  you  considered,"  I  said,  "  all  the  possible 
evils  of  being  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  same  small 
apartment  with  a  dead  body  ?"  ''  I  can  bear 
everjrthing  easily,"  he  answered.  "  I  vnll  not 
lose  sight  c^  the  body  or  the  coffin.  Sir,  if  I  can, 
till  they  cover  it  up  with  earth  in  the  churchyard. 
Please  God  to  restore  me  my  strength  a  little,  I 
will  go  with  it  to  the  grave  myself.  We  liave 
lived  together  many  a  long  year;  we  will  only 
part  ihereP  "  And  God  send  you  a  liappy  meet- 
ing again  in  heaven,"  I  said,  as  I  panned  the 
threshold ;  the  old  man  ratifying  my  good  wiirfi, 
with  mingled  sobs  and  amens. 

The  children  from  the  ndghbourijig  «^/M#tJi»», 
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who  attended  the  charity-schools,  having  infonned 
me  daily  that  his  health  was  getting  better  and 
better,  I  forbore  to  visit  him  again ;  and  on  the 
appointed  day  he  appeared  at  Ihe  funeral,  sup- 
ported by  two  persons,  one  on  each  side,  to  prop 
his  faltering  steps.  During  the  solemn  ceremony 
I  did  not  venture  to  cast  a  look  towards  him, 
especially  as  I  heard  sounds  of  sorrow  proceeding 
from  the  groupe  which  surrounded  him.  But 
when  it  was  over,  and  it  mattered  no  longer  how 
much  I  might  be  affected  by  the  spectacle,  I 
viewed  him  leisurely  where  he  stood,  on  the  very 
margin  of  the  grave,  upon  the  earth  which  had 
been  thrown  out  of  it,  with  his  head  bent  forwards, 
tiurveying  the  coffin  below.  Never,  perhaps,  be* 
fore  was  such  a  suit  of  mourning  seen  to  dis-^ 
tinguish  a  mourner  in  chief;  no  long  black  cloke, 
no  scarf,  no  hatband,  no  gloves;  nothing  super* 
numerary  of  any  kind  or  sort  whatever.  The 
only  funeral  emblem  that  he  wore  was  a  pair  of 
black  worsted  stockings,  which  no  doubt  he  had 
borrowed  for  the  occasion;  for  on  the  following 
day  I  saw  him  without  them.  On  his  feet  were 
old  list  shoes  of  motley  colours,  which  contrasted 
well  with  his  black  stockings  above.  Coat  h^ 
had  none,  but  only  a  waistcoat  with  sleeves ;  thfi 
buttons  of  which  having  mostly  disappeared,  it 
was  fastened  at  his  neck  and  in  divers  places 
]i>elow  with  pieces  of  cord.     Of  what  tint  this 
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waistcoat  had  been  in  its  pristine  days  when  it 
was  fresh  from  the  dyer,  no  mortal  now  could  say. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  white  nightcap ;  white  it 
was  certainly  to  a  distant  eye^  but  of  a  dingy 
ground,  and  spotted  and  blotched  abundantly. 
There  lacks  nothing,  methinks,  to  complete  this 
portrait  of  wretchedness ;  thus  he  stood,  the  scum 
and  refuse' of  mankind,  the  ofiiscouring  of  all 
things  I  What  a  country  is  ours  of  great  ex-^ 
tremes,  princely  wealth,  and  the  most  abject 
poverty!  Foreigners  are  dazzled,  and  we  are 
dauled  ourselves  with  our  own  power  and  glory, 
which  are  founded  partly  upon  our  wealth;  but 
there  are  vast  numbers  amongst  us,  like  old 
Souths  without  being  drunkai*ds  like  him,  who 
have  nothing  for  their  portion  but  rags  and 
wretchedness* 

But  neither  age,  nor  misery,  nor  scorn,  had 
extinguished  the  feelings  of  the  man  and  the  hus-^ 
band.  On  the  contrary,  the  blunted  edge  was 
sharpened  now  by  the  fresh  momentous  know- 
ledge which  had  been  gradually  instilled  into  him. 
Now  he  could  shed  a  tear  for  the  eternal  lot  of  him- 
self and  of  her,  whose  coffin  he  was  contemplating 
with  a  fixed  and  anxious  gaze.  He  was  firmer  than 
on  the  day  of  her  death,  and  did  nothing  unseemly 
or  misbecoming  his  years.  Evidently,  I  thought, 
he  Was  dwelling  upon  the  idea  that  he  should  soon 
be  laid  by  her  side,  and  praying  that  their  lot 
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might  be  happy.  I  saw  his  lips  move,  and  his 
look  and  attitude,  without  words,  explained  his 
meditation.     Peace  be  with  Mm  and  with  her ! 

When  they  began  to  lead  him  away  from  the 
grave,  the  sexton  shovelling  in  the  earth,  I  retired 
aloof,  and  desired  the  clerk  to  tell  the  old  man  to 
come  to  me  on  the  following  day.  It  was  a 
prayer-day ;  so  he  came  without  bidding  to  church, 
and  when  the  service  was  over  he  waited  with  his 
hat  off  at  the  gates  to  receive  my  commands.  He 
had  now  a  singular  addition  to  his  dress  of  yes- 
terday. It  was  a  mantle,  thrown  over  his  waist- 
coat, in  shape  such  as  gay  courtiers  and  cavaliers 
wore  in  the  olden  time  of  our  history.  The  colour 
was  brown,  but  there  were  large  patches  here  and 
there  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow.  From  whence 
this  came  was  to  me  quite  inexplicable  ;  but  when 
I  described  it  to  Mrs.  Warton,  she  solved  my 
puzzle  at  once.  Some  ten  years  ago  a  thick, 
warm,  brown  cloth-coat,  the  bequest  of  one  of  the 
pious  benefactors  of  the  parish,  had  been  given  to 
the  old  woman  by  the  parish  officers,  and  she  had 
used  it  to  her  dying  day  ;  but  after  the  hard  and 
long  service  which  it  had  seen  there  is  no  wonder 
that  the  sleeves  were  now  entirely  gone,  and  much 
of  the  original  material  besides ;  so  that  a  caviller 
might  have  plausibly  disputed  whether  it  was  the 
identical  coat,  the  gift  of  the  parish  or  not.  The 
old  man^  however,  with  the  help  probably  of  Mrs. 
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Costar  and  Mrs.  Harwich,  had  cut  off  the  skirts^ 
which  had  been  too  often  draggled  and  soaked  in 
the  mire,  and  had  worked  the  sleeveless  remnant 
into  the  flowing  mantle  which  surprised  me  so 
much.  The .  thought  and  the  workmanship  were 
both  ingenious;  and  at  all  events  the  old  man 
would  have  been  better  protected  than  before  from 
the  cold  blast  and  the  pelting  showers. 

After  examining  his  dress  for  a  moment  or  two, 
I  said,  "  Why,  my  old  fiiend,  with  all  this  con- 
trivance, you  are  still  but  in  a  bad  plight  for  a 
man  of  your  age,  who  ought  to  have  warmer  and 
better  clothing.  This  will  not  do.  I  have  got  a 
coat  and  breeches  for  you  as  good  as  new.  I  will 
make  an  almsman  of  you.  I  depend  upon  you  to 
set  a  right  example  to  the  rest.  You  are  im- 
proved greatly,  and  you  now  deserve  the  appoint- 
ment. Every  Sunday  too,  at  these  gates  you  shall 
receive  a  couple  of  shillings.  With  your  new  clothes 
you  would  come  to  church  of  your  OAvn  will,  I 
am  sure ;  but  I  am  determined  that  it  shall  be  for 
your  good  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next.  A 
short  time  since  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
have  given  you  two  shillings  on  a  Sunday ;  now  I 
can  trust  you ;  you  have  the  fear  of  God  before 
your  eyes.  But  you  must  lose  no  time  in  striving 
to  go  on  from  one  improvement  to  another  until 
you  love  God  as  much  as  you  fear  him  now. 
When  the  love  of  him  casts  out  the  feai-  of  him, 
Vou  IV.  B 
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|;hen  will  you  enjoy,  if  you  reach  that  happy  con- 
dition, a  peace  of  miud  wliich  passeth  man's  under- 
iBtanding  in  any  other  state." 

AU  thisi  was  so  sudden  and  unoxpected  to  the 
poor  old  creature,  that  I  saw  ready  to  break  out, 
whenever  I  might  stop,  a  great  tumult  ci  mingled 
surprise,  and  joy,  and  gratitude.  I  did  not  wish 
to  encounter  it;  so,  upon  pronouncing  the  last 
word,  I  vanished  in  an  instant,  and  left  him  to 
soliloquise  with  himself. 
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§  1.     Mrs.  Bolton. 

Many  s^n  interesting  conversation  hp-ve  I  had  with 
this  excellent  old  lady.  I  will  recor4  one  whiph 
ocpurred  when  she  had  passed  the  great  lin^it  of 
fourscore  years.  Thp  rea^der,  I  ^m  sure,  will  de- 
sire to  }inow  more  of  her  thaii  he  dops  already 
from  the  little  snatches  of  her  history  which  he 
may  have  gipaned  in  other  dialogues. 

One  Monday  morning  I  called  upon  her  wi^h 
several  of  my  children,  to  whoi^a  she  had  promised 
to  show  a  spinning-wheel,  with  wluch  she  sonae- 
times  an^used  herself  There  was  scarcely  a  per- 
son besides,  I  believe,  in  my  extensive  and  popu- 
lous parish,  \vho  possessed  such  an  instrument, 
once  the  constant  companion  of  every  female  of 
every  rank.  We  found  her  reading  without  spec- 
tacles a  very  sipj^U  bpql^,  which,  I  saw  afterwards, 
had  also  a  very  sm^H  type.  Upon  my  entering 
the  rooin  in  which  she  was  sitting,  she  rose  imme- 
diately, and  met  ine  in  the  midway,  and  presented 
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her  hand ;  and  before  I  could  ask  her  how  she  did, 
she  said,  with  some  of  the  vivacity  of  youth,  "  My 
best  thanks  to  you,  Dr.  Warton,  for  youi*  instructive 
discourse  yesterday  morning ;  I  hope  I  shall  hear 
it  again." 

She  had  said  the  same  thing  to  me  several  times 
before,  and  I  had  always  been  much  gratified  by 
such  an  observation ;  not  only  because  there  was 
an  implied  commendation  of  myself,  but  also  be- 
cause it  showed  great  propriety  of  feeling  and 
judgment,  as  well  as  humility,  in  her.  On  other 
occasions,  however,  I  had  been  silent,  or  only 
expressed  simply  the  pleasure  which  she  gave  me 
by  her  approbation  of  my  labours  :  now  I  said, 
"You  differ,  I  fear,  my  dear  Madam,  from  too 
many  of  my  audience.  The  general  passion  is 
for  novelty ;  and  I  know  very  well,  because  they 
have  told  me  so  themselves,  that  several  persons 
wish  to  have  shorter  sermons  than  mine  of  yester- 
day." "  Novelty,  my  dear  Sir !"  she  replied,  with 
the  same  vivacity ;  "  what  novelty  can  any  body 
expect  or  desire  in  religion  ?  and  wliilst  we  ad- 
vance so  slowly  as  we  do  in  the  path  of  our  duty, 
why  should  we  complain  of  being  kept  too  long  to 
hear  what  our  duty  is,  and  our  danger  in  neglect- 
ing it?  If  we  were  perfect.  Dr.  Warton,  we 
might  pretend  that  the  time  spent  in  hearing  was 
so  much  taken  from  doing ;  but  we  have  plenty  of 
time  for  doing,  nevertheless.     Aye,  aye,  my  dear 
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Sir,  the  reason  is,  that  \re  cannot  resolve  to  prac- 
tise, and  so  we  dislike  to  hear." 

This  remark  was  excellent ;  and  she  accompa- 
nied it  with  a  little  shake  of  her  head  and  a  turn 
of  her  eye  peculiar  to  herself,  which  convinced  me 
that  she  was  quite  in  earnest.  "  Pray,  my  dear 
Madam,"  I  said,  smiling,  "  do  not  include  yourself 
amongst  those  who  cannot  resolve  to  practise,  and 
therefore  dislike  to  hear :  you  both  willingly  hear 
and  resolve  to  practise  too ;  and,  what  is  still  bet- 
ter, you  do  actually  practise."  "  Dr.  Warton,"  she 
replied  gravely,  "  take  care  that  you  do  not  lead 
me  astray.  I  am  come  to  an  age  when  it  is  high 
time  for  me  to  look  closely  into  myself;  and  when 
I  do  it,  I  see  abundance  that  is  amiss :  but^  thank 
God !  I  am  not  yet  too  old  to  mend,  although  an 
octogenarian.  I  am  the  better  for  what  I  heard 
yesterday ;  and  when  I  hear  the  same  again,  as  I 
hope  to  do,  I  may  be  better  still ;  at  least  I  shall 
see  whether  I  have  made  any  progress  in  the 
interval." 

Here  she  stopped,  but  suddenly  resmned  thus : 

m 

"  Upon  second  thoughts,  my  dear  Sir,  I  should 
rather  that  you  would  give  me  the  discourse  to 
read  leisurely  by  myself.  At  my  age,"  she  added, 
looking  significantly,  "  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
the  indulgence  of  new  opportunities  for  anything.** 
"  Then,*'  I  said,  "  I  shall  not  be  able  to  preach  it 
before  you  again ;  after  reading  it,  you  mil  pot 
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tolerate  it  any  more.''  ''  You  may  safely  dismiss 
that  fear.  Dr.  ^A'^artoo,"  she  replied,  laughing,  and 
looking  more  significandy ;  ''  unless  you  lure  very 
quick  indeed,  I  shall  be  out  of  your  way."  "  We 
will  leave  rta/,"  I  said,  "  where  I  know  you  wish 
it  to  be  left ;  perhaps  the  preacher  himself  will  be 
gone  first.  In  fact,  I  am  the  elder  of  the  two.** 
"  How  is  thai.  Dr.  Warton  ?"  she  inquired  with 
surprise."  "  Compare,  then,"  I  said.  "  Which 
has  the  best  eyes  ?  I  will  begin  there."  "  It  is 
yery  true,"  she  replied ;  "  my  eyes  are  very  good 
still.  I  have  reason  to  be  deeply  thankful  to  Pro- 
vidence for  it.  I  astonish  every  body  by  using  no 
spectacles.  With  my  Iiabits  of  reading,  and  fond 
as  I  am  of  flowers,  a  defect  of  sight  would  be  a 
great  calamity  to  me,  I  confess.  As  I  am,  I  en- 
joy to  the  last  what  has  been  my  constant  pursuit 
and  amusement.  I  am  gratefid.  Dr.  Warton,  I 
hope ;  I  ought  to  be,  I  am  sure." 

This  was  accompanied  by  a  tear  from  each  eye. 
She  never  spoke  of  the  blessings  of  Providence 
without  a  little  visible  emotion.  Thankfulness 
was  deeply  seated  in  her  heart,  and  she  could  not 
restrain  it  from  overflowing.  Being  touched  my- 
self, I  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  availed  myself 
of  the  pause  to  conduct  her  to  her  seat,  where  I 
also  sat  down  by  her  side.  Then  I  said,  "  You 
shall  have  the  sermon  by  all  means,  my  dear 
Madam ;  but  the  reading  it  so  soon  after  hearing 
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it  will  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  sermon  itself.  It 
will  lose  every  particle  of  freshness,  and  seem  flati 
I  fear.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  you  shall 
have  it.  But  I  must  observe  that,  although  you 
can  dispense  with  novelties  in  religion,  yet  that 
skill  and  talent  are  generally  well  bestowed,  which 
put  old  things  into  a  new  dress,  and  excite  thereby 
the  greater  attention  to  them ;  but  then  the  new 
dress  itself  may  too  soon  become  familiar  by  being 
frequently  seen,  and  so  lose  its  effect.  The  mass 
of  men  must  be  treated  on  this  principle.  We 
must  comply  with  the  very  humours  and  frailties 
of  our  congregations  to  do  them  good ;  I  mean,  of 
course,  such  a  compliance  as  is  not  improper  in 
any  way :  I  mean  that  a  preacher  should  not  con- 
tent himself  with  saying  what  is  good,  and  conti- 
nually  repeating  the  same,  but  should  study  how 
to  say  it  in  a  stiiking  manner,  and  allow  a  consi- 
derable interval  to  elapse  before  he  preaches  his 
sermons  a  second  time."  "  Are  you  aware,"  she 
interposed,  "  that  a  person  of  liigh  authority, — I 
forget  whom, — giving  directions  to  the  clergy 
about  their  sermons,  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  a  stock  for  one  year,  and  that 
it  will  be  an  advantage,  rather  than  otherwise,  to 
preach  them  annually  ?"  "  Certainly,"  I  replied, 
"  we  may  put  within  the  compass  of  fifty  sennons 
everything  that  is  essential  to  tlie  instruction  of 
our  flocks  from  the  pulpit :   there  is  room  enough 
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for  the  milk  and  the  strong  meat  too.  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  known  repetition  of  the  same 
seiinons  annually,  or  even  triennially,  although 
with  corrections  and  improvements  besides,  would 
not  suit  the  present  times  ;  and  whoever  fell  into 
such  a  practice  would  ill  correspond  to  the  ex- 
ample of  St.  Paul,  who  became  all  tilings  to  all 
men,  that  he  might  save  the  more." 

"  Well,  well,  Dr.  Warton,"  she  said,  laughing 
again,  "  I  will  not  quarrel  with  any  body  who 
takes  pains,  and  who  can  go  on  for  several  years 
without  preaching  an  old  discourse  over  again; 
but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that,  when  he  has  passed 
the  number  fifty,  he  will  only  be  preacliing  old 
discourses  upon  new  texts."  "  It  is  very  true," 
I  replied ;  "  at  least  I  can  answer  for  my  own, 
that  they  vun  into  one  another  perpetually ;  so,  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  only  the  appearance  of  a  new 
sennon,  and  not  the  reality.  The  people  are 
deceived,  and  like  to  be  so ;  the  new  text  seems 
to  ensure  a  new  sennon,  and  they  sit  contented." 
"  We  should  always  sit  contented,"  she  said,  "  if 
we  went  to  church  with  the  intention  of  being 
improved  by  the  discourse  ;  but  if  we  go  with  any 
other  view,  we  may  or  may  not,  as  things  turn  out. 
If  we  go  to  hear  novelties,  or  eloquence,  or  old 
things  in  a  new  dress^  and  find  nothing  but  our 
plain,  simple  duty,  plainly  and  simply  expounded, 
we  shall  be  disappointed,  no  doubt,  although  we 
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may  have  heard  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  us  to  do.  But  what  is  your  opinion  of  this. 
Dr.  Warton  ?  Do  you  think  that,  if  we  are  not 
improved  by  the  plain,  simple  way  of  stating  old 
truths,  we  shall  be  improved  by  rhetorical  flou- 
rishes ? "  "  My  dear  Madam,"  I  answered,  "  if 
we  go  to  church  merely  for  the  sake  of  rhetori- 
cal flourishes,  we  shall  certainly  not  be  improved, 
although  we  may  have  abundance  of  them.  We 
shall  be  pleased,  and  perhaps  induced  to  go  again 
for  the  same  pleasure  ;  but  we  shall  not  amend,  or 
make  any  change  whatever  in  our  lives.  This  is 
true;  but  some  people  going  there  on  religious 
grounds,  are  yet  so  dull  in  the  application  of  things 
to  their  oAvn  benefit,  that  they  must  be  roused  by 
statements,  and  arguments,  and  exhortations,  and 
admonitions,  which  have  an  air  of  novelty  or  elo- 
quence about  them,  and  are  delivered  with  spirit 
and  energy.  A  preacher  tame  in  his  manner  and 
matter,  or  repeating  the  same  tilings  afler  short 
intervals  before  they  are  forgotten,  will  not  reach 
or  stir  the  consciences  of  such  people ;  and  to  such 
people,  who  constitute  the  great  body  of  our  audi- 
ence, not  to  right-minded  individuals,  not  to  the 
Mrs.  Boltons,  must  we  adapt  our  discourses,  if  we 
would  reasonably  expect  them  to  produce  gene- 
rally a  good  effect." 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  Sir,"  she  said,  evidently 
not  wishing  her  own  conduct  and  opinions  to  be 
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eontrasted  with  tliose  of  other  people ;  "  I  must 
give  up  the  point  if  you  talk  so.  I  must  not  seem 
to  set  myself  up  above  my  neighbours."  "  You 
have  brought  this  upon  yourself,"  I  replied,  laugh' 
ing, ''  by  being  so  unfashionable  as  to  ask  to  read 
a  sertnon  to-day  which  you  heard  preached  yester- 
day." "  Why,"  she  said,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
itiade  me  aware  of  a  deficiency  which  never  struck 
me  so  clearly  and  forcibly  at  any  other  time.  And 
though  I  remember  a  good  deal  of  your  reasonings 
which  may  be  profitable  for  me  to  meditate  upon 
when  I  am  alone,  yet,  I  thinks  if  I  had  the  whole 
discourse  before  me,  I  should  quicken  my  pacci 
and,  what  will  be  wise  for  m^,  arrive  at  my  end  so 
much  the  sooner."  "  It  would  be  wise  for  every 
body,  my  dear  Madam,"  I  replied,  seriously,  "  to 
quicken  their  pace  with  some  good  end  in  view, 
be  their  age  whatever  it  may.  Yet  every  body  did 
not  seem  to  think  so  yesterday.  A  few  there  were 
certainly,  who,  so  far  from  desiring  to  read  my 
discourse  to-day,  Would  have  been  glad  never  to 
have  heard  it  at  all:  it  absolutely  put  them  to 
sleep."  "  I  never  saw  any  such  thing,  Dr.  War- 
ton,"  she  interposedj  hastily,  "whilst  you  were 
preaching ;  you  preach  with  too  much  animation  to 
suffer  people  to  sleep."  "  I  preach  as  I  feel,  my 
dear  Madam,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  assure  you  I  saw 
two  or  three  people  yesterday  very  drowsy  during 
the  whole  discourse ;  and  I  concluded  that  I  waa 
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myself  very  flat  and  tame^  or  that  tiiose  personi 
taeitly  assumed  that  they  did  not  want  my  instruct 
tions  upon  the  point  which  I  was  handling.  N6 
doubt,  if  it  Were  mentioned  to  them^  they  would 
deny  the  justness  of  the  latter  inference,  and  would 
say,  in  their  own  defence,  that  they  were  wearied 
with  the  length  of  my  discourse.  But  in  this  they 
would  deceive  themselves;  for  I  observed  the 
drowsiness  creeping  oVer  them  from  the  begin- 
ning. With  my  eyes  I  cannot  read  small  print  j 
but  I  can  read  faces  and  hearts  very  distinctly  j 
and  I  sometimes  obseiTe  a  person  looking  at  the 
clock  when  the  text  is  given,  and  abandoning  him- 
self to  despair  at  oncCj  under  the  terrible  appre* 
hension  that  sit  he  must,  for  upwards  of  half  an 
hour,  whether  entertained  or  not.  Persons  con- 
fessedly bad  rarely  or  never  do  this ;  they  have  no 
fear  of  a  long  discoursCj  but  only  of  the  subject- 
matter,  and  of  the  lashes  which  may  be  incidentally 
inflicted  upon  them ;  whereas  your  good  persons 
(I  mean  persons  who  think  themselves  good,  and 
who  are  really  free  from  all  gross  vices)  sit  with 
great  uneasiness,  and  would  have  short  sermons  if 
they  could."  ''  Well,  Dr.  Warton,"  she  Said  with 
archness ;  "  but  they  should  take  pity  upon  the 
rest  of  us,  who  do  not  think  ourselves  good,  and 
who  wish  at  all  events  to  be  much  better  than  we 
are  at  present;  and  who  know  of  no  other  sd 
probable  i^  wtty  of  becoming  better,  as  by  first 
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hearing  about  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  afterwards 
at  home  examining  ourselves  closely,  as  to  what 
we  have  heard,  with  the  view  of  practising.  A 
person,  certainly,  who  has  leisure  and  a  good 
understanding,  may  read,  and  think,  and  accom- 
plish something  in  that  way  for  him  slf ;  but  the 
Sunday  discourses,  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  many,  ai'e,  I  believe,  the  best  and  shortest  way 
for  all.  Vast  numbers  of  us  would  never  think  of 
improvement  at  all,  if  it  were  not  for  the  discourse, 
which  therefore  I  never  wish  to  have  curtailed  by 
a  single  line." 

.  "  I  will  tell  you  a  little  stoiy,"  I  said,  "  to  the 
point.  One  of  my  curates,  whom  I  considered  to 
be  delicate  in  health,  was  in  the  habit  of  preaching 
short  sermons,  and  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  press 
him  to  try  to  exceed  his  strength.  But  he  himself 
was  disturbed  by  the  tliinness  of  liis  congregation, 
and  went  about  amongst  the  people  to  persuade 
them  to  come  to  church  by  the  exertion  of  his 
personal  influence.  Almost  the  first  person  whom 
he  encountered  retorted  upon  him,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  come  to  church  for,  alluding  manifestly 
to  the  brevity  of  liis  sennons.  Upon  this  he  took 
the  hint,  and  preached  at  greater  length,  and  was 
gratified  with  seeing  his  audience  immediately 
increase.  In  fact,  short  sermons,  or  delivering 
them  in  a  humed  manner,  or  apparently  at  one's 
Qwn  ease,  will  always  cres^te  «(,  suspicion,  that  we 
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are  not  anxious  about  an  affair  of  momentous  im- 
portance ;  and  the  consequence  to  our  flocks  will 
be  ruinous  in  the  extreme.  If  we  do  not  seem  to 
care  for  theniy  they  will  not  care  for  themselves ; 
or,  if  they  do,  which  is  a  great  chance,  they  will 
go  somewhere  else." 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  too,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  complimentary  to  you,  although  the 
same  phrases  in  a  polished  mouth  would  be  sup- 
posed to  convey  anything  but  praise."  Tliis 
awakened  my  curiosity,  being  rather  enigmatical; 
and  I  begged  to  be  told  the  stoiyj  by  all  means. 
A  person  below  the  middle  rank,"  she  resumed, 
having  come  to  me  this  morning  on  business,  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  your  discourse  yes- 
terday, and  from  that  he  proceeded  to  talk  of  the 
general  effect  of  your  preaching.  "  Madam,"  he 
said,  "  the  Doctor  dins  it  into  us ;  with  his  earnest 
face  and  with  liis  loud  voice,  he  always  dins  it  into 
us.  Madam."  When  we  had  laughed  together  at 
this  for  a  short  time,  "  I  speak  loud  naturally,"  I 
said ;  "  but  if  it  were  not  natural  to  me,  I  should 
do  it  from  judgment  and  policy ;  first  on  general 
principles,  that  it  shows  zeal  and  earnestuoHH ; 
secondly,  that  in  my  church  it  is  absolutely  neccH- 
sary,  if  I  would  have  all  to  hear  me.  In  spite  of 
my  exertions,  I  observe  distant  persons  leanhiff 
forward  to  catch  what  I  say.     I  am  too  loud,  no 
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doubt,  for  those  who  are  near  me;  but  nothing 
less  would  reach  die  remote  comers." 

I  am  glad  €i  an  oj^Mrtunity  d  calling  the 
attention  c^  my  younger  brethren  to  matters  oi  this 
kind,  which  are  of  great  importance.  I  had  onets 
thought  of  collecting  together  into  a  single  chapter, 
under  the  title  cf  '^  Preaching/'  whatever  had  oc- 
curred to  me  personally  upcm  that  deeply  respon- 
sible portum  of  the  business  of  a  clergyman;  but, 
after  more  consideration,  I  determined  to  confine 
myself  to  an  incidental  menticm  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  subject,  as  the  better  way  c^  being 
generally  useful.  My  lay  readers  at  least  might 
pass  over  a  chapter  with  such  a  title ;  but  I  am 
of  opinion  (in  consequence  of  long  experience)  diat, 
for  many  reasons,  it  would  be  well  ev^i  for  the 
laity  to  think  a  little  upon  these  tojncs ;  and  more 
especially  that,  when  they  judge,  their  judgments 
may  be  founded  upon  good  taste  and  sound  prin?- 
ciples. 

"  WeU,  well,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Boltim ; 
^  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  close  to  you,  but  I  do 
not  complain  of  your  speaking  too  loud ;  and  I  am 
pleased  with  finding,  by  enquiry,  that  you  are 
heard  generally  in  every  part  of  the  church.  My 
mily  fear  is  that  you  will  wear  yourself  out ;  your 
firtigue  is  evidently  very  great.  But  cmne,  I  will 
now  shew  the  children  my  spinning-wheel.'* 

Upon  this  she  opened  die  door  of  a  closet,  and 
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brought  it  oi^t  herself;  and  then,  with  a  spirit  and 
a  good  humour  equally  to  be  admired,  she  began 
to  spin,  turning  the  wheel  with  her  right  foot, 
drawing  out  the  wool  with  the  fingers  of  her  left 
hand,  applying  the  other  hand  \dierever  the  ma«- 
chinery  was  in  fault,  and  now  and  then,  by  an 
almost  imperceptible  touch  of  her  lips,  smoothing 
er  separating  every  accidental  undue  excrescence 
of  the  thread.  My  elder  children  had  lately  been 
reading  Catullus's  highly-wrought  description  of 
the  Fates  spinning  the  thread  of  the  destinies  of 
Achilles.  No  wonder,  as  they  told  me  afterwards, 
that  they  bad  now  a  lively  picture  of  it,  and  com- 
prehended exactly  the  poet  and  the  operation. 
The  three  Fates,  however,  were  here  embodied 
into  one,  without  any  of  the  defects  or  deformities 
ci  old  age  usually*  ascril^ed  to  them ;  no  tottering 
Iff  feebleness  of  limb^  no  deepwom  furrows  in  the 
cheek,  no  parched  dryness  on  the  lip.  The  foot 
was  active,  the  fingers  were  pliant,  the  eye  was 
not  dim;  nothing  at  this  instant  betokened  the 
reverend  period  of  fourscore  yean  but  the  Ijoary 
head  and  the  sober  fashion  of  her  dress.  Kv^ry 
look  beamed  with  cheerfulness ;  no  mr#f,  no  auiit^f- 
rity  wrinkled  her  brow,  Tb«  VuU^m,  wUli^t  ih^ 
spun,  contracted  their  fr^t^i^aAM,  ;akA,  wrkj^^kA  ^ 
in  a  severe  and  sulko  sd^Mmi,  y0mA0x^  tk^  h^m^^ 
ries  interwoven  vitL  tlMdr  Himtc^.  TW  £i^>«  ^4 
Mrs.  Bolton,  as  sh*  ^aum^spiA  tte  ^wji0j^0i0,  ^ 
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children,  and  pursued  her  work,  expanded  with 
benevolence,  and  was  lightened  up  with  many  a 
bright  ray  emanating  from  a  kind  heart.  It  was 
a  sunset  in  a  serene  sky ;  the  approach  to  the 
•horizon  made  the  orb  greater,  but  the  lustre  more 
mild. 

Thus  I  thought,  as  I  stood  a  little  retired  from 
the  busy  scene,  and  contemplated  in  silence  this 
beautiful  portrait  of  an  aged  Clwistian,  not  weaiy 
of  life,  still  capable  of  enjoying  it  herself,  still 
desirous  of  sweetenmg  it  to  others,  even  to  chil- 
dren. *  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  latter  end  be  like  his!'  a  prophet  once 
said;  but  confidence  towards  God  springs  from 
an  uncondemning  heart,  said  an  apostle ;  and 
where  is  this  to  be  found?  The  most  solid 
righteousness  is  the  belief  and  trust  in  a  Saviour ; 
Mrs.  Bolton  had  this  righteousness  of  faith ;  and 
in  her  it  was  no  dead  intellectual  conviction ;  it 
had  wrought  in  her  heart,  and  was  a  perennial 
source  of  love  and  every  good  work.  If  in  her 
own  humility  she  condemned  herself,  nobody  else 
condemned  her ;  if  in  her  own  eyes  she  was  lowly, 
she  was  exalted  in  the  eyes  of  everybody  else. 

But  it  was  now  time  to  release  her  from  her 
spinning  wheel ;  yet  she  was  not  satisfied  until  all 
the  children  in  then*  turns  had  made  an  attempt 
to  imitate  her,  which  created  much  merriment  in 
the  whole  party.     She  laughed  heartily  herself, 
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but  chiefly  because  she  saw  them  so  happy ;  and 
their  noise  did  not  appear  to  disturb  her  at  all. 
However,  I  despatched  them  into  the  garden  to  i^un 
about  at  their  own  pleasure,  and  thus  Mrs.  Bolton 
and  myself  were  left  alone.  "  They  will  fatigue 
you,  my  dear  Madam,"  I  said ;  "  let  them  go ; 
you  have  encouraged  them  to  become  quite  ob- 
streperous with  the  amusement  which  you  have 
given  them."  "  Why,"  she  replied,  "  they  will 
probably  wish  now  to  have  their  own  play  by 
themselves,  or  else  I  would  not  part  with  them  so 
easily.  It  is  particularly  delightfiil  to  me  to  see 
in  them  what  I  was  myself  at  their  age ;  I  can 
readily  enter  into  their  feelings,  and  enjoy  them 
over  again."  "  Your's,"  I  said,  "  is  but  a  green 
old  age  yet;  with  your  health  and  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  and  banishment  of  all  anxious  cares 
about  uncertainties,  and  the  power  of  turning  your 
mind  to  a  variety  of  rational  pursuits,  you  make 
us  all  in  love  Avith  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  sights  imaginable;  but  it  is  rare,  my 
dear  Madam." 

"  The  rarity,"  she  replied,  as  we  re-seated 
ourselves  near  each  other,  "  is  this,  my  dear  Sir ; 
to  see  one  so  blessed  as  I  have  been,  and  am 
now."  The  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she 
said  this,  but  they  did  not  prevent  her  from  pro- 
ceeding. "  My  health,  thank  God,  has  always 
been  excellent ;  few  have  had  better ;  and  there- 
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fore  other  old  people  must  be  excused,  if  their 
spirits  are  not  so  good  as  mine.  In  a  long  life, 
sickness,  aud  many  afflictions  to  boot,  geii^rally 
occur,  and  the  spirits  naturally  suffer,  and  are  de- 
pressed towards  the  end.  I  have  had  afflictions 
myself.  Dr.  Warton ;  I  am  the  last  of  my  own 
genei-ation ;  I  have  survived  those  with  whom  I 
lived  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  in  the  greatest 
harmony  and  affection;  and  it  cost  me  a  pang 
when,  one  after  the  other,  although  in  a  good  old 
age,  they  were  separated  from  me.  But  though 
my  equals  are  gone,  I  am  not  left  in  solitude,  Dr, 
Warton.  Fresh  generations  are  sprung  up  in 
my  own  family,  and  I  love  them  all;  and  you 
yourself  know,  my  dear  Sir,  how  kind  they  are  to 
mey  and,  old  as  I  am,  how  good-naturedly  and 
considerately  they  bear  with  all  my  particularities. 
When  one  of  these  is  suatched  away,  agaijist  the 
order  of  nature,  that  a^icts  me  mo^t.  Dr.  War- 
ton  ;  but  it  is  a  human  weakness.  For  one  who 
is  wisest  and  best  decides  the  question  of  fitnesi^ 
for  us,  and  what  have  we  therefore  to  say  ?  As 
to  future  uncertainties,  my  dear  Sir,  it  would  be 
preposterous  in  me  to  be  over-anxious,  when  I 
have  not  only  all  the  necessaries  of  life  about  me, 
but  every  comfort  besides  which  I  could  reason- 
ably wish.  In  this  respect,  too,  we  must  forgive 
others,  if  their  old  age  be  querulous ;  in  the  midst 
of  abundance  querulousness  woul4  be  quite  ioex-* 
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cusable.  But  I  will  tell  you.  Dr.  Warton^  what 
I  find  now  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  advantage^ 
which  a  gracious  Providence  has  heaped  upon 
me :  I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  religious 
home;  my  father  and  mother  lived  in  religious 
habits,  and  made  the  habits  of  their  children  the 
same.  This  was  not  merely  an  unbroken  practice 
of  reading  the  bible,  and  performing  all  outward 
feligioHs  duties.  Dr.  Warton;  but  a  constant 
way  of  thinking  and  feeling  inwardly-  It  would 
be  ridiculous  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  explain  to 
you  how  such  a  circumstance  gives  the  colour  to 
a  wholes  life.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  speak  of  any 
acquisition  of  goodness^  my  dear  Sir ;  I  am  far 
fri»n  being  what  I  might  have  been  in  conse- 
quent pf  that  advmtage  of  religious  example 
and  education ;  I  allude  to  pleasure  merely.  Such 
a  habit  of  thinking  and  feeling  increases  every 
joy,  and  diminishes  every  sorrow,  and  makes  even 
the  worst  very  tolerable.  One  thus  circumstanced, 
apd  referring  everything  to  Providence,  cannot  be 
unhappy,  and  is  most  likely  to  be  generally 
oheerfid." 

This  was  admirable.  I  had  heard  the  same 
things  in  parts  incidentally  before,  but  never  to- 
gether, nor  in  direct  answer  as  now  to  any 
observation  of  my  own ;  and  the  intimacy  of  my 
acquaintance  with  her  had  aflforded  me  the  full 
Cf  portuoity  of.watching  how  she  was  aflfected,  and 

F  9 
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of  marking  what  her  conduct  was,  when  her  aged 
kindred,  riper  than  herself  in  years,  dropped  into 
their  graves,  like  mellow  fruit  from  the  tree,  and 
left  her  at  last  a  solitary  but  a  noble  specimen  of 
growth  in  every  Christian  grace.  The  rest  of  the 
family  were  almost  as  well  known  to  me  in  their 
own  time  as  she  was ;  but  she  came  more  often 
in  my  way  than  they  did,  because  she  was  more 
active ;  and  now  being  alone  for  a  few  years  after 
them,  I  had  studied  her  character  with  undivided 
attention  and  greater  accuracy.  During  their 
sickness  there  could  not  be  a  kinder  or  more  dili- 
gent nurse  ;  she  was  always  composed,  and  in  full 
possession  of  herself ;  no  hurry,  no  trepidation,  no 
tumult  of  grief,  ever  prevented  her  from  seeing 
and  doing  what  was  calculated  to  alleviate  the 
pain  and  wearisomeness  of  the  sick  bed.  When 
you  saw  her  thus  employed,  you  would  immedi- 
ately say,  that  faith,  hope,  and  charity  were  per- 
sonified in  her.  A  sister  was  the  last  for  whom 
she  had  smoothed  the  pillow  of  death.  There 
was  not  the  same  energy  of  character,  as  there 
were  not  the  same  health  and  strength  in  Mrs. 
Winchester  as  in  Mrs.  Bolton;  but  a  person 
more  mild,  and  gentle,  and  amiable  could  scarcely 
be ;  her  habits  were  a  combination  of  sanctity  and 
benevolence,  and  every  feature  of  her  face  was 
illumined  by  them  as  by  a  constant  sunshine. 
When  such  a  person  had  passed  triumphantly  all 
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tlie  other  trials  of  life,  and  had  only  to  die,  before; 
her  pure  soul  could  be  translated  into  the  realms 
of  blissful  spirits,  we  that  are  far  inferior  may  still 
imagine,  perhaps,  how  a  sister  Christian  would 
feel  and  act,  who  was  finn  in  faith,  elevated  by 
hope,  and  instinct  with  charity.  In  her  attend- 
ance upon  these  scenes,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
Mrs.  Bolton  was  pei^petually  studying  her  own 
part,  and  gathering  knowledge  how  to  shut  it  up 
well;  nothing  doubting  but  that  by  the  divine 
mercy  in  Christ,  they  should  all  meet  again  in 
some  of  the  many  mansions  of  their  heavenly. 
Father's  house.  But  she  wished  these  scenes  to 
be  an  improvement  to  others  as  well  as  to  herself; 
and,  therefore,  when  her  servants  were  assembled 
about  her  at  family-prayers,  after  a  domestic  loss, 
she  read  an  address  to  them  composed  for  the 
purpose,  the  topics  of  which  had  been  previously, 
arranged  in  a  consultation  with  me,  I  was  amazed 
at  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  mind  which  such 
an  undertaking  required ;  none  of  her  auditors,  I 
am  sure,  ever  went  away  with  a  dry  eye.  Happy 
would  it  be  for  us  all  to  lay  up  such  a  fund  for 
old  age  as  Mrs.  Bolton  had ! 

In  giving  me  the  account  of  herself,  which  she 
had  just  done,  she  was  affected  twice  or  thrice  so 
much  as  to  he  compelled  to  pause,  and  she 
affected  me  deeply  at  the  same  moments.  When 
sjie  stopped  entirely,  I  yecollepted  tlwit  3be  had 
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said  nothing  about  the  last  point,  which  I  had  ex- 
pressly mentioned^  as  one  of  the  great  solaces  of 
age ;  so  I  reminded  her  of  it  thiis.  "  I  thank 
you^  dear  Mrs.  Bolton,  a  thousand  times ;  /  shall 
be  improved  by  you  out  of  the  pulpit,  more  than 
y^m  will  be  improved  by  me  in  it.  Trust  me,  I 
liave  no  intention  of  flattering ;  your  experience  is 
bfetter  than  all  my  finest  theories.  But  one  thing 
you  have  omitted.  Health  and  reliance  uptm 
Providence  naturally  produce  cheerfulness;  but 
still  time  may  hang  heavy  on  our  hands^  if  We 
hate  only  few  resources;  and  again,  if  the  re- 
sources be  bad  ones,  tliis  would  make  the  matter 
worse  in  the  end,  when  we  came  16  review  our 
lites.  Now  I  know  very  well  that  you  have  many 
resources,  and  good  ones  too ;  but  if  you  have  no 
objection  to  tell  me,  I  long  to  hear,  whether  yoti 
nevei*  fall  into  such  tedious  vacancies  as  to  sigh 
after  cards,  and  assemblies^  and  plays^  and 
operas  ?" 

She  laughed  aloud  at  this,  and  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  an  insidious  question.  Dr.  Warton ; 
you  Want  to  enti*ap  me  into  a  censure  of  the 
pleasm-es  of  the  gay  World.  But  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  censure  them  by  any  means  y  I  only  say 
that  they  are  not  necessary  to  my  happiness,  or  to 
fill  up  my  time.  If  an  old  woman  were  deaf,  and 
could  not  converse,  or  had  bad  eyes,  and  could 
jiot  amuse  or  infottn  heriSelf  with  books ;  I  think 
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it  wmild  bis  over-Cruel  to  refuse  her  a  little  crib- 
bage  or  quadrille,  now  and  then,  to  pass  a  forlotti 
hour  dr  trro ;  I  would  not  scruple  to  make  one  of 
a  party  with  her  myself.  Charity  seems  to  re- 
quire it  of  lis.  But  fits  for  those  who  are  always 
occupied  in  such  amusements,  and  cannot  exist 
withcnit  them,  I  neither  commend  nor  condemn 
them ;  1  only  pity  them  for  having  involved  them^ 
selves  in  §uch  a  habit.  If  they  did  this  when  they 
wete  youtig,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  be 
able  to  break  through  it  when  they  are  old.  We 
must  not  judge  them  with  severity.  Dr.  Warton. 
I  fear  illy  conversation  is  not  always  a  bit  bettei* 
employment  of  my  time." 

"  With  respect  to  conversation,"  I  feaid,  "  In 
the  commOii  intercourse  of  society,  we  cannot 
help  ourselves.  The  thing  to  do,  as  fkr  as  pos- 
sible, is  to  have  no  familiar  acquaintance  but  with 
good  people ;  having  made  such  a  provision  as 
this  we  can  do  no  more ;  and,  if  the  conversation 
of  good  people  is  not  always  instructive,  at  least 
there  will  be  nothing  positively  X^rong  in  it.  Wei 
put  ourselves  iii  the  way  of  good,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  anything  bad."  "  Yes,  Dr.  Warton," 
she  replied,  **  but  the  case  is,  that  few  persons  al'e 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  perttiit  theiil  to  make 
an  entire  selection  of  associates.  There  are  re- 
lations and  other  coiiiiexions,  who  must  not  be 
neglected,  btit  who  ftiay  be  of  ally  character ;  and, 
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for  what  I  know,  it  might  be  better  to  set  them 
down  to  cards,  than  to  hear  them  talk."  "  That 
is  true,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  and  it  cannot  be 
helped.  If  we  could  engage  them  in  conversation 
useful  to  themselves,  that  would  be  well  indeed. 
But  this  does  not  apply  to  you^  Mrs.  Bolton.  In 
this  veiy  pai-ticular  you  are  an  object  of  envy,  that 
the  persons  who  chiefly  frequent  your  house  are, 
some  of  them,  eminent  for  rank  and  talent,  some 
for  the  acquirements  of  science,  and  all  for  the 
most  excellent  principles  and  the  most  correct 
manners.  I  meet  here  churclnnen  and  lawyers  of 
the  veiy  highest  stations,  as  well  as  others  whom 
it  is  an  honour  to  know.  Such  men,  generally, 
when  they  are  unbending  and  relaxing  them- 
selves, are  not  only  delighting  but  improving  us. 
Their  visits  are  honourable  to  youy  my  dear 
Madam,  and  they  are  honourable  to  themselves 
too.  When  you  were  all  young  together,  you 
lived  together;  they  do  not  desert  you  now. 
When  your  age  makes  it  inconvenient  to  you  to 
visit  tJieniy  as  in  former  times,  they  still  continue 
to  visit  their  old  friend.  Your  years  are  not  a 
neglected  solitudel  This  is  mutually  creditable ; 
for  I  much  question  whether  they  would  come 
here  to  play  at  whist  with  you,  or  vrith  one  an- 
other. No,  no,  my  dear  Madam ;  if  you  had  been 
a  card-player  all  your  life,  and  given  up  to  dis- 
sipation and  frivolity,  you  might  now  have  been 
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solitary  enough,  I  expect,  so  far  as  those  eminent 
persons  are  concerned.  If  we  love  cards,  what 
matters  it  mth  whom  we  play  ?  At  any  rate  con- 
versation is  better  in  principle  than  cards ;  con- 
versation may  add  to  our  knowledge  and  wisdom ; 
cards  cannot.  The  habit  of  card-playing  always 
lowers  the  mind,  never  raises  it.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  my  dear  Mrs.  Bolton,  that  you  have  the 
power  of  oflFering  your  visitors  something  better 
than  cards,  which  attracts  them  here.  At  least  I 
never  saw  you  offer  cards  to  anybody ;  you  never 
offered  them  to  me." 

She  was  touched  with  several  things  which  I 
had  said,  and  which  were  perfectly  true.  Old  age 
itself  is  not  insensible  to  praise.  Mrs.  Bolton 
would  have  been  offended  with  mere  flattery ;  but 
no  doubt,  she  was  secretly  gratified,  that  her 
system  of  life  and  excellence  of  character  were 
appreciated,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  preserved 
for  her  the  regard  and  esteem  of  some  of  the 
worthiest  persons  of  the  community.  My  last 
expression  she  caught  up  eagerly,  and  exclaimed, 
"  To  youy  Dr.  Warton  ?  I  never  offered  cards  to 
any  clergyman ;  but  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have 
offered  them  to  you,  assuredly.  Upon  that  point 
I  am  quite  clear.  The  clergy  ought  not  to  meddle 
with  cards,  whoever  else  may  do  it.  They  should 
mix  mth  us  as  much  as  possible,  but  with  no  loss 
gf  dignity ;  they  should  cQ^desce^d,  but  something 
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sacred  should  still  be  Hppeniiost ;  Aey  should  be 
mild  and  gende  with  us  all,  but  not  sacrifice  a 
particle  of  their  authmty.  A  card-table  and  A 
pulpit,  my  dear  Sir,  will  never  agree  t(^efher.  I 
could  not  listen  as  I  ou^t  to  do  on  a  Sunday, 
to  cme  with  whmn  I  had  played  at  cribbage  on 
Saturday.  The  more  grave  he  might  be  in  the 
pnlpit,  the  more  I  should  think  <^  the  card-table, 
and  be  led  to  forget  something  of  the  siMrred 
authority  and  dignity  which  belong  to  his  office. 
I  should  fear  that  eren  the  awful  truths,  which  he 
might  utter  there,  would  come  to  us  diminished  in 
weight  and  power.** 

Never  before  did  I  hear  Mrs.  Boltcm  say  any- 
thing half  so  strong  as  this ;  at  first  I  thought  it 
not  consistent  with  the  usual  lenity  and  modera- 
tion <^  her  opinions ;  but  when  I  ccmsidered  how 
deeply-rooted  religion  was  in  her  afl^ctions  and 
habits,  and  how  much  the  uniform  abstinence 
from  secular  pleasures  exalted  and  ennobled  the 
clerical  character  in  the  eyes  <^  ibe  laity,  and 
threw  around  religion  itself  an  additional  awe 
and  veneration,  I  secretly  applauded  her  so  much 
the  more,  and  I  said  to  myself,  what  would  she 
think  of  dancing,  of  shooting,  of  fox-hunting? 
I  hope  my  younger  brethren  will  ponder  this  in 
their  serious  thoughts.  There  are  not  many  Mrs. 
Bohcms  in  the  world,  but  there  are  many  shrewd 
people,  without  piety,  who  will  never  become  pious 
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whilst  thejr  observe  Us  as  much  deroted  to  worldly 
pleasure  as  themselves.  If  the  influence  of  re- 
Ugion  does  not  hallow  its  own  ministers,  they  will 
say,  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  This  deserves 
all  our  attention ;  yet  we  must  beware  of  the  other 
extreme.  The  aspect  of  religion  in  its  ministers 
must  not  forbid,  but  invite ;  it  must  be  sanctimo- 
nious without  gloom,  and  cheerful  without  levity. 

After  a  short  pause,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  story,"  1 
said,  "  which  will  show  you,  that  yoU  are  not  the 
first  lady  of  honoured  years,  Ivho  has  made  to  me 
perisonally  the  same  observation  upon  clerical 
eard-playing.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that  the 
observation  was  applied  by  the  good  lady  to  whom 
I  allude,  who  lived  in  my  former  parish,  and  was 
ten  years  older  than  yourself,  to  all  clergymen 
generally ;  but  she  would  not  suffer  me  to  Jjlay  at 
cards  at  any  rate,  or  tolerate  cards  in  my  house, 
although  to  her  own  cost;  for  she  loved  cards 
exceedingly  herself,  being  very  deaf,  and  her 
eyesight  so  impaired  as  to  make  her  unable  to 
read  a  book  by  candle-light.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances I  thought  cards  so  reasonable  ah 
amusement  for  her,  and  I  esteemed  her  besides 
so  much  for  many  valuable  qualities,  that  I  deter- 
mined, when  she  first  dined  with  me,  tiot  only  to 
let  her  have  her  rubber  at  whist,  but  also  to  play 
with  her  myself  Judge  then  of  my  utter  asto- 
nishment^ wheti  I  informed  her  of  my  arrange- 
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ments  and  intentions,  at  the  moment  for  carrying 
them  into  eflfect,  and  she  replied  in  an  instant, 
firmly  and  decisively,  *  Dr.  Warton,  you  cannot 
like  cards  I  am  quite  certain,  they  are  infinitely 
below  your  character;  I  should  be  soriy  to  see 
them  in  yom*  house  even;  I  never  will  be  con- 
cerned in  permitting  you  to  lower  yourself  out  of 
good  nature  to  me'  *  O  pardon  me,  Mrs.  Dor- 
mer,' I  said,  '  such  a  thing  will  be  creditable  to 
me.  Eveiybody  will  understand  it  at  once.' 
*  Nobody  will  understand  it,'  she  replied,  with 
quickness ;  '  nobody  stops  to  find  difierences  and 
make  allowances.  It  will  be  all  over  the  parish 
to-morrow,  and  I  shall  be  accused  of  corrupting 

you.' " 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  highly  entertained  with  this 
anecdote  of  Mrs.  Dormer,  and  after  having  made 
several  inquiries  about  her,  which  I  answered 
minutely,  she  proposed  to  stroll  in  the  garden,  and 
to  show  the  children  some  of  the  rare  and  curious 
plants  which  were  cultivated  there,  as  she  under- 
stood that  they  were  just  beginning  to  learn 
botany.  "  They  will  be  delighted,"  I  said ;  "  but 
you  have  attached  them  to  you  already  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of 
it.  The  game  which  we  sent  you  in  the  winter 
did  not  come  from  me  or  Mrs.  Warton ;  it  was  a 
present  from  our  eldest  boy.  It  had  come  to  him 
frpm  one  of  }us  godfathers^  and  whea  his  mamma, 
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asked  him  what  he  would  do  with  it,  he  answered 
immediately,  '  I  will  give  it  to  Mrs.  Bolton ;'  *  But 
then,'  she  asked  again,  '  how  will  you  like  to  go 
without  your  roasted  partridges  for  dinner?* 
*  Never  mind,'  he  replied,  without  hesitation,  *  I 
shall  have  more  pleasure  in  doing  the  civil  thing 
to  Mrs.  Bolton.'  So  you  see,  my  dear  Madam, 
you  have  won  this  little  boy's  heart  at  least ;  but 
they  all  love  you  alike."  Every  amiable  action  in 
another  always  came  home  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs. 
Bolton,  whether  she  was  personally  interested  in 
it  or  not ;  now  she  had  a  tear  in  her  eye,  as  I 
perceived  on  looking  towards  her,  when  I  spoke 
the  last  sentence.  However,  she  said,  "  It  is  your 
mode  of  bringing  them  up.  Dr.  Warton.  Children 
do  not  naturally  love  old  women,  or  old  men 
either."  "  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  believe  not,  in 
general.  The  old  are  often  cross-tempered,  dis- 
turbed with  little  things,  cannot  endure  noise,  are 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  infirmities  to 
attend  to  children,  or  have  nothing  agreeable  to 
say  to  them;  so,  having  few  points  of  contact, 
they  repel  ratlier  than  attract.  But  where  the 
contrary  is  the  case,  as  it  is  sometimes,  my  chil- 
dren at  least  are  attracted  by  old  age  in  an  un- 
common degree.  They  love  all  who  are  kind  to 
them  in  any  way ;  but  kind  actions,  and  still  more, 
a  kind  manner  in  old  people,  seem  to  engage  their 
artless  affections  wonderfully.     I  will  tell  you  a 
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remt^rkable  instftuce  of  It.  When  qur  inyalus^ble 
friend,  Mr.  Mu^graye,  whom  you  knew  so  well, 
whose  whole  life,  fts  you  alsip  know,  was  a,  life  of 
beneficence,  whose  very  hji^ppiness  consisted  in 
making  others  happy,  was  lying  upon  his  death- 
bed, sinking  away  gradually  in  lethargic  slumbers, 
Mrs.  Wartoft  brought  ine  a  little  boy;  and  the 
children  hq-ving  been  desired  to  find  a  name  for 
him,  they  fixed  unanimously  upon  that  of  Mr. 
Musgrave,  although  by  no  means  a  pretty  one. 
It  was  a  token  of  regard  perfectly  disinterested ; 
they  had  no  reason  to  think  that  even  the  fact 
could  by  any  possibility  become  known  to  Mr. 
Musgrave  himself  However,  it  did.  In  a  short 
interval  of  reason  before  the  very  last  slumber, 
when  he  seemed  disposed  to  listen  to  anything 
that  might  appear  of  sufficient  interest  respecting 
his  friends,  this  was  communicated  to  liim,  by  one 
who  sat  watching  at  his  bedside,  and  was  the 
dearest  to  liim  upon  earth.  It  affected  and 
pleased  him,  even  on  the  awiul  verge  of  eternity ; 
his  lip  quivered ;  he  even  smiled  and  spoke  some- 
tlnng,  but  not  clearly  intelligible ;  he  was  beyond 
a  tear."  The  whole  weight  of  my  own  loss  in 
this  excellent 'old  man  now  pressed  upon  my 
memory,  and  for  a  few  minutes  neither  Mrs.  Bol-^ 
ton  nor  myself  made  a  single  observation.  But 
at  length  she  got  up,  and  equipped  herself  for  a 
walk,  with  a  cloke,  bonnet,  s^d  clogs.    ^^  It  is  of 
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no  use,"  I  said,  when  we  were  now  in  the  garden, 
"  to  offer  you  my  ^rm ;  you  always  reject  it."  *^  I 
S^ipuid  only  incommode  you,"  she  replied.  "  Thank 
God!  I  want  ^o  assistance  yet;  and  you  might 
Tyish  to  run  ahout  with  the  children,  from  border 
to  border,  where  there  is  anythiug  pretty  to  be 
^een."  In  fact,  Mrs.  Bolton  never  leaned  upon 
anybody's  arm,  except,  perhaps,  of  some  youthful 
relation  whom  she  tenderly  loved ;  and  then  from 
affection,  and  ^not  for  help.  Even  eighty  years 
were  no  burden  to  her. 


§  II.    The  Same,  and  the  Children. 

The  merry  voices  erf  the  children  sopn  directed 
us  to  the  spot  where  they  were  assembled.  No 
wonder  that  it  charmed  and  detained  them !  Such 
a  knot  of  plants  in  full  flower,  of  all  hues,  was 
scarcely  ever  seen  grouped  together  with  so  much 
taste  and  beautiful  disorder,  except  in  the  unsub- 
stantial imagination  of  the  poet.  There  were 
azaleas  of  every  colour,  some  of  them  fragrant 
'  too,  lilfe  the  honeysuckle,  and  andromedas,  and 
daphnes,  and  kalmias,  and  ledums,  and  magnolias, 
and  rhododendrons  in  rich  profusion,  and  many 
moro,  whose  namets  are  not  at  this  moment  in  my 
recollection.    Here  wa@  a  i^iistmt  90Ui^  of  de-* 
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lightful  relaxation,  and  a  sweet  solace  for  age. 
The  wholQ  garden  indeed  was  a  feast  for  florists 
and  botanists.  Here  you  might  see  some  of  the 
rarest  trees,  of  extraordinary  growth  for  their 
nature,  still  in  vigour  and  perfection ;  here  others, 
venerable  in  their  decaying  grandeur,  with  their 
mighty  arms  fastened  to  each  other  with  rods  and 
chains  of  iron,  and  every  hollow  in  their  trunks 
that  might  admit  of  putrifying  moisture,  securely 
closed  with  plates  or  plugs  of  lead.  Above  sixty 
years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Bolton's  family  first  settled 
here,  they  began  to  plant,  and  all  had  lived  to 
witness  the  success  of  the  experiment;  but  the 
chief  management  had  devolved  for  a  long  time 
upon  herself,  and  so  strong  was  her  constitution,^ 
that  the  tall,  firm  cedars  alone  seemed  likely  to 
survive  her.  At  this  instant  she  was  very  busy, 
and  very  happy,  in  making  rich  nosegays  for 
every  body,  and  one  to  be  carried  home  to  Mrs. 
Warton.  I  trembled  for  the  fate  of  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  shrubs ;  such  immense  branches, 
laden  with  fiiU-blown  flowers,  did  she  tear  off  (for 
she  seldon  used  a  knife),  without  the  slightest 
apparent  reluctance  or  remorse,  when,  I  must 
confess,  I  myself  should  have  wanted  courage,  if 
they  had  been  mine,  to  touch  a  leaflet.  So  I 
said ;  but  hear  her  reply,  disclaiming  all  the  merit 
of  goodnature, — "  The  more  I  gather,  the  more 
do  they  bloom,  Dr.  Warton." 
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At  length  we  moved  away  from  this  enchanting 
spot,  and  after  visiting  the  conservatory,  and  being 
told  unhesitatingly  the  name  and  country  of  every- 
thing which  attracted  our  admiration,  we  came  to 
an  angle  in  which  the  chief  gardener  was  planting 
a  hiccory,  or  some  tree  which  required  fifty  sum- 
mers and  vnnters  to  bring  it  to  the  size  which  it 
usually  attained  in  its  native  forests. 

'*  Serit  arborem,  alter!  quse  prosit  ssculo," 

I  thought  with  myself,  and  admired  the  energy  and 
disinterestedness  of  mind,  which  could  provide  for 
the  innocent  and  rational  enjoyment  of  future 
generations.  It  was  a  fine  idea  of  some  heathen 
of  antiquity,  who,  being  asked  for  whom  he  was 
planting  trees  in  his  old  age,  when  he  was  him- 
self on  the  verge  of  life,  answered  emphatically, 
that  he  was  doing  it  for  the  immortal  gods ;  as  if 
the  gods,  who  lived  for  ever,  (so  I  should  suppose 
he  meant)  would  have  the  earth,  which  was  their 
own  creation,  incessantly  cultivated,  and  adorned 
with  every  beautiftil  vegetable  production,  not  for 
a  single  generation,  but  for  all  to  the  end  of  time. 
I  mentioned  this  to  Mrs.  Bolton.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "  certainly ;  but  besides  thatj  we  ought 
alway  to  leave  things  as  we  find  them.  When  I 
came  into  possession  of  this  garden,  it  had  a  pe- 
culiar character  of  its  own ;  it  would  be  shameful 
to  suffer  its  character  to  be  lost  from  indolence  or 
niggardliness.     Why,  it  is  true,  it  will  matter  not 

Vol.  IV.  G 
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a  tittle  to  mCy  what  becomes  of  it  after  I  am  gone ; 
but  having  enjoyed  it  myself  so  long,  it  would  be 
disgraceful  to  deprive  those  who  come  after  me  of 
a  similar  enjoyment.  Indeed  I  should  cease  to 
enjoy  it,  if  I  saw  it  falling  into  ruin.  You  see. 
Dr.  Warton,  what  havoc  antiquity  threatens  to 
make  shortly  amongst  these  noble  trees ;  I  must 
provide  against  it  to  the  best  of  my  power,  by 
planting  fresh  ones  to  be  ready  to  succeed,  without 
any  foolish  expectation  of  profiting  myself.  I  am 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  think  for  an  instant  that  I 
shall  ever  sit  and  gossip  under  the  shade  of  thu 
treer  she  concluded,  laughing. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  your  successors  will,  and  they 
will  thank  you.  I  myself  already  sit  under  a  tree 
which  you  gave  me,  and  gossip  too.  I  admire 
your  principle.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  see  old 
persons,  as  I  do  many,  who  go  plodding  on  with 
over-anxiety  for  the  things  of  this  life,  and  cling- 
ing tenaciously  to  them,  without  any  apparent  care 
for  the  next.  They  seem  as  if  they  really  fancied 
that  they  should  live  here  for  ever.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  observe 
much  of  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  youth  still 
animating  the  old  in  all  their  proceedings,  when  I 
know  at  the  same  time  that  the  one  needfid  thing 
holds  the  highest  place  in  their  minds  and  hearts. 
I  had  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  the  other  day« 

Yott  remember  my  mulberry-tree^  which  cam« 
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from  a  simple  branch,  lopped  and  stuck  in  the 
ground  without  any  care  or  skill,  and  in  the  third 
year  produced  me  fruit.  Well,  an  old  clergyman, 
at  the  prodigious  age  of  ninety-five  years,  actually 
>wrrdte  to  me  to  learn  accurately  the  process  by 
which  I  had  succeeded  in  my  experiment,  intend- 
ing to  try  it  himself.  I  have  no  doubt,  he  fiiUy 
expects  to  eat  mulberries  gathered  from  a  tree  to  be 
planted  at  ninety-five.  This  beats  even  old  Cato 
Major^  who  began  to  learn  Greek  at  eighty.  Yet, 
I  am  sure  he  is  perfectly  prepared  to  go,  and  leave 
iBtll  behind  him,  vdthout  a  single  pang,  whenever 
God  may  call  him.  But  it  shews  a  cheerftil  temper 
and  a  flow  of  spirits  which  are  wonderfiil  and 
delightfiil.  His  good  hopes  in  the  next  world  are 
the  Solid  basis  of  his  happiness  here,  and  he  will 
live  to  the  latest  riioment,  enjoying  tranquilly  and 
gratefiiUy  the  gifts  of  Pi*oVidence." 
'  "  Yes,  my  dear  Sir,"  she  said,  gravely,  "  if  it 
please  the  same  Providence  to  continue  to  him  the 
blessings  of  health  aiid  understanding;  but  a  body 
in  ruins,  and  still  tnore  a  noble  mind,  are  a  melan- 
choly sight,  and  this  is  most  often  the  last  act  of 
the  piece.  To^  survive  one's  health  and  one's 
lindei^tatiding  is  a  sad  prospect,  and  might  tempt 
tMie  to  vdsh  for  an  earlier  death.  But  God's  will 
be   dOhfe.     I   give  up  my  own,  and  repose  on 

As  she  fiiaid  this,  she  had  turned  into  a  close 
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alley,  where  I  followed  her,  the  children  remain- 
ing behind  to  see  the  earth  tlirow^  in  about  the 
roots  of  the  new  tree ;  so  we  were  alone  again. 
She  was  visibly  aflfected, — ^not,  I  think,  so  much 
for  herself,  because  it  was  not  her  temper  to 
anticipate  evils,  or  to  be  aflSicted  with  the  ima- 
gination of  what  might  never  come, — but  the 
excellent  old  lady  of  noble  rank,  a  good  friend 
of  Mrs.  Bolton's,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  an- 
other dialogue,  was  now  precisely  in  that  mournful 
condition  which  Mrs.  Bolton  had  so  feelingly 
described ;  her  body  indeed  not  so  entirely  broken 
by  age,  as  her  memory,  once  stored  with  anecdote 
and  knowledge,  was  gone,  and  her  whole  mind  a 
wreck.  Just  before  this  calamity  occurred,  we 
had  been  at  her  house  together  for  a  private  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacrament ;  and  I  myself  had 
seen  her  twice  or  thrice  since,  and  was  agreeably 
struck  with  observing  that  her  faculties,  dead  to 
all  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  recollection,  were 
still  alive  to  a  sense  of  religion. 

Being  soon  by  Mrs.  Bolton's  side,  in  the  alley,  I 
said,  "  That  is  the  true  Christian  disposition,  my 
dear  Madam,  to  have  faith  in  God,  and  to  cast  all  our 
care  upon  him^  being  fully  assured,  as  we  are,  that 
he  careth  for  us.  You  are  thinking  of  our  poor  neigh- 
bour ;  undoubtedly,  she  is  a  spectacle  of  sorrow  to 
all  who  have  known  her  as  long  or  as  well  as  we 
have;  the  contrast  between  what  she  was,   and 
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what  she  is,  is  painful  for  friends  to  reflect  upon ; 
but  you  will  be  pleased  with  being  told,  as  I  was 
with  discovering,  even  so  late  as  this  very  morn- 
ing, that  she  has  not  yet  lost  her  capacity  or  relish 
for  sacred  reading  and  prayer."  "  How  is  that^ 
Dr.  Warton?"  Mrs.  Bolton,  eagerly  enquired. 
*'  After  some  other  questions,"  I  said,  "  chiefly 
about  her  health,  I  asked  her,  if  she  could  amuse 
herself  with  a  book;  upon  which,  without  an- 
swering me  verbally  (for  her  feeling  seemed  to 
deny  her  the  power  of  speech  at  that  moment), 
she  reached  from  behind  a  cushion,  on  the  sofa 
where  she  was  sitting,  your  own  booJc,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Bolton;  and  then  she  clasped  it  fervently 
with  both  her  hands,  as  if  it  were  her  only,  or  her 
greatest  comfort  in  this  time  of  affliction." 

Mrs.  Bolton  was  now  more  affected  than  before, 
and  I  saw  a  tear  in  her  eye  ;  for  the  consciousness 
that  she  had  done  good,  by  editing  such  a  book, 
was  added  to  the  other  causes  which  kindled  a 
spark  of  lively  interest  in  so  warm  a  heart.  This 
book  of  holy  meditations,  principally  from  Scrip- 
ture, had  been  the  favourite  of  Mrs.  Bolton's 
youth,  and  long  out  of  print,  displaced  by  newer 
ones  not  half  so  excellent.  At  the  expense  of 
nearly  one  hundred  pounds  she  had  lately  re- 
printed it,  with  a  preface  of  her  own,  revised  for 
her  by  an  eminent  prelate,  and  she  had  presented 
a  copy  to  all  her  friends  and  intimate  acquaintance, 
which  they  valued  as  a  memorial  of  her  piety  and 
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numerous  virtues.  At  length  she  said,  with  the 
tone  of  one  sincerely  grateful,  "  I  thank  God,  Dr. 
Warton,  for  having  been  so  gracious  to  me,  as  to 
make  me  useful  in  this  manner  to  a  single  person, 
and  especially  to  a  person  whom  I  have  always 
esteemed  so  much.  It  is  very  gracious  of  him 
too,  to  preserve  to  her  her  religious  sense,  when 
she  has  lost  almost  eveiy  other.  In  truth,  if  we 
enter  into  a  comparison,  we  want  no  other  at  the 
approach  of  death.  But  I  fear,  Dr,  Warton,  this 
.will  follow  the  rest  before  she  dies." 

**  It  is  most  likely,"  I  replied ;  **  and  it  seems 
a  piteous  case  enough ;  but  we  agree  to  trust  in 
God.  If  a  person  knew  beforehand,  especially  a 
person  of  great  intellectual  powers,  that  he  should 
become,  like  Svidfl,  a  diiveller  or  an  idiot,  it  would 
be  a  terrible  affliction  to  him,  no  doubt ;  and  he 
might  know  it  beforehand,  by  being  conscious  of  a 
gradual  diminution  of  those  powers.  If  he  be^ 
fame  so  all  at  once,  being  unconscious  of  his  own 
condition,  and  of  the  approach  of  it,  it  would  give 
him  no  personal  trouble.  The  other,  therefore,  is 
the  case  that  deserves  consideration,  and  it  is 
explained  at  once,  if  you  suppose  the  same  person 
to  have  used  his  faculties  proudly,  and  to  have 
been  elated  with  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  his 
own  mental  strength.  It  might  be  well  for  such 
a  person  to  know,  and  for  others  too,  by  his  awiul 
example,  that  God  gives  every  talent  of  his  own 
ftee  will,  and  can  take  it  away  again,  whenever  it 
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may  please  him  to  do  so^  or  when  he  sees  the 
talent  abused  to  the  destruction  of  the  man  him- 
self. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  faculties  of 
mind  have  been  applied  only  in  the  service  of 
the  giver,  (we  will  suppose  such  a  case,  whether 
it  ever  happen,  or  not,)  still  it  may  be  fit  for  God 
to  take  them  away,  not  for  the  improvement  of 
him  from  whom  they  are  taken,  but  for  the  un- 
provement  of  those  to  whom  the  person  might 
become  the  most  striking  proof  of  tlie  vanity  of  the 
very  noblest  distinction  upon  earth.  And  if  he  him- 
fielf  suffers  by  such  a  dispensation  here,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  that ;  because  the  author  of  the  dispen- 
sation has  infinite  rewards  at  his  disposal,  and  can 
recompense  the  sufferer  tenfold  hereafter.  Thus 
to  my  own  mind  do  I  justify  the  doings  of  the 
Almighty." 

"  His  will  be  done  !"  she  said,  fervently,  at  the 
same  time  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  up- 
wards for  an  instant  towards  his  habitation,  "  His 
will  be  done !"  she  repeated,  with  equal  emphasis, 
"  According  to  the  Psalmist,  Dr.  Warton,  he  is 
always  clear  when  he  is  judged."  "  Yes,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  and  he  seems  often  to  wish  us  to  judge 
him.  He  seems  often  to  submit  himself  to  the 
bar  of  human  reason,  and  to  challenge  us  to  pro- 
nounce our  sentence  upon  his  dispensations ;  and, 
whenever  we  are  able  to  fathom  them,  or  even  to 
catch  a  partial  glimpse  of  them,  our  sentence  ab- 
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scares  him ;  we  dear  him  firtHn  all  injustice,  and 
acknowledge  the  predominance  of  mercy.  But 
many  of  his  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  past  find- 
ing out.  And  is  not  this  very  prabable,  when  we 
consider  the  distance  between  a  finite  intelligence 
and  an  infinite  providence  ?  Wliy  should  it  startle 
us  then  ?  If  he  were  always  shrouded  in  clouds 
and  thick  darkness, — if  he  never  broke  upcm  us  in 
all  the  effulgence  of  heavenly  light,  or  shewed  us 
only  the  skirts  iA  his  gl<Nry, — we  might  sit  in  dumb, 
fearfiil  expectatkm  <^  his  doings,  which  we  could 
not  resist,  or  by  our  murmurs  might  provoke  a 
heavier  judgment.  But  sedng  and  und^standing 
so  much  as  we  do,  we  may  well  sulnnit  where 
we  cannot  investigate ;  we  may  well  believe  and 
trust,  even  when  we  are  unable  to  see  ot  under- 
stand. And  €S  one  great  general  principle  we  are 
sure,  that  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of 
those  who  do  believe  and  trust  in  him.^ 

Mrs.  BoltiMi  now  appeared  to  be  wrapped  up 
in  deep  reflectk»i,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  con- 
tinued to  converse  upcm  so  important  a  tf^pic,  if 
I  had  not  suggested  another  more  immediately 
apjJicaUe  to  herself,  and  mie  upcm  idiich  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  her  sentiments.  ^  How  is  this, 
my  dear  Madam  ?^  I  asked,  "-  do  faith  and  trust  in 
God  increase,  when  the  probability  of  quitting  this 
world  comes  closer  and  closer  upon  us  ?  I  often 
meet  with  aged  persons  who  desire  to  be  released ; 
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but  I  have  generally  thought,  that  their  infirmities 
and  troubles  created  the  desire,  and  no  clearer 
prospect  of  future  happiness  to  wliich  they  might 
suppose  themselves  to  be  going.  Others  again 
have  such  faint  views  of  the  next  world  that,  with 
all  their  infirmities  and  troubles,  they  would  rather 
remain  here.  When  I  once  said,  good-naturedly, 
to  Mrs.  Dormer,  '  I  hope  to  see  you  for  many 
years  longer,'  she  burst  into  tears,  and  replied, 
*  If  you  wished  me  well.  Dr.  Warton,  you  would 
wish  very  diflferently.'  There  might  have  been 
a  mixture  of  feelings  here;  the  great  inconve- 
nience of  growing  infirmities,  and  the  deferring 
of  her  reward  u  that  she  had  no  fears  of  fiiturity 
was  evident." 

"  All  fear  of  futurity,"  Mrs.  Bolton  answered, 
wliilst  her  eyes  sparkled,  "  may  unquestionably  be 
overcome,  but  not  without  a  firm  faith  and  trust 
in  God's  covenant  through  Jesus  Christ.  None, 
probably,  who  know  what  liis  holy  law  requires, 
would  venture  to  stand  upon  their  own  merits,  but 
on  his  they  may.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
some  persons  have  had  this  faith  and  trust  in  full 
perfection  during  their  whole  lives,  and  conse- 
quently, having  been  always  convinced  of  God's 
mercy  towards  them,  were  never  tormented  ^vith 
painful  fears  at  all;  and  the  same  persons,  no 
doubt,  might  have  hailed  the  approach  of  their 
latter  end  with  a  certain  degree  of  joy,  although 
their  duty  would  have  taught  them  to  wait  with 
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patience  for  their  appointed  time.  The  anticipa- 
tion of  unchequered  happiness^  and  the  delightful 
thought  of  rejoining  our  dear  friends^  might  well 
make  us  all  even  to  long  for  our  great  change, 
when  it  cannot  be  far  off,  and  the  chief  purposes  of 
our  existence  have  been  fulfilled.  But  the  constant 
dwelling  upon  these  ideas.  Dr.  Warton,  tends,  I 
believe,  to  increase  our  confidence,  that  God  will 
certainly  accomplish  his  ultimate  promises;  and 
at  any  rate  a  reflecting  person,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  life,  has  seen  God's  goodness  in  so  many 
instances,  that  his  faith  and  trust  in  it  must  needs 
be  greatly  augmented  towards  the  end.  It  would 
be  difficult,  my  dear  Sir,  to  persuade  w*  old 
people,  that  God  will  desert  us  at  last  after  having 
blessed  and  supported  us  so  long.  I  wish  to 
speak  humbly,  as  I  think  humbly,  of  myself; 
but  I  will  tell  you^  my  dear  Sir,  without  scruple 
or  affectation;  the  Gospel  being  my  pole-star, 
I  have  very  comfortable  hopes  of  the  next 
world,  and  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger  every 
day." 

The  intuitions  of  the  good,  after  the  experience 
of  years,  are  more  satisfactory  than  the  very  de- 
monstrations of  the  ablest  of  men.  I  listened  to 
Mrs.  Bolton,  as  to  one  who  stood  on  the  confines  of 
Heaven,  and  already  caught  the  delicious  breeze 
wafting  therefit)m,  and  was  thus  infallibly  assured  of 
its  existence  and  its  bliss.  I  was  absorbed  in  this 
contemplation,  yet  I  should  have  made  some  reply. 
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if  the  children  had  not  overtaken  us  at  this  very 
moment^  and  asked  her  to  shew  them  the  missel- 
toe,  of  which  they  had  heard,  growing  upon  some 
apple-trees  in  the  kitchen-garden.  Thither  then 
she  immediately  conducted  us;  and,  one  of  the 
party  having  stated  the  supposition,  that  the  mis- 
seltoe  had  been  grafted  upon  the  apple-tree,  she 
inquired  if  they  knew  how.  "  Yes,"  they  an- 
swered, *'  by  the  gardener,  to  be  sure."  "  Not  by 
such  a  gardener  as  you  are  thinking  of,"  she  said, 
smiling  ;  "  but  probably  by  one,  and  a  biped  too, 
but  winged  besides,  that  once  lived  in  this  garden. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  missel-thrush  ?"  "  Yes," 
they  replied, "  but  they  did  not  know  the  reason  of 
the  name."  "  The  missel-thrush,"  she  said,  "  de 
lights  to  feed  upon  the  berries  of  the  misseltoe ; 
the  seeds  within  the  berries  are  clammy,  and  stick 
to  her  beak ;  she  rubs  her  beak  against  the  bark 
of  trees  to  get  them  off;  and  when  the  seeds  fall 
into  a  nice  snug  little  hole,  in  the  bark  of  a  tree 
proper  for  the  purpose,  there  they  grow,  and  pro- 
duce a  little  shrub  like  that  which  you  now  see." 

The  children  being  surprised  and  pleased  by 
this  curious  theory,  I  said,  "  Mrs.  Bolton's  story  is 
very  pretty,  and  very  likely  to  be  true  too;  and 
numerous  are  the  contrivances  of  nature  for  scat- 
tering seeds  about  the  earth,  until  they  meet  with 
the  soil  which  is  suited  to  their  growth.  Many, 
without  doubt,  are  carried  from  place  to  place  by 
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birds,  to  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  the  ledges  of 
liigh  rocks;  but  great  multitudes  of  them  have 
little  wings  of  their  own,  with  which  they  fly  here 
and  there  without  the  help  of  birds.  I  have  often 
shewn  you  the  fringe  or  feathery  down  wliich  is 
attached  to  them,  of  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
substance;  when  they  drop  from  their  seed- 
vessels,  every  little  breath  of  air  whirls  them 
about,  by  means  of  those  minute  sails,  into  new 
situations ;  and  up  they  spring  to  our  wonder, 
where  our  hands  have  not  sown  them." 

"  But,"  said  one  of  the  children,  "  the  seed  of 
the  misseltoe,  when  it  fell  into  the  hole  in  the 
bark  of  this  apple-tree,  must  have  found  a  little 
earth  to  make  it  sprout,  and  to  fix  its  roots  in,  and 
to  draw  up  nourishment  from  it.  Where  did  the 
earth  come  from  ?"  "  I  am  not  sure  that  it  re- 
quired any  earth,"  she  answered,  with  the  greatest 
good  humour ;  "  some  seeds  will  sprout  without 
any,  and  the  misseltoe  is  a  parasitical  plant ;  that 
is,  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  tree  in  which 
the  thrush  leaves  the  seed,  the  apple-tree  or  the 
oak ;  that  is  its  nature,  as  God  appointed  it ;  but 
it  might,  perhaps,  have  required  a  little  earth  at. 
the  first,  until  it  was  completely  joined  with  this 
apple-tree;  so  I  will  show  you  where  the  earth 
might  have  come  from.  Do  you  see  this  dry, 
powdery,  withered-like  crust  all  over  the  bark, 
brown,  yellow,  black,  and  of  almost  every  colom-? 
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This  is  a  plant  itself,  and  all  vegetation  begins 
with  it,  I  believe.  It  is  called  a  lichen ;  it  has 
seeds  of  its  own,  which  are  so  wonderfully  small, 
that  they  probably  are  always  floating  in  the  air 
without  our  seeing  them ;  and  wherever  they  at- 
tach themselves,  even  if  it  be  to  a  wall,  there  they 
continue  to  live  in  this  dead-looking  state,  and 
spread  wider  and  wider  every  year,  some  wither- 
ing and  others  flom'ishing,  without  end.  But  I 
will  take  you  to  an  old  wall,  and  then  you  will 
understand  the  thing  better." 

Immediately  she  did  this,  and  shewed  them 
first,  the  most  obscure  lichen,  which  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  jfrom  the  wall  itself;  then  another 
with  more  substance  about  it,  in  fact,  a  mass  of 
lichens,  in  d.  state  of  decay,  on  the  edge  of  which 
a  more  important  plant,  one  of  the  mosses,  but 
very  minute,  had  begun  to  vegetate.  "  Here," 
she  said,  "  you  may  see  how  nature  proceeds. 
These  decaying  lichens  make  a  little  soil,  which 
is  sufficient  to  support  the  mosses ;  the  decaying 
mosses  make  more  soil,  and  then  we  have  a 
superior  order  of  plants,  though  still  very  small ; 
and  these  decaying  in  their  turns,  at  last,  by  a 
gradual  succession,  there  is  soil  enough  for  large 
ones.  Here  is  the  little  draba  verna,  the  har- 
binger of  spring,  long  ago  in  seed;  there  the 
saxifraga  tridactt/Utes,  also  in  seed;  yonder  is 
an  arenaria,  and  a  cermtium ;  and  on  the  top,  and 
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in  the  junctures  of  the  bricks,  where  the  soil  can 
best  accumulate,  are  the  great  snapdragon  and  the 
wall-flower  in  fall  bloom.  So  you  see  that  what 
apipears  to  be  one  of  the  lowest  of  God's  works  is 
a  great  agent  in  his  scheme  of  vegetation.  The 
apple-tree  was  almost  covered  with  it,  and  in 
some  places  was  beginning  to  be  mossy  too.  You 
will,  therefore;  have  no  difficulty  now  in  finding 
soil  enough  in  the  little  holes,  bored,  perhaps,  by 
the  woodpecker,  to  make  a  good  vegetable  bed 
for  a  misseltoe-seed  brought  by  a  thrush." 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  than  Mrs. 
Bolton's  manner  of  talking  upon  subjects  of 
natural  history,  with  which  she  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive acquaintance,  acquired  by  much  reading 
and  observation,  and  perpetually  increased  or  re- 
newed by  valuable  periodical  pubUcatibns.  If  she 
had  lived  always  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  her 
place  would  have  been  another  Selborhe,  and  she 
herself  another  White.  Her  horticultui'&l  renown 
had  gained  her  a  prize  irom  the  Society,  and  the 
honour  of  calling  an  apple  by  her  name:  The 
children  listened  to  her  TVith  faces  of  delight  and 
attention ;  so  I  resolved  to  endeavour  to  draw  her^ 
out  for  our  mutual  entertainment  and  instruction. 
'*  What  numbers,"  I  said,  "  of  surpriising  and 
amusing  facts  have  been  collected  together  by 
Ray  and  Derham,  and  by  later  naturatlists,  such 
Its  Kirby  and  Spence,  which  really  overpower  and 
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overwhelm  the  mind,  when  we  attempt  to  raise  it 
to  a  conception  of  the  divine  Creator  !  The  variety 
of  his  works  is  prodigious  and  endless.  It  is 
truth,  and  no  figure,  that  his  wisdom,  seen  in  his 
works,  is  infinite."  "  Yes,  my  dear  sir,"  she 
replied,  "  and  what  is  most  astonishing  is,  that 
he  seems  to  have  bestowed  the  same  care,  the 
same  pains  (if  I  may  use  such  an  expression  of 
one  who  does  everything  by  a  single  effort  of  his 
will) ,  upon  the  minutest  as  upon  the  greatest  of 
his  works.  Why,  even  in  the  formation  of  this 
petty  moss  there  is  a  wonderfiil  instance  of  his 
workmanship,  and  much  more  than  we  yet  un- 
derstand. But  in  the  insects,  the  plan,  the  con- 
trivance, the   finishing   (with   respect  to   certain 

• 

ends,  when  we  know  them)  is  absolutely  per- 
fect and  complete — ^yes,  just  as  much  so  as  in 
ourselves,  who  boast  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
visible  creation.  The  hand  of  man,  always  cited 
as  the  most  wonderful  of  things,  is  not  a  whit 
more  wonderful  than  the  wings,  the  legs,  aiid  the 
feelers  of  the  meanest  insect.  Infinite  skill  sliines 
conspicuous  and  alike  in  both.  Think  now,  if 
men  had  been  the  makers  of  insects  (which  I 
assume  for  the  sake  of  marking  the  difference), 
what  a  long  succession  of  ages  and  generations 
must  have  passed  before  they  could  have  had 
intellect  enough  to  devise,  and  instruments  of 
sufficient  fineness  and  delicacy  to  cut,  to  saw^  to 
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weave,  to  knit,  to  plane,  to  polish,  to  paint — ^in 
one  word,  to  make  an  insect's  wing !  But  God 
devised  and  made  an  endless  diversity  of  parts 
and  members  in  different  creatures,  all  as  difficult 
as  a  wing,  all  at  once,  all  by  one  volition. — Every 
volition  of  his  is  wisdom  and  power." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  there  you  solve  the  problem. 
Grant  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  and  you  strike 
off  at  a  single  blow  a  world,  a  whole  world,  like 
this  which  we  inhabit,  with  all  the  various  creatures 
that  fill  and  adorn  it."  "  So  it  is,  Dr.  Warton," 
she  replied  ;  "  but  there  is  another  thing  still 
more  affecting  our  minds  in  God's  works,  and 
as  well  worthy  of  your  consWeration,  my  yoimg 
fiiends,"  she  said  to  the  children ;  "  and  that  is, 
the  marks  of  his  goodness,  which  the  most  cur- 
sory observer  cannot  but  see  in  them.  I  do  not 
mean  such  goodness  as  shews  itself  in  supplying 
every  creature  with  what  the  creature  wants,  but 
something  over  and  above;  something  for  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  the  creatm'e  itself,  or  of  others. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  if  we  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  thing,  what  I  call  provisions  for  mere 
enjoyment  to  the  different  creatures,  might  turn 
out  to  be  indispensable  for  their  uses  or  necessi- 
ties ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  are  the  never-failing 
sources  of  enjoyment  to  ourselves,  without  any 
appearance  of  being  necessary  and  indispensable 
to  us.     As  one  instance  out  of  many,   I  will 
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mention  the  rich  and  brilliant  colours  of  insects* 
If  these  colours  are  either  useful  or  necessaiy  to 
the  insects  themselves,  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
in  what  way;  but  I  am  equally  sure  that  they 
occasion  great  delight  to  us.  What  beauty,  what 
cheerfiilness,  do  they  add  to  the  face  of  the  crea- 
tion, when  we  see  those  insects,  and  birds  besides, 
glittering  in  the  sun, 

'  In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride, 

'  With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure  and  green !'  " 

"  It  is  very  true,  my  dear  madam,"  I  said:— 
"  we  cannot  open  om*  eyes  without  seeing  tokens 
of  divine  goodness  all  around  us.  With  respect 
to  colours,  if  they  are  useful  in  flowers  to  attract 
insects  to  their  food,  whilst  the  same  insects  are 
necessary  to  help  the  flowers  to  disperse  the  ele- 
ments of  their  seeds ;  if  the  colours  of  insects  are 
useful  in  enabling  birds  to  detect  them  as  they 
lurk  amongst  the  leaves  of  plants ;  yet  this  seems 
little  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  indulged  to 
man ;  and  if  God  accomplishes  many  objects  by 
the  same  contrivances,  this  should  enlarge  our 
ideaa^  of  his-  wisdom  and  power,  without  lessening 
the  sense  of  his  goodness  to  ourselves.  It  makes 
him  thetmore  adorable." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  she  replied ;  "  but  in  speak- 
ing of  insects  helping  the  flowers  to  impregnate 
their  seeds,  (wliich  is  so  wonderful  in  the  date- 
palm,)  you  remind  me  of  an  apparent  anomaly. 

Vol.  IV.  H 


wHadb.  ka»  often  ctngag^  my  &ougi^^  lUEid  wUch 
nobo^  i  belkve,  has^  ev«r  attempted  ta  exftaia. 
Some  flcn/vc^s^  tiie  moment  that  the^  are  jpttne*- 
ti^ed  by  inseets^  elioe^  upon  them,  apd  oeeafAon^ 
them  a  verf  pMnlid  death,  m  Imgeisig  agooaea^ 
aa  ia  evidefit  to^  ftie  ebeei^er.  Now  tk^  aeeim^  a^ 
gfat^otoua  cnie^y  uRleas,  indeed,  the  deatii^  e£  tibe* 
insect  be  advantageous  in  any  way  ta  the  bettor 
fecundation  of  the  pknt.  The  touch  of  the  insect 
may  be  necessary  to  set  the  elastie  pm^  of  the 
flower  in^  n^otioa ;  but  why  should  it  die>  and 
especially  in  paift?  The*  ifeason  ie  i^ser^ta^le; 
but  I  eonelude,  fridi^  analogy,  that  thepe^  is^  a  g<9od 
feaBOR  neveirtheiess>.  Reseh  im  that  sna^^dra^iH 
Dr.  Wafton,  and  i  wiU  show  t^  (^ildreii  a  r^ 
eurioua  contrivs^ce,  whieh  doe»  not  terwJBS^  so^ 
fittally."  Whe^  I  had  done  thi»,  she^  poiiFled  out 
tp  th^A  hew  the  mouth  of  l^e  flowev  was  eoaK 
atructed  ^  An  insect  may  enter,"  i»he^  ^sad,^ 
^'because  the  passage  is*  so  formed  aa  readily  to^ 
give  way  to  one  entermg  ^^  but  to  retui^  by  the^ 
same  passage  i»  imp0ss3)le)  cm  aeceunt  of  theae 
bristles^  wUel^  block  it  up  with^  a  sort  of  cken^mi^' 
ahjftns^e.''  iShe  then  opened  the  flower^  aiidw^ 
saw  several  little  ants  at  the  bottc»n  of  the  tube) 
revelling  in  the  d^iei^a^  hcmey  wluch  was  lodged 
^lere^  aaid  totaHy  unaware  that  th^  weare  pri^ 
soners.  ''  Mus^  ^y  not  have  died  hemV^  s&m^ 
om^  exclaimed.     ''  No,'^  she  said  :^><^''  when  tbc^^ 
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liad  deTOured  aE  tibe  honey^  and  wei%  begmning^ 
tpi  be  pinehed  with  kinger,  they  wouM  have  eaten 
tkeir  way  oat  at  Ihe  bottonv  of  the  tube,  aad  so, 
made  their  esc£^e.  If  your  papa  will  gwe  me  a 
nper  flower,  I  wiU  show  you  that  thk^  has.  heest^ 
done/'  Accordingly,  the  little  holes  having  been; 
shown  to  them  in  another  snapdragon,  through 
which  the  ants  had  recently  escaped,  I  asked  Mr«k 
Bolton,  if  she  had  any  theory  to  explain  these 
&mgul£^  appearances—*^^  it  being  very  itopro* 
bable,"  I  said,  ''  that  sa  much  artifice  should  be 
wasted  in  vain." 

"  I  have  nothing  satisfactory  to  tell  you,"  she 
repUed.  "  It  is  an  obvioua  conjecture,  that  tlie 
presence  and  detention  of  the  insect  in  the  tube 
for  a  certain  time,  are  necessary  to  the  most  im- 
portant ]fenetion  of  the  plant;  and  ^erefope  hi«K 
Mti*ance  i%  facilitated,  and  Ms  food  is  furni«hefi 
for  him  during  that  time ;  but  his  return  is  ob- 
structed, till  hunger  compels  him  to  gnaw  through 
hi»  prison  walls,  vrhich  does  not  happen,  we  may 
presume,  before  Ms^  work  is  done.  But  what  a 
meagre  theory^  is  this^  Dr.  Warton? — In  truths 
what  we  know  of  nature  ie  astonishingly  little 
after  all*  The  mass  o(  facts  that  has  been 
gathered,  immense  as  it  is,  is  notliing  in  com- 
p£0«i>son  witfe  the  sum  total  erf  fitcts  not  yet  dis- 
covered; a«iA  ^e  gxeater  part  of  those  which  have 
been  noticed,    are    still    unexpkined.      MjFetery- 
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attaches  to  some  part  or  other  of  everything.  If 
you  were  to  ask  your  atheist  friend,  whose  history 
you  once  told  me,  how  it  is  that  a  nettle  stings, 
he  would  probably  ridicule  such  a  question  at  the 
first,  and  be  astonished  afterwards  to  learn,  that 
at  the  bottom  of  every  spine  is  a  little  bag  of 
venomous  liquor,  which  bursts  upon  being  handled, 
and  discharges  its  contents  into  the  puncture 
which  the  spine  has  made  in  our  fingers,  and 
occasions  the  inflammation  and  the  pain. — Well, 
but  he  did  not  know,  besides,  that  the  nettle  was, 
of  all  herbs,  the  most  luxurious  repast  to  a  par- 
ticular species  of  caterpillar ;  what  then  would  he 
say  to  this  strange  circumstance,  that  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  bristle  of  the  same  caterpillar  is  a 
similar  bag  to  that  in  the  nettle  !  This  is  no 
random  coincidence.  Dr.  Warton;  but  ages  will 
probably  elapse  before  the  connexion  of  the  two, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  wise  Architect,  are  de- 
tected by  naturalists.  At  present,  we  c^qjaot 
approach  towards  a  solution  of  it — ^we  cannot  make 
even  a  rational  guess  about  it ;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  infinite  multitudes  of  the  Creator's  works. 
Yet,"  she  concluded,  with  her  significant  look, 
"  we,  clever  creatures,  forsooth,  expect  all  to  be 
simple  and  clear  in  revelaticm.  The  book  of 
nature  and  of  revelation  have  the  same  Author ; 
but  we  expect  all  the  obscurity  to  be  confined  to 
the  book  of  natm'e." 
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Upon  this  I  smiled  and  said,  '*  Yes,  my  dear 
madam,  we  are  never  content,  unless  we  can 
model  things  after  our  own  fashion.  If  the  whole 
Bible  were  imintelligible  or  obscure,  we  might 
well  complain,  because,  at  any  rate,  we  must  be 
governed  by  it;  but,  as  all  that  is  necessary  for 
our  government  is  plain  enough,  why  should  we 
require  more  ?  We  are  naturally,  indeed,  inqui- 
sitive into  everything,  and  desirous  of  knowing 
everything.  There  is  no  harm  in  this ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  we  have  reason  for  complaint, 
if  we  cannot  comprehend  everything.  Why,  in- 
deed, should  we  suppose  it  likely,  that  everything 
revealed  would  be  within  the  grasp  of  our  intel- 
lect ? — On  the  very  contrary,  does  not  the  likeli- 
hood fall  the  other  way ;  namely,  that  as  we  see 
God  but  obscurely  in  some  of  his  works,  so  also 
we  should  see  him  but  obscurely  in  some  of  his 
revelations  ?  Well,  but  then  comes  the  question— 
which  overweening  persons  think,  or  pretend  to 
think,  unanswerable — ^why  reveal  what  is  not  to 
be  understood  ?  In  the  works  of  nature  it  matters 
not,  essentially  at  least,  whether  we  understand 
or  not ;  things  are  created  for  their  uses,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  our  understanding  them ;  but  a 
revelation  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  thmgs 
known,  and  yet  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  know  them 
after  all.  This  is  absurd  and  incredible,  they 
»ay." 
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"  Yes,  Dr.  Warton,"  interposed  Mrs.  Bolton, 
with  vivacity ;  "  but  they  forget,  or  rather  it  4o^ 
not  suit  them  .to  allow,  tibat  God  'intends  to  exer- 
cise, not  our  understanding  only,  but  our  faith  also, 
in  Vi^at  he  reveals ;  and  in  some  things  our  faitii 
alone.     A  resurrection,  for  instance,  is  revealed.; 
we  understand  nothing  whatever  about  it;  pn>- 
4>ably  we  cannot  with  our  present  faculties ;  we 
can  only  believe  it.     But  if  we  understood  ever  so 
much  about  it,  still  the  main  thing,  the  fact  itself, 
would  be  left  entirely  for  our   belief;    and  the 
-strength  or  weakness  of  our  belief  in  the  fact 
would  fomish  us  with  stronger  or  weaker  motives 
4o  holiness.     This  belief  is  everything.    There 
-seems,  indeed,  to  be  no  better  way  of  trying  tis, 
whether  we  will  trust  in  God's  declarations,  and 
act  upon  them,  or  not — than  by  informing  us  of 
certain  facts,  but  not  explaining  them  so  as  to 
^ve  us  perfect  knowledge.     Will  any  one  argue, 
tiiat<j}od  should  not  have  acquainted  us  with  the 
feet  of  a  resurrection,  because  he  could  not,  or  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  us  with  the  mode 
in  which  so  stupendous  a  woi4c  will  be  performed  ? 
God  created  man ;  surely  they  woidd  not  have  llie 
knowledge  of  this  fact  withheld  frcrai  us,  becaiu&te 
we  caimot  tmderstand  how  God  did  it,  or  because 
God   does  not  choose  to  tell  us  how  he  did  it. 
It  is  nearly  ihe  same,  I  think,  with  other  most 
important  doctrines  of  Scripture — the  Trinity  in 
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Unity,  di^  AtoBemen^  the  ^^eratiolis  of  the  Spij4t, 
TMid  the  )geiief ^  Judgment.  The  facts  are  oeces* 
jaary  to  be  revealed,  for  tl^  sake  of  our  believiog 

"  You  are  very  ri^t,  my  dear  madam,"  I  said^ 
'adofldrmg  jier  sound  distinction,  as  it  appeared  to 
m^^  "  but  perhaps,  the  reasons  for  revealing  the 
Trinity  va  Unity  are  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  case 
^  tike  idlers.  All  must  allow  the  propriety  of 
jeifeajyuig  to  us,  if  they  be  true^  suoh  doctaiiies  a^ 
42K)ee  ^f  the  Ci*eatioA,  the  Atonement,  ihe  opera- 
UwB  f^  tii^  Spirit,  the  Resm-rection,  tnd  the  ge 
tieiral  Judgment;  because  they  mu^t  see,  if  they 
4BiQ  not  wilfiiliy  shut  their  eyes,  the  use  of  our 
knowing  the  mere  lacts  without  knowing  anyiMfikg 
^BAOre  «bout  them.  But  the  iact  of  a  Trinity  in 
Unity,  wbflfit  the  thing  itself  is  so  entirely  abov€ 
^>oitr  reason,  or,  as  the  gamsayer  affirms,  contradic- 
iory  to  it,  does  ncM:  appear,  upon  the  surface  at 
Ji6a$t,  to  be  so  directly  u>sefKil  for  us  to  know.  And 
perhaps  it  is  not ;  so  that  w«  are  rather  left  to 
-^pc^ed;  it  from  Scripture  by  just  inference  fw  om*- 
iaelves,  than  enabled  to  find  it  there  oleai'ly  and 
positively  revealed.  But  tiien,  if  you  analyse  thin 
doctrine,  Aiere  are  component  parts  which  are 
infinitely  useful,  and  therefore  exceedingly  proper 
i>r  «s  to  know ;  and  accordingly  those  parts  are 
fiko  Nearly  and  positively  revealed ;  I  mean  enjMJ- 
-ciaUy  tite  divinity  of  the  Son^  and  the  eternity,  an 
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well  as  omniscience  and  other  divine  attributes,  of 
the  Spirit,  which  make  him  to  be  God  too.  'Now 
then,  having  thus  ascertained  what  seems  essen- 
tial for  us  to  know,  that  each  of  the  three  Persons 
has  all  the  powers  of  the  Godhead,  to  give  us  a 
perfect  satisfaction  there  remains  one  thing  more 
for  us  to  be  assured  of,  namely,  that  these  powers 
will  always  be  exercised  in  concurrence,  and  not 
in  opposition  vsdth  each  other.  And  how  do  we 
get  this  assurance  ?  Why,  by  being  told  the  fact, 
that  there  is  but  one  God ;  so  that  all  their  powers 
are  only  the  same  power.  This  is  the  practical 
use  of  our  knowing  the  fact  of  a  Unity  in  the 
Trinity;  not  so  obvious,  you  perceive,  but  still 
necessary  for  the  Ml  assurance  of  faith." 

Mrs.  Bolton  had  scarcely  time  to  express  her 
opinion  of  my  statement,  when  a  servant  informed 
her  that  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Heyden  was 
veiy  desirous  of  speaking  with  her.  *^  Did  he 
mention  his  business  ? "  she  asked.  "  No,  Ma- 
dam," was  the  answer ;  "  but  I  think  it  is  to  beg 
something  of  you ;  for  I  know  that  he  has  been 
for  a  long  while  in  distress."  "  Let  him  be  ready 
for  me  in  the  housekeeper's  room,"  she  said ;  and 
then  she  enquired  of  me  if  I  knew  him.  "  Yes, 
very  well,"  I  replied;  "and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  will  interest  you  in  his  favour.  He  once  be- 
longed to  the  Black  Prussian  Hussars,  and  fought 
fit  the  battle  of  Mindeii,"    "  Well,  you  must  gq 
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with  me  to  speak  to  him,"  she  said ;  "  but  first  we 
must  dispose  of  the  children." 

They  had  slunk  away  from  us,  one  by  one, 
when  we  began  to  discuss  the  knotty  points  of 
theology ;  but  she  soon  espied  them  all  assembled 
by  the  side  of  a  large  circular  bed  of  roses,  and 
she  led  the  way  towards  them.  "  Do  you  know," 
she  asked,  when  she  came  up  to  the  delicious, 
fragrant  spot  (for  the  roses  were  beginning  to 
bloom  this  year  before  the  Americans  had  lost 
their  beauty) ,  "  do  you  know  that  all  these  roses 
spring  from  one  root  ? "  **  No,"  they  answered, 
in  surprise ;  "  they  seem  to  be  all  separate  trees." 
"  But  they  were  not  so  always,"  she  said.  "  Yon- 
der rose  in  the  centre,  a  little  larger  than  many 
of  the  rest,  is  the  parent  of  them  all."  "  And  how 
many  are  there  ?"  they  enquired  eagerly.  "  Pro- 
bably a  hundred,"  she  replied.  "But  how  can 
it  be  ? "  they  enquired  again,  doubtingly.  "  You 
shall  see,"  she  said;  and  then  she  showed  them 
some  branches  of  one  of  the  trees  depressed  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  part  of  each  pegged 
down  with  a  forked  stick  below  it.  In  this  situ- 
ation she  informed  them  that  roots  would  be 
thrown  out  by  the  part  under  the  soil,  and  that 
every  branch  would  then  become  a  tree  of  itself, 
and  might  be  safely  separated  with  a  knife  from 
the  original  stock.  "  So  yonder,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  is  the  old  mother,  with  a  numerous  progtniy 
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ioi  ehi}dfen  in  a  dwle  all  arouBd  iieiv  and  many 
larger  than  herself."  Then  toming  to  me^  ehe 
.expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
bettei*  if  lite  roses  iiad  been  of  ctiffcirent  sorts : 
*'  but/'  she  continued,  ''  the  e&ct  seems  to  please 
every  body  more  as  it  is,  for  the  -curiosity  of  the 
tWng';  and  I  have. had  great  pleasure  myself  in 
superintending  the  process,  and  in  watching  the 
.prq^*ess  of  a  new  season."  "  What  a  pity,"  I 
exclaimed  4o  the  children^  "  thc^  the  Coiycia^ 
^age^  so  i^lebrated  hy  Virgil  in  his  Georgics,  had 
not  lived  in  these  days !  We  would  have  made  a 
ma^  between  him  and  Mrs.  Bakon.  He  was 
iamous  for  his  management  of  roses ;  Mrs.  Bdtton 
-only  wiiats  an  equal  poet  to  make  her  more  famous 
still.  Alfred,"  I  sdid,  pattii^  him  upon  the  shoul- 
der, "  you  must  attune  your  lyre,  if  nobody  else  is 
inspired  to  do  it,  and  not  suffer  this  rose-bed  to  go 
unsung. .  But  at  any  rate,  my  dear  Madam," — 
4hus  I  turned  to  Mrs.  Bditon, — "  the  recreation  of 
a  garden  is  delightful,  and  full  of  ever-varying 
novelty ;  and  what  wonder  that  age  should  steal 
^<^g  sweetly  and  placidly  in  the  cultivation  oi  a 
little  paradise  ? " 

Her  extreme  good  humour  and  cheerfulness  put 
us  all  into  high  spirits.  She  was  amused  with 
the  thought  of  setting  Alfred  to  work  to  write  a 
-copy  of  Xiatin  verses  in  honoui*  of  h^  garden ;  she 
liked  ^e  t^^i^paris^nio^f  herself  to  the  Coryeian  old 
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mmt ;  -aild  f^  4au^ed  ^^eartily  at  ftW  f'idicitlous 
jek»  of  beeomiag  hk  bride;  huA  my<»m^ludifi^ 
jtejitence  t^rought  a  te^r  into  her  eye^  beeause  it 
^teniiiiided  her  joi  her  blessings.  The  diildreR 
liowev.er  soon  reanimated  her  with  their  ^nquiiKs 
About  the  trees.  Here,  as  we  passed  on^  was  a 
Idly  dediduous  cypresfe,  there  ^  willow-leaved  oak, 
'a  Byzantine  hazels  axkA  a  copper-leaved  beech; 
ftkexe  again  tbe  gingko  and  snowdrc^)  Irees ;  there 
the  ^eopbora  Japomca,  which  in  my  own  gsa«de9 
WB8  «o  dsEomntive  as  to  be  nsoled  s^ainst  a  wall, 
«tood  in  sHitiquated  state,  like  the  Venerable  mo- 
filffeh  of  the  wood.  But  we  were  now  at  the  do<»'; 
190  we  bid  them  nm  tiboirt  t9i  the  lawn,  whilst 
we  talked  M^th  the  old  hussar  in  the  housekeeper's 
room. 

He  rose  as  we  entered,  tall  and  portly,  and 
43aluted  us  in  tiie  manner  of  a  foreigner;  but  he 
«poke  English  perfectly.  She  was  struck  with  his 
£gure,  which  betokened  in  declining  years  how 
wonderful  must  have  been  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  his  manhood.  "How  old  are  yon?"  she  asked 
iim.  "  I  son  near  ttpon  fourscore,  Madam,''  he 
aoiswered.  "Why,  then,  I  am  older  than  you, 
Mr.  Heyden,"  she  said^  cheerfully.  "  God  bless 
you.  Madam!"  he  replied,  cordially,  "and  send 
you  msmy  years  more."  "  Thank  you,  thank  you," 
she  said,  "  we  must  icave  it  to  kim.  After  eighty 
St  is  ioftea  noduagbut  laboar  ^nd  sorrow."    "I 
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know  it  already,  Madam,"  he  answered,  mourn- 
fully ;  "  my  eyes  fail  me  now,  and  I  cannot  work 
as  I  did  at  my  tailoring  trade :  and  so.  Madam,  I 
am  behindhand  with  my  rent,  and  my  landlord 
threatens  to  take  my  bed  from  under  me."  **I 
wish  with  all  my  heart,"  she  said,  "  that  your  eyes 
were  as  good  as  mine,  Mr.  Heyden ;  but  you  have 
injured  them,  I  fear,  with  sewing  by  candle-light." 
"  Yes,  Madam,"  he  replied,  still  mournfully,  "  and 
they  will  never  be  again  what  they  have  been." 
"  Come,  come,"  she  said,  with  animation,  "  cheer 
up,  cheer  up !  you  have  a  friend  who  will  help 
you :  your  rent  shall  be  paid.  Dr.  Warton  tells 
me  that  you  fought  for  this  countiy  in  your  younger 
days ;  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  You  left  your 
own  country,  it  seems,  and  settled  here ;  trusting 
to  the  generosity  of  England.  You  ought  not  to 
be  disappointed  at  such  an  age,  when  your  con- 
duct, as  I  judge,  has  been  praiseworthy."  The 
old  man's  countenance  brightened  up  at  tliis,  and 
his  tone  became  more  firm,  and  he  exclaimed  with 
earnestness,  "Aye,  my  good  Madam,  this  is  what 
they  told  me.  They  told  me  that  you  never  re- 
fused any  body  who  had  a  good  reason  for  asking. 
Yes,  Madam,  I  have  lived  in  England  these  fifty 
years,  and  have  maintained  my  family  till  now 
respectably,  without  troubling  the  parish-oflScers, 
or  begging  of  any  body;  and  I  hope  the  kind 
people  who  have  employed  me  have  been  satisfied 
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with  my  work  The  Doctor  here  has  tried  to  get 
a  little  pension  for  me  from  the  Duke,  in  memory 
of  Minden."  "And  sorry  I  am  to  tell  you,"  I 
said,  "  my  poor  old  friend,  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  success  in  that  scheme.:  My  answer  from  the 
Duke's  secretary  is,  that  your  case  does  not  come 
within  any  of  the  rules."  "  That  is  bad  news. 
Sir,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  must  bear  it  patiently.  It 
was  too  much  for  a  stranger  to  expect."  "But 
what  do  you  owe  for  arrears  of  rent  ? "  enquired 
Mrs.  Bolton.  "Ah,  my  good  Madam,"  he  an- 
swered with  hesitation,  "  it  is  a  large  sum ;  it  is 
too  much  to  ask.  I  can  satisfy  my  landlord  per- 
haps with  paying  hun  a  part  down,  and  promising 
him  the  rest  when  times  are  a  little  better." 
"Well,  but  what  is  it?"  she  enquired  again,  ex- 
pecting probably  that  it  could  not  be  less  than 
twenty  pounds,  by  the  old  man's  delay  in  telling 
her.  "  It  is  three  poimds  and  fifteen  shillings," 
he  Sfidd,  with  fear.  "  You  shall  pay  it  all  at  once 
and  inunediately,"  she  exclaimed,  with  the  greatest 
alacrity ;  "  but  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  con- 
sider what  is  to  become  of  you  afterwards.  I  will 
talk  to  Dr.  Warton .  about  it.  Wait  here  a  mo- 
ment till  you  have  received  the  money." 

Thus  we  left  him,  invoking  blessings  upon  Mrs. 
Bolton's,  head,  and  the  tea^rs  running  down  his 
cheeks.  When  we  came  into  her  own  room,  she 
8aid>  "  Have  you  not  ofl«n  proved  to  me  that  it  is 


cmtntty  in  good  pcdicjn  to  pay:  rents^.  Be.  AY^urtaa  i 
bntieally,  himaanity  muit  ^et  ilia  better  of  pd&ey; 
soinetiiiie&"     '*  Nothmg  coald  be  worse  in  point 
of  poUvy^*-  I  replied^ ''  tban  a  general  readkaesKi^  to 
pay  cents.     I  alwaya  find  ihaXy.  if  I  pay  &r  oaie,  it 
brin^  tvrenty  new:  case?  upon  me  Yery  soon.     It 
induces,  the  pei^e  to  be  negligent  in  saving  up^ 
tibie  necessary  san&»  and  it  encourages  tiie  land^ 
lords^  to  setK  upcHX  theiir  Httk  properly :  s(»nebo^ 
will  mterpose^  they  thinks  and  settle  the  mattei^  ill 
such  an  extremity.     But  nrhen  it  is  perfectly  uiu 
derstood:  tiui4  nobody  will*  interfere  to  pay  arre^m 
of  rent,  matters  go.  on  ia  their  proper  train ;;.  tiM$ 
tenant  subtract^  weekly  froui  his  wages,  in  1^ 
£[rst  instance,  whaie¥er  he  has.  agiseed  to  pay,  and 
tibe  landlord  does  not  wait  b^K>nd  the  fixed  time' 
for  die*  payment;    and  this  prevents  a  lai'ge  debt, 
from  aoeuQiulati^,  which  it  would  be  abediuto 
ruin  for  the  tenant  to  discharge^     This,  then^ 
shoidd  be  tb^  piinciple-  with  respect  to  rent;^ 
espedaUy  as  every  bocfy  knows  to  a  certainty 
beforehsmd  tilat  they  wUt  have  rent  to  pay.     But 
done  know  that  a  fever  wilL  attack  them,  or  that 
they  wili  break  an  arm,  or  that  they  will  lose  theiir 
work  by  the  poverty  or  caprice  ol  their  nuisters^ 
These^  therefore,  are  the  cases  for  a  benefidial, 
disci^simatlng  humanity,  in  which  policy  alwii^is^ 
CMcurSt    But  simple^  inconsiderate  humanity  j» 
ofiM  mischxevouis^^ta  the  persona  who  ar£.  relie^tedy 
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«d  geBe«i%  to.  iftBMtude.  besides.  iMs  hap- 
ptt»  e^itimiaUy  m  maay  of  ow  mest  usual  ehari- 
ties,  ia^  i»ere  iiiM^  k  ooHimcmly  imagined.'* 

'*  But  wkot  i»  thai,  Ihr.  WartoO)"  slie  r^ied, 
wilb  bep  ingnificant  look,  '^  wlukk  I  always-  hear 
kt  1^  SacramesA?  ^ Give  alms  o£  thy  goods^  and 
Myer  turn  thy  fa^ce  from  any  poor  man;  and  the» 
i3$»  &ce  of  the  Lord  shall  not  be  turned  away 
from  th^J  "  '^  I  can  very  well  conceive/'  I  said, 
^  a  slate  of  sodety  so  ordered  and  legtdated,  that 
an  nadeviating  obedience  to  this  merciM  com- 
maud  would  be  supremely  right  in  every  view,  a^ 
it  respects  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  and  our- 
s^esi.  But  ours- is  £sir,  very  &r  indeed^  from  such 
1^  stale;  and  whatever  satis&ction  you  might  leel 
m^yoar  own  nund  frmn  thinking  thai  you  have 
obeyed  God  and  refieved  a  feUowHveatore,  and 
gratified  yeurself  widi  plea^uable  sensalioiM,  yel, 
y  yoB  reflected  upon  it,  you  would  see  thai  such  » 
system,  vniremJIy  adopted,  would  meviiably  pro- 
done  idknessy  me&^city,  £eliese,  and  vice,  OHNigh 
to  r«mi  tfie  coontrv.  Still  the  eotmnaod  is  a  good 
Me,  nercffdKiess;  but  it  most  be  eonstraed,  liibe 
idl  odier  SmptHe-conamaBds,  m  whidi  il  is  ita^ 
possible  *to  flate  the  fimits  and  e^ 
Hinite  aad  easepplieiis  theve  mtl  be  of 
the  feeKa^  #f  il»  hm«  A01M  be ' 

WW  niees  wiBBi  ^^^T  poor  wBonm  5  ^^h  ^b  ^Be  a^Mna 
arppiieaivoBy   aHSd^  ^pe  cbihhw  a^^^  ^^ 
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poor>  we. shall  do  mischief^  mne  times  out  of  ten^ 
in  such  a  country  as  ours«  Yet  the  command 
could  not  have  been  *  never  to  turn  our  faces  from 
any  man  who  has  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  un- 
avoidable misfortunes;'  this  would  have  oflfered 
too  great  a  latitude  to  the  covetous  and  unchari- 
table, who  are  always  ready  enough  to  catch  at 
every  little  twig  to  save  themselves  from  giving 
their  money.  In  short,  it  is  wise  to  make  the 
command  general ;  it  is  thus  a  better  trial  of  our 
disposition ;  but  none  are  bound  to  execute  it 
according  to  the  letter,  but  only  according  to  the 
spirit." 

Mrs.  Bolton  had  the  noble  failing  of  an  almost 
undistinguisliing  bounty;  she  gave  indeed  more 
or  less,  according  to  her  view  of  the  case ;  but  she 
gave  often  where  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  withheld.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  of  so  good 
an  opportunity  to  state  my  sentiments  at  length. 
When  I  had  finished,  "  Well,  my  dear  Sir,"  she 
said,  laughing,  "  I  believe  I  am  deceived  some- 
times, often  if  you  will ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  on 
the  right  side  with  respect  to  oneself  As  to  Hey- 
den,  you  agree  with  me,  no  doubt,  that  it  will  be 
right  in  every  way."  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  his 
difficulties  are  occasioned  by  a  providential  afflic- 
tion, and  they  are  only  temporaiy ;  that  is,  I  think 
he  will  be  able  to  go  on,  when  you  have  paid  his 
rent^  if  we  help  him  afterwards  with  some  of  the 
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pansh-charities.  Othei-wise,  I  should  see  no  use 
in  deferring  a  crisis  which  must  inevitably  come. 
If  it  were  qiiite  certain,  I  mean,  that,  in  spite  of 
your  bounty,  he  must  go  to  the  poorhouse,  I  would 
advise  you  to  retain  it  for  a  more  successful  ope- 
ration." 

**  We  are  in  a  sad  artificial  state,  ttiy  dear  Sir," 
she  said,  rather  sorrowfiilly ;  "  what  a  pity  that 
we  cannot  always  follow  the  impulse  of  so  divine 
a  virtue  as  charity,  without  stopping  to  consider 
80  many  possible  consequences  and  contingencies, 
and  without  the  danger  of  offending  against  some 
great  principle  of  moral  or  political  economy!" 
'*  We  are  in  continual  danger  of  it  if  we  follow  the 
first  impulse,"  I  replied ;  "  and  it  is  a  pity,  cer- 
tainly, because,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stopping  to 
consider  tends  to  harden  t^  heart.     Even  in  the 
case  of  sickness,  when  the  father  of  a  family  can 
no  longer  work  for  its  support,  which  is  a  case 
most  deserving  of  compassion,  we  may  do  mischief. 
Often  have  I   seen  the  ill  effects,  morally  and 
polititally,  of  tibe   stream  of  bounty  which  has 
flowed  in  upon  the  sufferers;     The  sick  man,  ob- 
taining'm6re  by  his  sickness  than  he  could  have 
donie  hy  Iris  labour,  pretends  to  l)e  sick  when  he  is 
ncrti  and  loses  his  former  habits  of  industry  and 
selT-d^ndence.      The  family,  toa,   are    all  en- 
couraged to  be  idle.     This  is  injurious  to  them- 
selves  and  to  the   community.      A  person  who 
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goes  amongst  the  poor,  as  I  do,  officially,  has  the 
means  in  many  instances  of  counteracting  and 
guarding  against  such  evi^  effects*  The  prayers 
which  I  use,  and  the  expressions  which  I  let  fall, 
as  it  were  by  accident,  in  conversation,  tend  to 
show  them  in  what  their  true  happiness  consists, 
and  how  little  they  consult  it  when  they  forsake 
sobriety,  frugality,  industry,  and  other  virtues. 
And  sometimes  I  prevail  upon  them  to  come  to 
church  when  they  recover  from  their  sicknesses ; 
but  there  is  a  terrible  obstacle  to  this.  They  have 
no  clothes  but  their  week-day  suit;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  could  not  expect  them  to  diow 
themselves  there,  attired  so  wretchedly.  Before 
I  settled  in  this  parish,  I  wdiS  not  aware  of  such  a 
degree  of  misery;  every  poor  person  had  two 
suits,  or  at  least  something  better  for  Sunday.  It 
is  not  so  here;  nor  do  I  see  any  remedy;  the 
wages  do  not  allow  it.  The  average  of  £smiilies 
can  but  just  feed  themselves,  and  any  waste  at  .the 
alehouse  or  elsewhere  by  one  individual,  pro- 
duces inunediate  distress  amongst  the  rest  of  thean. 
When  the  head  of  a  family  is  a  drunkard,  it  is  iat 
most  melancholy  case  for  the  wife  and  children, 
and  a  very  difficult  one  &r  a  person  of  philaa* 
thropy  to  know  how  to  manage  properly.  The 
man,  finding  his  family  supported  by  private  be- 
nevolence, indulges  so  much  the  more  in  his  vice ; 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  sight  of  the  misery 
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which  he  occasions  at  home,  might  reclaim  him. 
To  do  good,  certain  and  unmixed  good,  without 
any  alloy  of  harm,  is  quite  a  study,  and  requires 
much  local  and  general  knowledge,  acquired  by 
constant  intercourse  with  the  poor  themselves." 
.  -"  This  is  a  sad,  aMcting  picture  which  you 
draw,  my  dear  Sir,"  she.  said  more  sorrowfully 
than  before ;  "  and  I  am  very  reluctant  to  be 
robbed  of  the  idea,. that,  whenever:  I. give,  I  do 
good.  But  I  know  too  well,  that  my  gifts  have 
been  sometimes  abused.  Yet  I  never  give  rashly, 
and  at  randoni,  from  the  mere  wantonness  of 
giving.  I  am  best  satisfied  when  you  recommend 
to  me.  Dr.  Warton ;  but  my  long  residence  here 
has  made  me  personally  acquainted  vfdth  many 
families  that  have  stood  in  need  of  my  help,  on 
account  of  the  constant  sickness  prevailing 
amongst  them,  and  I  have  had  sufficient  reason, 
I  think,  to  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  them. 
They  are  very  grateful.  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
estimate  the  Hintons  so  highly  as  I  do ;  but  you 
will  be  struck,  no  doubt,  as  I  was,  with  what  Mrs. 
Hinton  said  to  me,  after  you  left  us  the  other  day^ 
It  was  singular,  and  it  was  beautfful;  it  went 
to  my  very  heart.  *  I  cannot  thank  you,  good 
Madam,'  she  said,  *  I  do  not.  know  how  to  do  it ; 
you  fmist  thank  yourself  for  me!'  *' 

To  tell  this  went  to  Mrs,  Bolton's  heart  again, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.    Mrs.  Hinton  was 
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the  most  prepossessing  young  woman  whom  I  had 
ever  seen  in  the  hmnbler  ranks  of  life ;  her  coun-' 
tenance  was  the  sweetest  imaginable,  and  the 
hectic  flush  of  a  decline  made  it  more  mournfully 
beaiitiM  and  interesting.  A  year  ago  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton had  taken  me  in  her  carriage  to  administer 
the  sacrament  to  Mrs.  Hinton's^  ^Y^^g  mother, 
who  was  brought  prematurely  to  the  grave  by 
many  sorrows ;  very  recently  she  had  taken  me  to 
the  daughter  for  the  same  purpose.  Mrs.  Hinton 
haA  never  received  it  before;  she' received  it  then 
by  Mrs.  Bolton's  persuasion,  and  great,  I  believe, 
was  the  comfoil;  of  it  to  her,  which  she  tried  but 
was  unable  to  express. 

After  a  short  pause  of  feeling  and  reflection,  I 
said,  "  Well,  my  dear  Madam,  and  your  ovm 
heart,  I  presume  does  thank  you  for  her.  You 
have  smoothed  the  pillow  of  death  for  this  poor 
young  woman ;  you  have  made  all  her  bed  for  her 
in  her  sickness ;  you  have  supported  her  with  the 
mighty  consolations  of  religion ;  you  have  raised 
her  drooping  spirits  with  the  animating  hopes  of 
eternity;  through  you  she  has  pai-taken  of  her 
Saviour's  body  and  blood,  and  now  reposes  peace- 
ably in  his  love.  She  was  right;  any  words  of 
hers  would  have  been  but  poor  inexpressive 
things;  your  own  heart  alone  could  thank  you 
worthily.  If  you  have  estimated  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Hinton  too  highly,  I  had  rather  be  mistaken 
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with  you  than  correct  with  another  of  a  different 
opinion." 

So  saying,  and  perceiving  her  deeply  affected, 
I  grasped  her  hand  in  haste,  and  hurried  away. 
As  I  passed  the  window  I  beckoned  to  my  chil- 
dren, who  soon  joined  me,  and  immediately,  with- 
out troubling  Mrs.  Bolton  with  a  formal  leave,  we 
all  went  homewards  together.  In  general  I  was 
the  teacher  of  others,  and  they  were  the  learners ; 
to-day  I  had  been  the  learner  myself. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.  dREAfkEAD— HOPES  AND 

FEARS. 


§  1.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greathead^  Mr.  Benson^  &c. 

One  Sunday  night,  near  eleven  o'clock,  as  I  was 
reading  by  myself,  my  whole  family  being  gone  to 
bed,  a  loud  and  continued  rapping  at  the  front 
door  announced  some  urgent  business  that  re- 
quired immediate  attention.  I  opened  the  shutters 
of  one  of  my  windows,  tlu'ew  up  the  sash,  and 
inquired  what  was  the  matter.  The  answer  was 
that  Mr.  Greathead  was  dying,  and  that  he  was 
perpetually  exclaiming  with  vehemence,  "  Why 
do  you  not  fetch  Dr.  Warton  ?  Will  you  leave 
me  to  die  without  seeing  him  ?  I  must  have  him 
here,  or  I  shall  die  distracted ! " 

Such  being  the  case,  I  told  the  messenger  with- 
out hesitation  that  I  would  accompany  him  in- 
stantly. I  must  honestly  confess  that,  fatigued  as 
I  was  vrith  the  service  of  the  day,  and  intending 
soon  to  retire  to  sleep,  and  the  night  being  very 
wet,  I  should  most  gladly  have  dispensed  with  this 
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summons  to  go  one  mile  and  more  from  home, 
with  the  probable  chance  of  being  absent  an  houi* 
or  two.  My  courage  drooped  a  little ;  but  the 
greatness  of  the  act  which  I  was  called  upon  to 
perform,  to  speak  peace  to  the  conscience  of  a 
dying  sinner,  to  appease,  as  I  thought,  the  agonies 
of  a  whole  family,  admitted  of  no  evasions  on  my 
part.  The  mihister  must  spend  and  be  spent 
for  his  flock.  In  a  few  minutes,  equipped  with 
gaiters,  goloshes,  a  great-coat,  and  an  \mibrella, 
I  was  on  the  road,  but  doubting  of  my  o\vn  suflGl- 
ciency,  even  after  so  many  years  of  experience.  I 
have  somewhere  described  the  apparently-evil' 
effects  of  this  feeling,  in  causing  me  to  decline 
opportunities  of  doing  good :  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  I  had  a  specific  object  in  view,  which 
could  not  be  declined  now  that  I  was  sent  for,  the 
feeling  of  insuflSciency  was  of  no  detriment  to  me. 
On  the  contrary,  it  prompted  me  to  ask  for,  and  to 
trust  in,  the  help  of  a  superior  power,  which  might 
show  its  strength  in  my  weakness.  In  truth,  there 
is  no  sufficiency  but  in  God. 

"  What  is  Mr.  Greathead's  disorder??  I  said  to 
the  messenger,  as  we  walked  along  side  by  side 
together.  "  I  fear,"  he  replied,  "  that  my  poor 
master  has  got  a  great  many  bad  disorders.  Sir ; 
but  it  is  an  asthma  of  which  he  seems  to  be  dying 
now. '  The  worst  however  is.  Sir,  that  he  is  sadly 
troubled  in  his  mind.     We  hear  him  all  over  the 
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house  crying  out  aloud  that  the  Devil  is  coming  to 
take  him;  and  sometimes  he  is  persuaded  that  the 
Devil  is  actu^y  come,  and  sits  at  the  head  of  his 
bed^  ready  to. pounce  upon  him...  Ah!  Sir,  he  has 
been  a  good  master  to  us  all ;  we  shall  never  see 
his  like  again.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  quiet 
him.  Sir,  that  he  may  depart  in  peace.  Why,  to 
be  sure,  he  drank  a  good  deal,  and  meddled  somer 
times  with  other  women  besides  his  own  lawful 
wife ;  but  he  is  very  sorry  now.  Sir,  and  so  you 
will  try.  to  comfort  him,  I  hope,  in  the  way  that 
you  know  how  to  do  so  well.  Sir,  as  I  hear.  If  he 
departs  in  peace,  I  shall  be  better  content." 

This  was  amiable  at  least  in  the  servant ;  so  I 
answered  that  I  would  do  my  utmost  for  his  mas- 
ter's benefit.  "  But,"  I  asked,  "  do  you  ever  read 
your  Bible  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  read  it 
now  and  then,  when  I  can  get  time."  "  Then  you 
know  perhaps,"  I  said,  "that  adulteiy,  and  forni- 
cation, and  drunkenness  are  doomed  to  everlasting 
punishment  in  hell-fire."  "  I  cfo.  Sir,"  he  an- 
swered, "but  at  last  my  poor  master  repents." 
"  O,  then  you  think,"  I  said,,  "  that  a  short  repent- 
ance, just  at  last,  will  be  quite  enough  to  do  away 
all  the  sins  of  a  whole  life."  He  hesitated;  at 
length  he  replied  that,  if  it  were  not  so,  it  muat 
go  hard  with  vast  numbers  of  people.  "  Well," 
I  said,  "  and  so  it  will.  Does  not  your  Bible  tell 
you  that  only  a  few  will  be  saved  ?    Vast  numbers 
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of  people  therefore  will  be  condemned,  and  perhaps 
because  their  repentance  began  too  late."  He 
l^esitated , again  longer  than  before ;  so  I  asked 
him  how  long  he  thought ,  his  master  had  been  a 
penitent  ?  "  Why,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  my  poor 
m£^r  had  a  serious  attack  two  years  ago,  and  he 
wa&  very  sorry  then ;  and  when  he  recovered  we 
expeqted  to  see  him  a  very  different  man  ;  but  he 
took  to  his  old  ways.  Sir,  he  could  not  refrain ;  and 
I  verily  believe  he  will  die  in  a  few  hours.  But 
he  is  troubled  now  worse  than  he  was  before,  and 
I  am  sure  he  h  in  earnest;  he  has  been  so  for  a 
couple  of  days.  Sir."  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  I 
said ;  "  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  troubled  about  our 
sins  in  real  earnest,  even  for  a  single  minute.  But 
tell  me,  do  you  think  yom*  master's  case  the  better 
or  the  worse,  in  consequence  of  his  first  repent- 
ance>  an4  his  falling  again  into  his  sins,  in  spite 
of  it  ?  "  .  He  hesitated  as  usual,  but  at  length  con- 
fessed that  it  must  be  the  worse ;  "  Only  now. 
Sir,"  he  ^ded,  "  he  repents  ten  times  as  much  as 
he  did  formerly."  "  I  am  glad  of  that  too,"  I  said ; 
"  if  we  have  been  warned,  and  have  not  taken  suf- 
ficient notice  of  the  warning,  and  God  is  so  gra- 
cious as  to  warn  us  a  second  time,  lyithout  striking 
us  dead  at  once,  surely  it  requires  much  more  sor- 
row to  place  us  in  the  condition  in  wliich  we  were 
before.  I  hope  your  master  has  really,  as  you 
suppose,  ten  times  as  much  trouble  as  formerly ; 
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it  is  the  besi  thing  for  him  in  his  situation.  But 
God  knows  what  the  event  will  be !  Do  you  think 
that  any  quaiitity  of  the  most  sincere  repentance 
will  undo  what  he  has  done  ? " 

"  No,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  very  well  that 
can  never  be."  "If,"  I  said,  "  by  habits  of  drunk- 
enness and  profligacy,  he  has  ruined  his  own  con- 
stitution, and  given  a  diseased  constitution  to  his 
children,  will  his  sorrow  for  it  afterwards  be  a 
remedy  for  these  evils?  Will  his  children  in- 
stantly become  stout  and  strong ?"  "No,  indeed. 
Sir,"  he  replied ;  "  it  is  impossible."  "  If,"  I  said 
again,  "  he  has  seduced  and  polluted  an  innocent 
young  woman,  will  his  repentance,  be  it  ever  so 
deep  and  sincere,  restore  to  her  her  lost  virtue,  her 
fair  reputation,  her  sweet  peace  of  mind  ? "  "  Ah ! 
Sir,"  he  answered,  "  they  can  never  be  restored." 
"  Will  his  sons  and  daughters,  who  have  been 
sworn  to  him  before  the  magistrates,"  I  asked, 
"  cease  immediately  to  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of 
scorn,  and  called  bastards,  and  to  carry  this  painful 
recollection  about  them,  because  he  repents  ? "  "  I 
know  it,  Sir,  I  know  it,"  he  cried,  in  a  tone  of  agita- 
tion ;  "  none  of  these  misfortunes  can  be  undone." 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  will  ask  only  one  question 
more.  Will  any  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
corrupted  and  fallen  into  habits  of  sin  by  his  ex- 
ample be  a  bit  the  better  for  all  his  sorrow  when 
he  lies  on  his  death-bed  ?     Will  they  even  know 
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Anything  about  it  V*  "  Most  likely  not.  Sir,"  he 
answered ;  "  none  but  his  own  family  will  know, 
and  I  shQuld  think  it  would  be  a  good  warning  to 
them^^  "  I  hope  so,"  I  said ;  "  and  in  that  manner 
it  may  be  useful  to  theniy  but  what  is  to  become  of 
the  rest?  Will  not  God  punish  him  for  all  the 
miseries  inflicted  upon  others  whom  his  repent- 
ance does  not  benefit  in  any  way,  either  by  warn- 
ing them,  or  by  removing  or  lessening  their  mise^ 
ries  ?"  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing,  Sir,"  he  cried,  more 
agitated  than  before. ;  "  I  see  it  now ;  I  see  it,  as 
if  it  was  broad  daylight ;  it  stares  me  in  the  face. 
But  is  there  ng  tope  theij  for  my  poor  master  ? " 
he  asked,  with  trepidation.  "  Yes,"  I  replied ; 
*'  the  Gospel  gives  hope  to  all  sinners ;  all  may  be 
saved  by  Jesijs  Christ.  But  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand how  difficult  it  is  to  save  them,  and  yet  to  be 
just." 

By  this  time  we  were  advanced  about  half-way, 
and  my  companion  suddenly  stopped,  and  rung  a 
!)ell  at  a  house  wtdch  was  ojpposite  to  us.  "  Mr. 
Benson,"  lie  said,  "is  here.  Sir,  with  one  of  his 
patients,  and  I  am  ordered  to  take  him  with  me." 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Benson  soon  joined  us,  and  then 
I  desired  the  .messenger  to  hasten  on  before  us, 
and  amiounce  our  speedy  arrival.  When  leflb  by 
ourselves  we  began  to  talk  about  Mr.  Greathead, 
of  whom,  in  fact,  I  knew  very  little,  on  account  of 
his  short  residence  in  my  parish ;  but  I  had  heard 
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that^  being  the  most  goodnatured  man  imaginable, 
he  had  neilher  morals  nor  religion.  He  was  a 
stock-broker ;  and  the  Stock-Exchange,  I  fancy, 
is  not  .the  place  in  which  either  are  usually  ac- 
quired. If  people  carry  them  there,  it  is  well ; 
and  if  they  keep  them  afterwards,  it  is  still  better; 
but  it  is  not  the  school  of  piety  or  virtue. 

/'Tell  me,  Mr.  Benson^"  I  said,  "what  is  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Greathead's  severe  and  dangerous 
attack? "  " Drinking,  chiefly,"  he  answered, with- 
out scruple;  "he  has  already  >suffered  severely, 
and  came  here  to  re-establish  his  health ;  and  as 
long  as  the  novelemployment  of  putting  his  Uttle 
villa-retreiat  into  the  m,€>st  beauti&l  order  occupied 
the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention,  he  improved 
in  his  strength  gradually  and  steadily,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes. 
But  you  know.  Sir,  how  difficult  it  is  to  root  out 
inveterate  habits ;  he  returued  to  them,  and  they 
have  served  him  as  they  did  before,  or  worse. 
They  have  brought  him  to  death's  door,  and  it  will 
be  a  miracle  if  he  escapes.  I  really  believe  I  can 
do  notliing  for  him.  His  imagi^ation,  too,  not  his 
disorder,  drives  him  mad." 

"  It  is  the  terror  of  dying,"  I  replied,  "  under 
such  circumstances  8ws  his.  This  is  a  very  awful 
case,  Mr.  Benson.  But  what  is  Mrs.  Greathead  ? 
A  woman  of  sense  and  feeling,  or  what  ? "  "  She 
is  very  young.  Sir,"  he  answered ;   "  she  is  his 
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second  wife ;  and  sorry  I  am  to  say,  that  he  broke 
iUke  heart  of  his  first  wife  by  his  profligate  course 
of  living.  She  lies  buried  in  your  own  church- 
yard. Sir;  you  buried  her,  I  believe,  yourself. 
His  grief  at  the  funeral  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
parish,  and  I  should  think  you  must  remember  it." 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  now  you  remind  me,  I  do.  He 
was  a  stranger ;  but,  seeing  his  grief,  I  inquired 
his  name,  and  recollect  that  it  was  Greathead. 
He  appeared  to  be  incons6lable,  and  his  friends 
carried  him  away  almost  by  violence.  I  gave  him 
credit  for  being  a  most  tender  and  attached  hus- 
band. I  little  thought  that  the  pang  of  separation 
had  been  made  so  keen  by  the  consciousness  that 
he  liimself  was  the  murderer  of  her  whom  he  laid 
in  the  grave.  But  was  the  present  Mrs.  Great- 
head  acquainted  with  all  this  ? "  "  Perfectly,"  he 
answered ;  "  but  the  match  raised  her  perhaps  in 
her  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  her  family.  She 
and  they  were  poor,  and  Mr.  Greatliead  is  sup- 
posed to  be  rich.  He  spends  a  great  deal,  at 
any  rate.  She  intended  perhaps  to  have  the 
credit  of  reforming  a  rake ;  but  she  was  mistaken 
in  her  powers,  and  has  suffered  bitterly,  I  know. 
She  does  not  want  sense  or  feeling.  Sir,  I  ima- 
gine." 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  account  of  tbe  children  V 
I  asked.     "  They  are   all  very  young,"  he   an- 
swered, "  except  one   girl,  who  is  illegitimate. 
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He  is  reported  to  have  several  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, but  she  is  the  only  one  who  lives  in  his 
family.  He  has  no  child  by  his  present  wife." 
"  That  may  be  well  for  her^  I  said,  "  whether 
Mr.  Greathead  lives  or  dies.  K  she  has  proper 
feelings,  she  must  have  felt,  if  the  circumstance 
had  occurred,  that  a  child  of  her  own  would  have 
been  degraded  by  being  brought  up  with  another 
basely  bom.  Indeed,  I  do  not  understand  how 
she  escapes  the  imputation  of  degrading  herself 
voluntarily  by  her  present  conduct,  or  how  she 
can  endure  the  reflection  of  seeing  daily  an  indu-* 
bitable  testimony  of  her  husband's  profligacy. 
This  is  not  to  the  apparent  advantage  of  her  sense 
or  feeling,  Mr.  Benson.  But  I  will  not  judge  her 
harshly ;  it  niay  be  a  divine  charity ;  and  I  hope 
It  is  so. 

With  this  conversation  we  arrived  at  Mr. 
Greathead's  house.  The  messenger  was  at  the 
gate  to  light  us  and  conduct  us  in.  He  took  us 
by  the  back  way,  through  the  apartments  of  the 
sorants,  which  appeared'  to  be  in  the  greatest 
collision.  Every  chair  had  a  bundle  of  things 
upon  it,  as  if  every  servant  had  been  packing  up 
something  for  himself.  It  gave  me  the  idea  of  a 
city  which  had  been  sacked,  but  the  spoil  riot  yet 
carried  offl  What  will  these  people  do,  I  thought, 
if  their  wretched  master  should  recover?  Will 
they  return  everything  to  its  proper  place^  as  if 
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nothing  had  happened,  and  look  him  and  one 
another  in  the  face,  without  a  bliish  or  a  twinge 
at  the  heart  ?  Mr,  Benson  had  gone  at  once  up 
stairs/ and  in  Uttle  more  than  two  minutes  sent 
fw  me.  I  obeyed  without  hesitation,  but  not 
without  fear.  Before  the  door  of  the  sick  cham- 
ber was  opened,  I  had  no  definite  notice  of  the 
sight  which  I  was  about  to  encounter ;  but  I  ima- 
gined the  worst.  I  heard  confused  sounds  of  steps 
and  voices,  and  the  very  confusion  created  the 
more  terrible  fancies;  the  very  indistinctness  added 
to  the  expectation  of  something  strange  and  aw&L 
But  now  the  door  opens,  and  no  mystery  re-* 
mains, 

"  Why  will  you  not  believe  me  ? "  the  poor 
man  was  crying,  with  impatience  and  agony. 
**  Why  will  you  not  believe  your  own  eyes? — 
Cannot  you  all  see  him  as  well  as  myself? — ^Is 
he  not  sitting  behind  me  at  the  bed's  head,  to 
seize  upon  me  for  his  victiin,  as  soon  as  I  haye 
breathed  jny  last?"  "  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Benson  calmly,  "  you  are  not  looking  towards 
the  bed's  head,  and  how  then  can  you  see  any- 
body there,  if  it  were  really  so  ?— However,  there 
is  nobody  there,  I  assure  you,  of  any  sort  or  kind 
whatever."  "  Have  I  not  looked  often  enough  ?" 
he  cried  again  with  the  same  agony.  "  Why  will 
you  compel  me,  by  your  contradiction,  to  lock 
once  more  ?— Ah !  there  he  is  I"  he  exclaimed 
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with  horror,  having  suddenly  turned  his  head 
round,  and  snatched  a  hasty  glance,  and  beholding 
the  same  terrific  figure  keeping  apparently  the 
same  watch- — "  There  he  is!"  the  poof  man 
reiterated;  and  then  seeing  me,  he  exclaimed, 
"  O  save  me.  Dr.  Warton !  save  me,  if  you  can ! 
These  foolish  people  have  no  power  to  drive  away 
my  enemy,  and  pretend,  forsooth,  that  they  cannot 
see  him,  and  think  it  nothing  but  my  own  dis- 
turbed imagination — ^Ah !  it  is  a  dire  reality.  Dr. 
Warton !  I  shall  soon  be  seized,  and  hurried  off 
below,  by  this  black  infernal  spirit  that  has 
mounted  his  terrible  guard  behind  me !  I  am  his 
slave,  and  have  done  his  work — ^fit  slave  for  such 
a  tyrant ! — ^Now  I  know  it  to  my  cost !  '* 

This,  no  doubt,  was  dreadfiil  to  everybody; 
but  I  observed  nobody,  to  mark  how  they  were 
affected.  My  whole  attention  was  rivetted  upon 
the  man  himself  alone.  As  he  spoke,  he  writhed 
his  body  about,  and  betrayed  all  the  sensations  df 
one  around  whom  a  thousand  devils  were  crawling 
on  every  limb.  His  eyes  darted  rapid  looks  of 
abhorrence  and  terror.  "  Be  silent !"  at  length  I 
said  with  solemnity,  and  with  my  finger  uplifted 
authoritatively  ;  "  Be  silent,  I  enjoin  you,  that 
you  may  hear  what  I,  the  minister  of  Christ,  have 
to  say  for  your  direction  and  comfort."  In  an 
instant  his  perturbation  was  wonderfiilly  calmed ; 
he  expected  someUiing,  I  presume,  like  a  magic 
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charm  at  once  to  expel  the  king  of  terrors  from 
his  post,  and  drown  him  for  ever  in  the  Red  Sea. 
His  face  was  fixed  on  mine  with  an  incessant, 
undeviating,  and  anxious  gaze.  "  We  see  no 
spectre  ourselves,"  I  continued,  with  the  same 
slow  solenmity ;  "  none  of  us  see  anything  un- 
usual to  alarm  you ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
your  eyes  may  see  something  which  ours  do  not." 
"  Aye,  aye.  Dr.  Warton,"  he  interposed,  "  that 
is  it ;  he  shows  himself  to  me,  and  not  to  the  rest 
of  you— his  errand  is  to  me  alone."  "  So  it  is," 
I  resumed ;  '^  and  the  errand  is  a  gracious  one, 
although  delivered  by  so  fearful  a  messenger. 
God  sends  him,  or  creates  the  fancy  in  yom*  own 
mind  (it  matters  not  which,  it  is  just  the  same)  ; 
he  sends  him  to  hasten  your  repentance  for  the 
past,  and  to  redouble  your  cares  for  the  future. 
There  is  a  world  in  futurity  to  be  peopled  with 
countless  millions  of  beings,  like  Mm  whom  it 
hath  pleased  God  that  you  should  see,  or  imagine 
that  you  see,  and  whom  you  equally  fear  and 
abhor.  But  what  should  be  the  effect  of  your  fear 
and  abhorrence  ? — To  throw  yom'self  without  a 
moment's  delay  upon  the  divine  mercy;  to  seek 
reconciliation  with  God  in  the  way  that  he  has 
appointed ;  and  thus,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  to  dis- 
appoint this  wicked  minister  of  darkness  and  tor- 
ments of  his  expected  prey.  Who  knows  but  that 
a  merciful  God,  appeased  by  your  tears  of  con^ 
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trition,  aiid  by  your  prayers  for  help  atid  pdrdon, 
may  dispatch  a  niighty  angel  of  light  from  his 
blest  abode,  the  gracious  ministiBr  of  salvation,  to 
replace,  with  his  heavenly  guard,  this  ugly,  terrific 
fiend,  whoiti  you  so  justly  dread.  It  is  btit  the 
usual  goodness  of  God  to  the  penitent  sitiner,  who 
desires  to  riecover  himself  from  the  share  of  the 
devil,  and  asks  for  strength  from  above  to  db  it."  . 
"  Ah !  it  is  too  late.  Dr.  Warton — it  is  too 
late ! "  he  cried,  interrupting  me.  "  This  fiend  is 
hot  sent  to  warn,  but  to  take  me !"  '*  I  hope 
not,"  I  said  ininiediately ;  *'  I  trust  not,  if  you 
begin  sincerely  to  repent."  "  Oh !  I  repieiit.  Dr. 
Warton,"  he  replied  Mith  eagernei^s,  "  I  repeilt 
with  sincerity,  I  am  sure.  I  never  saw  my 
wickedness  so  clearly,  or  deplbi-ed  it  sb  strorigljr 
before.  But  it  is  too  late,  it  is  too  late  V  "  If 
your  own  heart  does  not  deceive  you,"  I  said,  "  it 
is  not  yet  too  late.  The  purpose  of  this  dirfefiil 
messenger  has  been  accomplished,  if  you  are  hoW 
really  touched  with  a  deep  and  awfiil  seiise  of  your 
sins ;  if  you  notv  feel  confident,  that,  with  the 
usual  blessing  of  God  upon  your  endeavours,  you 
Would  not  in  any  case,  should  your  life  be  sparied; 
rekpse  into  them  again.  But  still  I  will  not  ask 
God  to  withdraw  him,  till  God  himself  see  fit. 
Evil  as  he  is,  he  has  been  the  minister  to  you  of 
good.  He  has  given  yoil  a  lively  picturie  of  his 
kingdom;  in  tvhich  the  fire  is  never  quenched,  ih? 
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worm  never  dies-  You  start  back,,  as  well  you 
may,  with  horror  from  the  precipice,  overhanging 
the  gulf  in  which  such  beings  dwell  with  ever^ 
lasting  burnings;  you  repent  that  your  passion;^ 
Hiid  appetites  evei*  beguiled  you  to  the  brink  of 
mich  a  precipice ;  you  would  fly  now  from  Satan 
to  God,  If  this  be  no  transient  feeling,  no  mere 
iiloni'eiitary  terror  of  the  divine  vengeance,  to  dis- 
appear with  the  disappearance  of  this  frightiul 
spectre,  btlt  a  permanent  principle,  the  beginning 
bf  wisdom,  and  the  seed  of  righteousness,  to  spring 
iip  and  bear  fruit  under  the  cherishing  influence  of 
God's  holy  spirit,  the  gracious  object  is  answered ; 
henceforth  you  may  wake  or  sleep  in  peace.  This 
being,  I  promise  you,  will  haunt  you  no  more." 

**  I  am  going  very  fast.  Dr.  Warton,"  hie  replied 
with  ail  accent  of  despair.  **  In  the  few  hours 
that  may  be  allowed  me  here,  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  shew  the  difference  between  my 
former  and  my  present  repentance.  I  was  sorry 
before,  but  1  did  not  follow  up  my  sorrow,  as  I 
intended  to  have  done,  with  a  new  life.  I  am 
sorry  again,  doubly  sorry,  and  now  I  can  perform 
no  act  to  prove  it.  I  am  at  the  last  stage,  and 
very  soon  I  shall  be  seen  no  more.  I  feel  assured 
of  my  own  sincerity ;  but  what  avails  the  mere 
feeling  of  my  own  mind  ?  Must  I  not  bear  fruit, 
Its  you  say,  to  give  evidence  of  the  good  seed?'* 

'  Undoubtedly  ybu  must,"  I  a»jswered;  ^'  but  only 
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such  fruit  as  is  possible  to  be  produced  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Pi-ovidence  has  placed  you. 
God  is  no  severe  taskmaster,  who  requires  more 
than  can  be  done."  "  Ah ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
desponding  tone,  "  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do 
now "  "  Do  you  remember  the  poor  malefactor 
upon  the  cross  ? "  I  asked.  "  I  do,"  he  replied, 
with  a  look  of  surprise  at  the  question ;  "  but 
what  of  that  ? "  "  Could  any  condition,"  I  in- 
quired, "Jde  worse  than  his  for  proving  his  repent- 
ance by  his  deeds? — ^Yet  he  was  accepted,  you 
know."  "  I  never  understood  it,  sir,"  he  answered 
doubtingly ;  "  and  my  case  is  very  unlike."  "  It 
is  like,"  I  said,  "  in  the  way  in  which  I  compare 
the  two,  and  I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  be  like  in 
the  event.  In  some  respects  you  have  greatly  the 
advantage  of  him.  You  have  still  a  power,  which 
he  had  not,  of  doing  many  needful  things  in  your 
own  person;  of  repairing  injuries,  of  forgiving 
enemies,  of  asking  forgiveness  from  your  fellow- 
creatures  for  yourself;  of  doing  deeds  of  charity^ 
to  your  neighbours ;  of  admonishing  your  com- 
panions, and  those  most  dear  to  you,  to  shun  the 
paths  which  once  appeared  gay  and  flowery,  but 
now  are  found  to  be  dismal  and  thorny.  None  of 
these  deeds  were  in  his  power ;  but  his  faith  sup- 
plied the  lack  of  everything  else.  In  that  no 
mortal  of  ages  since  can  equal  him.  He  saw  his 
Saviour  dying  in  agony,  yet  he  believed  that  he 
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would  live  for  ever,  and  could  open  the  gates  of 
death  and  bliss  to  whom  he  would.  You  know 
that  your  Saviour  died,  but  you  also  know  that  he 
rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven.  Well, 
therefore,  may  you  believe,  tliat  he  is  mighty  to 
save.  Still,  poor  as  your  belief  is,  God  will  ac- 
cept it  as  sufficient,  if  it  be  what  it  can  be,  by  his 
own  aid.  Still,  because  he  has  graciously  pro- 
mised so  to  do,  he  will  reckon  your  inferior  faith 
to  you  for  righteousness,  when  he  sees  it  working 
as  effectually  as  his  providence  permits  it." 

"  Well  then,"  he  exclaimed,  somewhat  joyMly, 
"  I  will  not  lose  an  instant.  There  are  injuries 
that  I  can  repair,  and  forgivenesses  that  I  can  ask 
for  myself,  and  persons  that  I  can  myself  forgive. 
Bring  me  pen,  ink,  and  paper,"  he  cried  all  in  a 
hurry.  "  Ah !"  he  started  and  continued,  trem- 
bling, "  but  some  that  I  have  injured  are  dead ; 
that  is  irreparable ;  they  can  never  be  replaced 
where  I  found  them ;  they  can  never  forgive  me  ; 
I  cannot  ask  them  to  do  it ;  they  will  confront  me 
in  the  judgment." 

Thus,  in  an  instant,  the  little  gleam  of  hope, 
which  threw  a  faint  ray  over  his  countenance,  was 
extinguished,  and  a  fearful  darkness  returned.  He 
had  risen  in  his  bed,  but  now  fell  back  again  in 
apparent  despair.  I  pitied  him,  but  thought  it 
right,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  himself  and  the 
rest  not  to  endeavour  to  mitigate  his  suffering  at 
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once.  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it  is  a  painful  thing  to 
reflect  upon ;  and  let  all  of  us,  whom  it  may  please 
God  to  permit  to  survive,  and  to  mix  again  in  the 
lousiness  of  life,  spare  om'selves  tliis  pang  by 
dealing  justly  with  everybody.  Death  sweeps 
away  the  injured,  and  the  injurer,  irremediably; 
no  atonement  is  made,  no  reconciliation  takes 
place,  and  the  injury,  perhaps,  poisons  the  happi-^ 
ness  of  the  succeeding  generation.  Undoubtedly 
|f  the  injurer  outlive  those  whom  he  has  wronged, 
and  has  suflFered  them  to  die  without  any  abatement 
of  their  wrongs,  this  requires  a  deeper  sorrow ; 
and  I  hope.  Sir,  that  God  vrill  prolong  your  time 
a  little  for  a  more  due  consideration  of  it.  Per-^ 
chance,  after  all,  you  may  find  some  way  of  alle- 
viating what  you  cannot  entirely  repair,  or  ask 
forgiveness  of.  What  can  be  Aone  should  be  done, 
^nd  for  the  rest  you  must  throw  yom*self  on  the 
abundant  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ." 

Mr.  Greathead  rose  once  more,  but  being  un- 
able to  guide  the  pen,  now  returned  it  to  the  lady 
who  had  brought  it  to  him.  It  was  Mrs.  Great- 
head*  She  was  in  much  agitation,  and  her  eyes 
were  swollen  with  tears.  The  pen  dropped  from 
her  trembling  hand,  and  was  thought  of  no  more. 
She  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  covered  hey 
face  with  her  handkerchief.  Mr.  Benson  took 
fiway  the  inkstand  and  the  paper,  advising  Mr. 
Greathead  to  defer  the  letter-writing  to  a  calmer 
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how.  ^'  A  calmer  hour  J "  exclaimed  the  pick 
man.  "  When,  when  shall  I  see  a  calmer  hour  ? 
■J^his  threatens  to  be  the  last,  and  you  talk  of  a 
caliper  hour.  D^-.  Warton,  hope  flashed  upon  me^, 
but  now  I  pei'ceive  my  case  is  hopeless ;  fear  alone 
possess<es  me." 

"  You  wish  me  to  pray  with  you,  I  presume," 
\  said,  "  I  do,  by  all  means,"  he  replied.  "  That 
Wfis  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  I  took  the 
lijjerty  of  sending  for  you."  "  Let  us  ajl  kneel 
down  then,"  I  said,  "  ^t  oncq,  and  may  God  ac- 
cept the  supplications  which  we  send  up  to  him 
in  the  pp-me  of  our  only  Mediator  aiid  Intercessor, 
Yf\x.o  sits  at  his  right  baud  for  ever,  to  he  ready  to 
pi'esent  them  to  him,  with  all  the  mighty  assist- 
ance which  he  himself  can  give." 

I  had  no  prayer-book,  nor  did  I  9,sk  for  one ; 
neither   did   any  person  in  this  family  thiiik  of 
giving  me  one.     But  they  all  knelt  down,  and  thq 
sick  man,  with  some  difficulty,  turned  himself  in 
the  bed,  and  went  also  upon  his  knees.     This  was 
ap   excellent   sign    of   his    humility,  and  of  his 
earpestpess ;  but  a  more  striking  thing  followed. 
\j/L  turning  over,  his  face  was  directed  towards  the 
bed's  head,  where  his   terrific   enemy  had  beeu 
posted   so   long,   and   whom,  no   doubt,   he    still 
expected   to   see;   but,  it    should   seem,  he  had 
vanished.    The  fancy,  stimulated  by  guilt  to  create 
images  of  horror,  had  ceased  for  a  ^vhile  to  do  it. 
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and  lay  dormant  and  quiet;  tears  burst  instantly 
from  his  eyes,  of  which  I  did  not  know  the  true 
cause ;  but  he  soon  explained  it.  Clasping  his 
hand  he  spoke  ^vith  fervour,  and  said,  "  Thank 
God !  thank  God !  the  terrible  spirit  is  gone !" 
"  God  is  gracious  then,  indeed,"  I  replied,  "  and 
deserves  your  utmost  gratitude.  But  the  appear- 
ance and  the  disappearance  of  this  spectre  were 
both  mercifid.  I  trust,  however,  you  will  render 
it  unnecessary,  by  your  humble  and  contrite  heart, 
that  such  a  spectre  should  ever  appear  again. 
But  let  us  use  the  precious  moments  aright.  The 
calmer  hour,  which  you  never  expected  at  all,  is 
come  in  an  instant.  Wonderful  is  the  power,  in- 
finitely wonderfid  is  the  goodness  of  God !  Let 
us  pray  to  him,  let  us  pray  to  liim !" 

My   thoughts  were  now  led  into   a  different 
channel  fi'om  the  one  in  which  they  were  flowing 
before,  and  I  began  thus  : — "  O  Almighty  and  most 
merciful  Father,  marvellous  art  thou  in  thy  doings, 
and  marvellous  in  thy  love  for  the  souls  of  men ! 
Thou  tumest  them  in  a  moment,  as  seemeth  fit  to 
thyself ;  thou  biddest,  and  it  is  done  !     In  a  mo- 
ment thou  changest  hope  into  fear,  and  fear  into 
hope,  but  both  to  execute  thy  purposes  of  grace. 
O  bless  this  thy  afflicted  servant,  who  thus  himibles 
himself  under  thy  correcting  hand,  and  cause  the 
hope,  wliich  thou  hast  planted  in  his  breast,  to 
grow  there  into  a  finner  assurance  of  thy  mercy ; 
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that  his  desire  of  recovering  thy  favour  may  be 
quickened,  encouraged,  strengthened,  and  esta- 
blished, and  all  his  fears  expelled  by  love.  Thou 
delightest  not  to  break  the  bruised  reed,  or  quench 
the  smoking  flax ;  thou  delightest  to  make  the 
sorrowful  hear  of  joy  and  gladness,  and  the  heart 
which  thou  hast  broken  rejoice.  Thy  wrath  lay 
hard  upon  him ;  bitter  imaginations  possessed  his 
mind ;  the  terrors  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind 
overspread  him ;  and  his  soul  was  tormented  with 
an  intolerable  anguish,  anticipating  thy  judg- 
ments, and  incapable  of  discerning  thy  mercies. 
But  thou  hast  lifted  up  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance upon  him,  and  comfort  is  come  at  once. 
In  the  midst  of  his  troubles  he  returned  to  a  right 
understanding  of  himself,  and  sought  afl;er  thee, 
and  resolved  to  try  to  please  thee  by  redeeming 
the  past  with  the  future.  O  give  liim  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  only  scheme  of  redemption  which 
is  revealed  in  thy  holy  word.  Let  him  understand 
and  feel  that  the  blood  of  Christ  alone  washeth 
out  sin.  In  liis  zeal  to  appease  thy  anger,  he 
would  have  undone  the  past,  if  the  past  had  been 
capable  of  being  undone ;  but  it  could  not  be,  and 
the  record  of  his  sins  still  rose  up  against  him,  un- 
cancelled, unobliterated,  indelible.  Thy  blessed  Son 
alone  can  cancel  it ;  he  alone  can  blot  out  all  the 
appalling  items  of  the  account;  he  alone  can  prevail 
with  thee  to  reckon  them  to  him  no  more  for  ever. 
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Jjet  him  then  ^ay  hold  finply  upon  CJirist;  cn^cified; 
and  do  thou  send  besides  thy  blessed  Spirit,  to 
improve  tlie  godly  sorrow  which  now  reigns  within 
him;  ^nd  to  renew  whatever  has  beei^  decayed 
by  the  fraud  of  the  devil,  or  his  own  carnal  will. 
O  Father  of  all  comfort,  thou  hast  opened  thine 
eye  of  mercy  upon  him ;  shut  it  not  again  in  dis^ 
pleasure;  continye  to  regard  him  with  pity  and 
compassion;  and  allay  his  troubled  copscience 
with  peace  t^irough  Jesus  Christ;." 

Thus  I  prayed,  combiniiig  together  vaj'iou^ 
thoughts  chiefly  fi'om  the  visitfi^tion  service,  which 
was  so  familiar  to  me.  There  is  no  wonder 
that  si|ch  ^  prayer,  imperfect  as  it  might  be,  was 
useful  to  onc^  in  the  condition  of  my  patient.  I 
intended  to  instruct  him  whilst  J  both  awakened 
m^  consoled  him,  invoking,  at  the  same  time, 
superior  aid.  Every  good  design  appeared  to  be 
fully  answered,  and  great  was  my  joy  when  I 
heaj^'d  him  say,  after  a  sjiort  p^iuse  of  silent  ab- 
straction, "  It  was  a  happy  thing,  Dr.  Warton, 
tbat  I  sent  for  you.  I  am  a  new  man.  But  it  is 
too  much,  perhaps,  to  ask  for  another  favour,  that 
you  would  give  me  the  holy  sacrament.  I  am 
most  unworthy  of  it  I  very  well  know ;  but,  if  you 
think  proper,  I  would  leave  no  duty  unperformed. 
God  puts  this  in  my  power ;  I  wish  every  other 
were  equally  so.  But,  as  you  have  said,  the  past 
cannot  be  undone."      "  You  are  unworthy.  Sir, 
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certainly,"  I  replied ;  "  we  are  all  unworthy ;  but 
you  have  the  feelings  which  ar^  essential  to  a 
worthy  reception  of  the  sacrament;  and,  there- 
fore, I  trust  you  will  receive  it  worthily.  I  will 
administer  it  to  you  immediately." 

Upon  this  I  rose  from  my  knees ;  and  all  tjie  neces- 
sary things  having  been  provided  and  properly  ar- 
raiiged  in  a  few  minutes,  I  performed  the  holy  rite. 
]^rs.  Gx'eathead,  Mr.  Benson,  and  the  nurse  were 
voluntary  communicants.  The  servants  declined 
and  retired ;  nor  did  I  press  them  to  sts^y.  The 
poor  illegitimate  daughter  had  not  been  confipned. 
**  It  is  a  pity,"  I  said  to  her,  "  that  you  cannot 
pfiToperly  join  with  us  on  so  striking  an  occasion. 
But  remain  in  the  chamber,  nevertheless.  The 
mere  sight  of  the  ceremony,  administered  at  such 
a  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of  one  \mder  such  awful 
circumstances,  who  is  your  own  father,  may  make  a 
jvholesome  impression  upon  your  mind,  and  be  not 
easily  erased  in  after  life." 

Nothing  else  occurred  which  was  not  common ; 
and  Mr.  Benson  soon  left  us,  taking  the  nurse 
with  him  down  stairs,  to  give  Jier  some  directions 
about  the  medicines,  and  other  things.  So  there 
remained  with  the  sick  man  none  but  the  daughter, 
Mrs.  Greathead,  and  myself. 
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§  11. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greathead. 

When  the  poor  penitent  perceived  that  the 
rest  were  gone,  he  said,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  I 
am  glad  that  they  have  left  us.  I  have  been 
guilty  of  a  grievous  injury,  and  now  I  will  do  an 
act  of  justice,  for  which  one  witness  will  be  suf- 
ficient ;  and  no  witness  could  be  better  than  you, 
Dr.  Warton."  "  Then  so  far  you  will  be  like 
Zacchseus,"  I  replied.  "  They  who  hold  any  inter- 
course with  the  Saviour,  must  depart  as  soon  as 
may  be  from  all  iniquity.  You  have  partaken  of 
his  body  and  blood ;  an  act  of  justice  is  an  ad- 
mirable sequel,  and  a  good  proof  of  the  benefit  of 
what  you  have  done.  This  night,  I  trust,  is  sal- 
vation come  to  this  house." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Dr.  Warton,"  he  said, 
with  energy,  "  for  reminding  me  of  that  scripture- 
story.  It  spreads  a  comfort  over  me  wliich  I  have 
not  felt  before."  And  at  once  his  brow  expanded, 
and  his  eyes,  no  longer  scowling  darkly  and  wildly, 
and  expressive  of  apprehension  and  fear,  became 
clear,  serene,  and  tranquil.  It  was  evident  that  hope 
was  growing  rapidly  in  his  breast ;  but  it  was  my 
business  to  take  care  that  it  did  not  grow  too 
fast,  or  from  an  unsound  root ;  I  meant  to  comfort 
him  by  mentioning  the  story  of  Zacchseus,  but  not 
to  exalt  liim  at  once  into  an  assui*ance  of  liis  sal- 
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vation.  So  I  said  with  caution,  "  We  must  take 
care  that  we  have  put  ourselves  into  all  the  same 
circumstances,  or  are  capable  of  doing  it,  in  order 
to  derive  a  full  and  well-grounded  comfort  from 
any  scripture-story.  There  may  be  peculiarities 
in  our  own  case,  wliich  give  a  different  feature  to 
it,  and  destroy  the  seeming  similitude.  Un- 
doubtedly every  malefactor  should  think  of  the 
malefactor  on  the  cross ;  and  every  fraudulent  or 
unjust  man  should  think  of  Zacchaeus ;  and  others 
might  think  of  David;  but  if  the  next  thought 
were  that,  like  Zacchaeus,  and  the  malefactor,  and 
David,  they  would  certainly  be  pardoned  and 
saved,  the  recording  of  those  stories  in  the  Scrip- 
tures would  be  fatal  to  many  a  soul.  Tlie  first 
feeling  upon  reading  them  will  naturally  be  a 
feeling  of  comfort;  we  should  naturally  say  to 
ourselves,  the  Scripture  forbids  all  despair,  even 
to  the  worst  of  sinners.  But  when  we  have  ex- 
pelled despair,  then  we  must  begin  to  reason 
calmly  upon  the  subject,  and  consider  what  we 
have  done,  and  what  we  have  left  undone,  and  what 
remains  to  do,  to  make  our  cases  similar,  not  in 
the  letter  but  in  the  spirit  of  the  transaction,  to 
those  which  received  so  signal  a  pardon.  Other- 
vnse  om*  comfort  may  be  but  a  delusive  comfort 
after  all,  and  our  rising  above  despair  may  only 
alleviate  the  pang  of  death  without  leading  to  our 
salvation.    If  a  person,  on  the  strength  of  i\mo 
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stories,  should  have  pursued  the  career  of  pro* 
fligacy  without  any  check,  in  the  expectation  that 
either  on  the  bed' of  death  or  in  consequence  of 
some  striking  uhforeseen  incident,  he  might  acqiure 
at  the  last  enough  of  repentance  and  faith  to  save 
him;  unquestionably  such  a  person  could  nevei 
properly  cottipare  himself  with  David, -Zaccheeusi 
or  the  malefactor.  We  have  no  reason  at  tall  to 
supposie,  that  they  were  ever  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  intend  to  sin  as  lolig  as  thfey  might  be  able,  or 
until  something  extraordinary  diverted  them  from 
their  course  of  sin ;  and  still  less  that  they  had 
been  encouraged  to  go  on  sinning  by  any  known 
antecedent  cases  of  sin  pardoned  on  a  death-bed; 
or  under  any  peculiar  circumstances*  Here, 
therefore,  the  cases  Avill  not  apply.  The  person 
reasoning  in  that  manner  puts  himself  for  the  time 
out  of  the  pale  of  salvation ;  he  endeavours  to  im- 
pose upon  God,  which  assuredly  will  fail.  Still  I 
do  not  say,  that  even  such  a  person  may  not  ulti- 
mately be  saved  *  but  I  do  say,  that  his  heai-t  must 
be  broken  indeed;  that  rivers  of  tears  must  flow; 
that  he  must  abhor  himself  in  dust  and  ashes,  for 
this  sin  more  than  for  all  the  rest,  I  do  say  that 
tenfold  sorrow  and  humiliation,  and  tenfold  prayer, 
importunate  prayer,  knocking  incessantly  at  the 
door  of  heaven,  and  pleading  for  entrance  in 
Christ's  name,  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
cure  liim  forgiveness  for  the  wickfed  thought  o(hifi 
beax-t/' 
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The  sick  man  listened  to  me  with  his  whole 
attention;  but,  probably,  entangling  himself  in 
the  letter,  missed  the  spirit  of  my  admonition. 
tie  trembled,  however,  a  little,  whilst  he  said,  **  I 
hope.  Dr.  Warton,  I  have  never  acted  on  such  a 
Jlrinciple."  "Have  you  never  thought  within 
jrourself,"  I  inquired,  "  that  you  might  safely  delay 
i^pentance  to  a  future  opportunity  ?"  He  trembled 
now  much  more,  and  hesitated;  so  I  inquired 
again,  "  Have  you  not  even  resolved,  on  some 
occasion  or  other,  as  if  it  were  a  praiseworthy  or 
sufficient  thing,  that  you  would  change  your  mode 
5f  life,  or  repair  an  injury  at  a  future  period?'* 
This  touched  him  to  the  quick,  I  conjecture ;  for 
he  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  However,  with  a 
struggle,  he  answered  me,  "  This  is  no  tiitle  fot 
equivocations,  Dr.  Warton.  Without  doubt  I  have 
done  so.'*  "  Well,  then,"  I  said,  "  confess  it  to 
God,  and  abase  yourself  for  it.  But  tell  mie,  why 
did  you  do  it  ?"  "  I  suppose,"  he  rieplied,  after  a 
pause  of  thought,  "  I  loved  my  habits  too  much 
to  abandon  them  in  a  hurry,  and  flattered  myself 
that  it  would  do,  if  I  abandoned  them  hereafter." 
*  Yes,"  I  said,  "  you  depended  upon  the  goodness 
of  God ;  upon  his  long-suffering  and  forbearance ; 
and  so  went  on  as  before.  Was  not  this  what 
yovL  did  ?"  "  I  cannot  deny  it.  Dr.  Warton,"  he 
answered ;  "  it  is  too  true."     "  But  how,"  I  asked, 

^'  did  you  know  of  his  goodness  ?   Was  it  not  from 
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histories  recorded  in  Scripture,  such  as  those  of 
David,  the  Magdalene,  the  thief,  and  Zacchaeus  ?" 
His  alarm  increased ;  but  he  replied  that  he  did 
not  know  in  what  other  way  he  could  have  satisfied 
himself,  so  as  to  proceed  in  sin  with  the  slightest 
tranquillity.  "  Certainly,"  I  said,  "  there  is  no 
other  plausible  way.  Of  men  in  general  you  can 
never  be  assured  that  God  has  pardoned  them,  so 
as  to  apply  their  cases  to  yourself;  you  can  only 
be  assured  of  it  when  God  tells  you  so  himself, 
that  is,  in  his  holy  Bible.  And  it  is  this  which 
makes  the  use  of  the  Bible  beyond  all  other  histories. 
God,  without  doubt,  governs  all  nations  and  all  in- 
dividuals by  liis  providence ;  but  often,  even  the 
general  object  of  his  dispensations  is  unknown  to 
us,  and  the  particular  object  always ;  so  that  we 
can  only  adore  without  understanding.  But  in  the 
Bible  his  dealings  with  nations  and  individually 
are  all  explained,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
reasoned  upon  with  certainty,  and  applied  to  our- 
selves with  advantage.  We,  however,  are  too  apt 
to  misapply  them,  and  to  become  the  authors  of 
our  ovm  misery.  So  it  is  in  the  case  whicik  we 
are  considering.  The  fact  of  God  having  actually 
pardoned  many  a  sinner,  after  the  commissioni  of 
great  sins,  and  after  a  long  course  of  sinning,  and 
even  at  the  close  of  their  mortal  existence,  em- 
boldens us  to  try  the  experiment  ourselves.  But 
by  doing  go,  we  make  our  cireumstaupes  diflfercat 
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from  theirs  at  once,  and  no  ordinaiy  repentance,  or 
deep  repentance,  like  theirs,  will  now  avail  us. 
The  argument  by  which  we  deluded  ourselves 
being  so  false  and  presumptuous,  must  now  give. 
a  new  poignancy  to  every  other  painful  feeling, 
and  increase  our  sorrow  in  a  larger  proportion. 
We  broke  God's  laws,  and  mocked  him  too.  He 
is  merciM  that  we  may  love  him,  and  fear  him ; 
but  we  boldly  despise  him." 

"  I  am  guiltless  of  that,  I  hope,"  replied  the 
sick  man,  in  a  dubious  tone,  and  as  one  distrusting 
himself.  "  I  have  broken  God's  laws,  but  I  have 
not  mocked  him,  or  despised  liim,  I  hope,  except 
by  a  remote  and  indirect  implication ;  intention- 
ally, I  am  sure,  never.  I  believed  indeed  that 
God  was  good,  whether  my  belief  arose  from  those 
Scripture-stories,  or  from  any  other  source ;  and  I 
delayed  my  repentance  (it  is  too  true)  trusting  to 
that  goodness.  This  was  a  great  abuse  of  God's 
goodness,  undoubtedly;  I  am  aware  of  it  now, 
but  it  never  occurred  to  me  at  the  time;  so  I 
humbly  trust  that  it  will  not  be  deemed  a  mockery 
or  contempt  of  God.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  Dr.  Warton,  and  I  will  make  it  a 
distinct  subject  for  self-examination  and  repent- 
ance. If  I  ever  said  to  myself,  I  may  safely  sin, 
as  David  did,  because  David  was  pardoned,  I 
understand  now,  and  must  acknowledge  that  I 
should  be  a  greater  sinner  than  David  hlmsi^ir.     1 

Vol.  IV.  ^ 
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will  search  my  conscience  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, and  bring  every  secret  thought  to  the  light, 
if  I  can.  If  what  I  have  done  be  a  mockery 
and  contempt  of  God,  God  forgive  me !  It  has 
pleased  him  that  my  sufferings  of  mind  as  well  as 
body  should  be  extreme.  The  gratifications  of 
years,  when  I  seemed  to  revel  in  joys,  were  not 
worth  one  moment's  misery,  such  as  I  have  felt ; 
the  remembrance  of  them,  indeed,  increased  the 
misery ;  they  were  the  very  cause  of  it.  Tell  the 
world  from  your  pulpit.  Dr.  Warton,  to  shun 
sensual  pleasures  altogether,  or  not  to  put  off 
repentance.  It  is  wicked,  wicked  indeed,  (I  feel 
it  now)  to  put  it  off,  because  God  is  mercifiil.'* 

Thus  he  proceeded,  at  one  instant  inclined 
rather  to  palliate  than  utterly  to  condemn  himself, 
but  upon  the  whole  abasing  himself  more  and 
more,  as  he  obtained  a  new  view  of  his  own  con- 
dition by  reasoning  upon  the  motives  of  his  con- 
duct. I  replied  thus :  "  I  am  glad  if  I  have  con- 
tributed at  all  to  open  your  eyes  to  see  the  whole 
extent  of  your  sin.  To  spare  you  pain  now  would 
cost  you  so  much  the  more  hereafter,  when  you 
came  to  know  it,  but  perhaps  without  remedy. 
The  misery  which  you  have  felt  is  one  of  the  last 
I'eserves  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and  intended  gra- 
ciously to  save  you.  If  you  had  died  suddenly,  or 
after  a  lingering  sickness,  buoyed  up  with  some 
false  support,  you  would  have  been   miserable 
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indeed.  This  misery  opens  to  you  the  prospect  of 
happiness.  I  commend  you  for  your  resolution  to 
search  the  records  of  your  memory,  and  to  leave 
nothing  undiscovered,  unconfessed,  unrepented  of. 
Repent  that  you  have  delayed  your  repentance; 
and,  above  all,  repent  that,  in  delaying  it,  you  have 
abused  the  goodness  of  Grod ;  that  you  delayed  it 
for  the  very  reason  of  God's  goodness,  and  very 
probably  because  you  knew  that  his  goodness  had 
incited  him  to  pardon  enormous  sinners.  But  I 
will  no  longer  delay  you  firom  your  act  of  justice, 
which  is  the  right  beginning  of  a  true  and  sub- 
stantial repentance." 

**  Do  you  see  that  young  woman  who  sits  weep- 
ing tiiere.  Dr.  Warton?"  he  asked  with  great 
emotion.  "  Yes,"  I  said,  **  she  is  your  daughter, 
and  seems  to  be  animated  with  all  a  daughter's 
affection  towards  you."  "But  I  have  been  no 
father  to  A^r,"  he  replied,  with  increased  emotion. 
*•  I  have  degraded  and  defrauded  her.  Her  birth, 
out  of  the  pale  of  wedlock,  has  made  her  an  object 
crff  scorn ;  from  this  I  cannot  release  her.  I  might 
have  consigned  her  to  poverty  too ;  but  that  shall 
not  be.  Disgi'aced  by  her  illegitimacy,  she  shall 
ntrt  be  a  poor  outcast,  at  the  least." 

Here  he  paused  to  collect  himself;   but  Mrs 
Greathead  rose  hastily  from  her  chair,  and  taking 
the  young  woman  affectionately  by  the  hand,  inter- 
posed, and  said  with  every  sign  of  sincerity, "  Will 
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you  not  trust  her  to  me,  then  ?  I  think  she  has 
not  found  me  a  harsh  stepmother  liitherto,  and  I 
hope  she  will  not  find  me  so  hereafter.  The  more 
destitute  she  may  be,  the  more  I  shall  pity  her, 
and  he  interested  in  her  welfare."  The  young 
woman  now  clung  to  Mrs.  Greathead,  in  token  of 
her  attachment  and  gratitude,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  speak.  "  Yes,"  he  saidj  with  fervoui*,  "  I  will 
trust  her  to  i/ou,  but  not  as  a  pennyless  orphan. 
By  what  I  am  about  to  do>  you  will  be  poorer 
yourself,  and  my  lawfiil  children  will  also  be 
poorer ;  but,  if  I  depart  in  peace,  so  rich  a  pur- 
chase for  myself  will  be  a  consolation,  I  trust,  to 
all  of  you.  The  gains  of  iniquity  will  never  pros- 
per in  the  hands  of  anybody.  They  must  be 
restored."  "  O,  restore  them,"  she  exclaimed 
eagerly;  "restore  them  at  once,  if  you  possess 
anything  unjustly  obtained,  and  if  you  wish  for  mt/ 
peace,  as  well  as  your  own !  When  I  was  younger, 
I  dreaded  poverty ;  but  let  it  come  now ;  peace  of 
mind  will  be  riches  enough  in  itself  to  me  ;  and  I 
will  bring  up  your  cliildren  in  the  same  senti- 
ments, if  you  leave  them  under  my  guardianship." 
There  was  a  nobleness  in  this  conduct  which 
excited  my  admiration  and  won  my  esteem.  The 
sick  man  himself  felt  it  deeply,  and  sobbed 
bitterly.  At  length  words,  intermixed  with 
sobbings,  forced  their  way.  "  Dr.  Warton,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  been  twice  married ;   both  tunes  an 
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angel  fell  to  my  lot,  too  good  for  me,  and  for  this 
world.  I  was  too  base  to  estimate  their  value ; 
my  mind  and  thoughts,  and  all  my  pursuits,  were 
too  low,  too  much  chained  down  to  brutal  gratifi- 
cations (I  will  not  spare  myself),  to  be  capable  of 
being  raised  to  anything  congenial  with  theirs. 
My  first*  wife  died,  and  left;  me  the  pledges  which 
you  have  seen.  God  alone  knows  how  far  my  ill 
usage  hastened  her  death !" 

A  slight  convulsion  interrupted  him  here ;  but 
it  seemed  to  be  his  feeling,  and  not  his  disorder ; 
for  Mrs.  Greathead  was  hastening  to  ring  the  bell 
for  help,  and  he  stopped  her  immediately  by  wav- 
ing one  of  his  hands  backwards  and  forwards  with 
impetuosity.  However,  I  myself  was  greatly 
alarmed,  and  wished  the  deed  of  justice  were 
done ;  so  I  said,  "  If  it  will  be  any  relief  to  your 
mind  to  unburden  it  to  me  of  all  that  preys  upon 
its  peace,  I  will  both  hear  you  willingly,  and  also 
fi*aiikly  tell  you  my  opinion  of  every  transaction, 
with  a  view  to  your  more  thorou^  repentance. 
But  it  must  be  at  some  other  opportunity.  The 
pre^nt  time  will  be  best  employed  in  repairing 
the  injury  of  which  you  were  about  to  speak,  and 
the  consequwices  of  which  Mrs.  Greathead  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  so  nobly."  "  Thank  you.  Dr.  War- 
ton/'  he  replied,  now  again  sufficiently  collected ; 
"  thank  you  for  reminding  me,  and  bear  witness 
to  my  last  act  and  deed,  as  if  it  had  your  seal  and 
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your  signature.  This  poor  cliild's  mother  had  a 
thousand  pounds  in  the  funds^  which  I  removed 
into  my  own  name.  I  charge  you  to  see  it  trans-* 
ferred  from  mine  to  hers.  It  never  belonged  to 
me  but  by  fraud  (I  will  not  spare  myself  again)  ; 
it  belongs  to  her  by  all  the  rights  of  nature  and 
law.  Her  mother  was  left  an  orphan,  with  all  the 
complicated  transactions  of  her  father  to  arrange. 
I  was  her  stock-broker,  and  persuaded  her  that  all 
she  had  was  too  little  to  satisfy  her  creditors.  But 
how  shall  I  tell  the  rest  ?" 

The  wretched  man  was  almost  choked  with  the 
workings  of  compunction  and  shame  as  well  as  of 
his  disease,  and  fell  into  a  fit  of  coughing  which 
threatened  the  extinction  of  his  life.  My  pro- 
phetic mind  foreboded  too  truly  the  direfiil  sequel 
of  his  story.  Mrs.  Greathead  was  about  to  ring 
again,  but  he  prevented  her  by  signs  as  before ; 
so  we  gave  him  all  the  help  we  could  ourselves, 
and  at  length  he  resumed  thus. 

"  God  give  me  strength  and  courage  to  finish 
what  I  have  begun!  I  deserve  condenmation  if 
I  carry  the  secret  with  me  out  of  the  world.  But 
you  mil  abhor  me.  Dr.  Wai-ton,  and  fly  from  the 
pollution  of  my  presence,  and  leave  me  to  perish 
without  a  single  consolation."  "  I  shall  not  desert 
you,  Mr.  Greathead,"  I  said  calmly ;  ''  the  more 
you  need  my  help,  the  more  I  shall  be  bound  and 
disposed  to  give  it.    I  am  shocked,  it  is  impossible 
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for  me  to  deny  it;  and  I  shall  be  still  naore 
shocked  with  what  is  to  come,  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  pro- 
ceed. You  have  executed  the  only  substantial 
act  which  is  of  material  consequence^  and  which 
justice  absolutely  requii-es.  The  detail  of  parti- 
culars will  be  of  no  use  to  any  of  us,  and  God 
already  knows  them.  Task  yourself,  however, 
minutely  and  severely,  in  your  o^vn  secret  breast, 
between  him  and  you.  Call  up  all  the  particulars, 
and  spread  them  out  imdisguised  before  him,  and 
count  every  aggravation,  if  you  can  but  reach  the 
sum  total.  He  is  pleased  with  this ;  it  betokens 
the  humble  and  contrite  spirit." 

"  No,  no,  Dr.  Warton,"  he  exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  "  that  will  never  do — that  shall  he 
done,  but  not  that  alone.  I  vidll  humble  myself 
before  men  as  well.  You  shall  know  my  mon- 
strous wickedness,  and  cry  aloud  against  it  to 
warn  mankind.  That  will  be  a  relief  to  me." 
Then  he  seemed  to  be  gathering  all  the  force 
which  his  disease  had  left  him,  unnaturally  now 
ilicreased  tenfold  by  his  diseased  mind,  and  went 
on  thus.  '^  The  poor  creature  thought  herself 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  then  threw  herself  under 
ipy  protection — Protection,  did  I  say  ? — O  shame, 
shame !  Do  I  still  seek  for  gentle  terms  to  hide 
or  colour  villainy  ? — I  seduced  her.  Dr.  Wai-ton ! 
I  betrayed  the  sacred  trust  which  she  had  reposed 
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in  me !  I  planned  a  dark  conspiracy  to  xob  her 
of  her  innocence,  her  honour,  and  her  fortune ! — 
Nothing  less  would  satisfy  me,  and  I  succeeded. 
Now  call  me  by  my  true  namci  Dr.  Warton  ;•  re- 
tract your  comforts — ^dash  to  the  groimd  every 
hope  which  you  have  created !— My  brain  bums  !" 

This  was  a  terrific  scene.;  but  what  immedi- 
ately followed  heightened  the  terrors  of  it.  Stung 
no  doubt,  with  scorpions,  and  urged  irresistibly,  I 
presume,  by  his  renewed  fears,  he  turned  his  head 
and  glanced  his  ^ye  towards  the  ancient  post  of 
his  abhorred  assessor.  "  Ah  !  there  he  is  again ! " 
he  exclaimed,  like  one  deranged  in  intellect; 
"  there  he  is  !  and  now  I  shall  be  seized,  and 
dragged  away  to  my  proper  abode  and  my  fit 
companions — a  robber,  an  adulterer,  a  murderer !" 

His  mental  sufferings  exhausted  him,  and  he 
sank  back  upon  his  bed,  and  muffled  himself  up 
in  the  bed-clothes,  although  every  instant  in  dan- 
ger of  suffocation.  Need  I  describe  the  condition 
of  his  wife  and  daughter  ?  It  mocks  the  imagination 
of  one  not  versed  in  death-bed  scenes,  and  is 
utterly  indescribable  even  by  me  who  saw  it.  I 
lifted  up  my  hands  as  I  stood  leaning  over  the  bed, 
and  clasped  them  together,  and  prayed  with  devo- 
tion (for  I  felt  it) ,  and  in  the  most  solemn  tone 
of  which  my  voice  was  capable,  being  perfectly 
master  of  myself  in  the  midst  of  this  trying  difficulty. 
"  O  Father  of  mercies ! "  I  said,  "  O  God  of  all 
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comfort !  show  thy  mercy  and  extend  thy  comfort, 
itt '  this  bitter  time  of  need,  to  thy  poor  afflicted 
servant,  who  sees  thee  only  arrayed  in  terrors, 
like  a  consuming  fire,  with  the  thunder-bolt  ready 
to  strike,  and  thy  dreadful  ministers  of  vengeance 
prepared  to  execute  thy  wrath !  O  look  down  upon 
him  from  heaven  vidth  pity  and  compassion ! — 
Behold  how  he  humbles  himself  under  thy  mighty 
hand,  and  abhors  his  own  deeds,  and  despises  all 
the  disgrace  of  men,  to  appease  thee  his  offended 
God!  Accept,  O  most  gracious  Father!  accept 
this  voluntary  confession  of  his  guilt,  which  might 
have  been  hidden  from  every  eye  but  thine.  He 
has  confessed  it  of  his  own  will  to  abase  him- 
self to  the  earth,  and  to  cover  his  ovm  head 
with  infamy,  and  to  give  terrible  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance.  O,  raise  him  up  from 
the  dust,  and  vouchsafe  to  him  if  it  be  but  a 
glimpse  even  of  the  skirts  of  thy  glory !  Thy  holy 
angels  glow  with  joy  over  every  sinner  that 
repenteth;  wilt  not  thou  too  be  reconciled,  and 
soften  the  terrors  of  thy  countenance,  and  speak 
peace  to  the  wounded  spirit  ?  Such  did  thy  be- 
loved Son  come  to  seek  and  to  save ;  with  such  in 
thy  blessed  Spirit  content  to  take  up  hiH  abodn ; 
nay,  even  thyself,  who  art  the  Ugh  uud  lofty  ()m 
that  inhabitest  eternity,  even  Tliou  wilt  coiuUmuuHl 
to  dwell  with  the  humble  and  contrite,  U>  ntvivt* 
and  refresh  them.    Descend,  ihnn^Hjre,  (wm  iUy 
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high  and  holy  place  into  the  heart  of  this  de- 
spondent mourner,  and  cleanse  it  from  all  impurity, 
and  illumine  it  with  a  beam  of  mercy !  O  let  him 
pursue  his  repentance  with  hope,  and  not  in 
despair !  Amen,  amen,  so  be  it ! " 

At  this  instant  the  nurse  re-entered  the  cham- 
ber, and  brought  with  her  a  composing  draught, 
which  Mr.  Benson  had  mixed  up  below  stairs. 
Tliis  drew  my  attention  from  the  bed  for  a  mo- 
ment, so  that  I  did  not  observe  what  immediately 
followed  my  prayer.  Upon  turning  round  again, 
I  saw  the  sick  man  sitting  up  and  Mrs.  Great- 
head  supporting  him.  "  You  have  been  heard. 
Dr.  Warton,"  he  said,  with  a  placid  voice ;  "  your 
prayer  has  prevailed,  my  enemy  is  gone,  and  my 
unburdened  conscience  is  settling  into  a  calm, 
blessed  be  God!  and  blessed  be  you  too,  the 
instrument  of  his  goodness !  But  let  me  use  this 
calm  to  advance  another  step.  Give  me  the 
draught ;  I  want  sleep ; — a  little  sweet  sleep,  to 
close  these  restless  acliing  eyeballs,  may  enable 
me  to  do  great  things  to-morrow,  if  to-morrow 
finds  me  here — God's  will  be  done !  To  him  and 
my  Saviour  I  commit  myself  this  night.  Dr. 
Warton,  you  are  fatigued.  Fare  you  well !  You 
will  see  me  again,  I  know,  if  I  live." 

Upon  this  I  grasped  his  hand,  and  left  him 
without  a  single  word  in  reply.  I  was  firm  be- 
fore, but  deeply  affected  at  the  last.     The  same 
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servant  attended  me  home;  but  we  walked  in 
deep  silence,  and  in  great  haste,  because  of  the 
rain,  which  poured  in  torrents.  I  saw  his  master 
no  more.  That  very  night,  during  a  sound  sleep, 
terminated  his  mortal  existence.  Would  that  all 
impenitent  sinners  had  witnessed  what  I  did ! 
God  be  merciful  to  him  and  to  them ! 


Note,  appended  by  the  Author  to  the  story  of  '  Hopes  and 
Fears,'  and  written  apparently  long  after. — Editors, 

I  know  not  whether  this  piece  will  ever  see  the 
light;  but  if  it  does,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
that  I  included  in  my  notion  of  the  '  Stock- 
Exchange,'  all  agents  and  dealers  in  the  funds  of 
every  description.  The  Stock- Exchange,  properly 
^  called,  consists,  I  believe,  of  a  select  body  of 
men,  distinguished  generally  all  over  the  world 
for  then*  integrity  and  honourable  conduct.  In 
any  event,  no  one  will  judge  a  whole  class  by  a 

single  person,  or  by  a  single  fact. 

J.  W. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 
MRS.  BROWN— CONTENTMENT. 


§  1.    Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 

I  WAS  sitting  by  the  bedside  of  an  elderly  woman, 
who  was  propped  up  with  pillows,  and  still  could 
scarcely  breathe.  For  many  years  she  had  enjoyed 
excellent  health;  during  the  last  she  had  been 
gradually  declining ;  and  her  husband,  too,  being 
very  infirm,  poverty  seemed  to  be  advancing  upon 
them  apace.  She  was  at  this  moment  very  rest- 
less, and  probably  in  great  pain ;  di-ops  of  perspi- 
ration hung  everywhere  upon  her  face,  and,  *^  Ah ! 
Sir,"  she  exclaimed,  though  with  difficulty,  "I 
wish  God  would  release  me ;  I  am  always  praying 
to  Him  to  release  me." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  I  said,  tenderly,  "  that  your 
disorder  distresses  you  sadly,  and  that  your  pains 
are  difficult  to  bear;  every  himiane  person  who 
sees  you  suffer  so  much  must  take  pity  and  com- 
passion upon  you.  Nevertheless,  I  have  great 
doubts  whether  you  are  wise  in  wishing  and  pray- 
ing for  what  you  do.     Shall  we  receive  good  at 
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the  hands  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil 
also  ?  Good  and  evil  both  come  from  Him,  and 
he  has  no  object  in  sending  either  of  them,  but 
our  profit;  both  therefore  should  be  received 
thankfully.  The  greatest  possible  evil  should  not 
shake  our  trust  in  him,  or  make  us  fancy  that  we 
could  choose  better  for  ourselves.  It  would  ill 
become  us  poor  ignorant  creatures  to  tell  him  that 
we  will  only  be  content  with  what  we  ourselves 
call  good,  and  to  murmur  when  he  sends  the  con- 
trary. Your  wishing  to  be  released  fi-om  life  alto- 
gether must  mean,  I  presume,  that  you  are  unwill- 
ing, to  bear  what  he  lays  upon  you ;  and  yet  it 
may  be  for  your  profit  far  beyond  your  former 
prosperity.  Your  praying  to  him  to  take  you 
must,  I  presume,  be  the  same  in  effect  as  saying 
that  you  are  wiser  than  he  is,  and  know  best  what 
is  for  your  own  advantage.  Consider  this  then 
seriously,  I  entreat  you,  and  you  will  probably 
come  at  length  to  understand  that  such  wishing 
and  such  praying  cannot  please  God,  and  that  the 
true  wisdom  is  to  submit  everything  to  his  will." 

In  an  arm-chair,  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  in  the 
chimney-comer,  sat  a  much  older  woman  tlian  tlie 
sick  one,  quite  blind  and  lamentably  deaf,  with 
both  her  hands  on  her  lap  before  her,  doing  no- 
thing, and  not  even  hearing  what  I  said  to  the 
other,  but  with  a  countenance  far  from  liHiUfifi^  or 
vacant     This  was  Mrs.  Brown,  who  lodg<-*d  Mid 
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boarded  in  the  same  house.  No  answer  being 
returned  to  my  gentle  remonstrance,  I  went  and 
took  Mrs.  Brown  by  the  hand,  and  announced 
myself  to  her,  and  sat  down  as  near  to  her  as  I 
could.  Her  character  having  been  long  thoroughly 
known  and  appreciated  by  me,  I  determined  now 
to  converse  at  some  length  with  her,  which  I  was 
sure  would  be  useful  to  her  fellow-lodger.  Though 
close,  I  was  obliged  to  speak  rather  loud,  on  ac- 
count of  her  deafness ;  so  the  other  heard  me  very 
well,  and  was  put  to  no  inconvenience  of  finding 
or  making  an  answer,  as  she  must  have  been  if 
she  had  been  questioned  herself  Mrs.  Brown 
answered  for  her,  and,  having  a  shrill,  penetrating 
voice,  was  heard  as  well  as  I  was. 

"  My  good  Mrs.  Brown,"  I  said  kindly,  "  it  is 
a  long  time  since  I  have  inquired  particularly 
about  your  circumstances,  and  I  fear  I  have  for- 
gotten some  of  them,  which  it  might  be  useful  for 
me  to  remember.  Are  you  tolerably  at  your  ease 
to-day,  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  me  com- 
fortably, and  to  recall  to  my  recollection  what  I 
may  wish  to  ask  you  ?"  "Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied, 
turning  her  pale,  withered  countenance  and  her 
sightless  eyeballs  in  the  direction  of  my  voice ;  **  I 
am  better  to-day  than  usual,  blessed  be  God !  but 
1  should  be  glad,  if  I  were  ever  so  ill,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  conversation.  Sir.  My  circum- 
stances have  been  sorrowful,  very  sorrowful,  Sir ; 
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but  my  gracious  God  has  supported  me  wonder- 
fully, I  thank  him  for  it."  "  How  old  are  you  ? " 
I  asked  first.  "  If  it  please  God  to  spare  my  life 
till  next  June,"  she  replied,  "  I  shall  be  seventy- 
nine.  Aye,  Sir,  I  am  not  quite  fourscore,  but  it 
has  been  labour  and  sorrow  with  me  long  ago ; 
except  that  God  upholds  me  and  comforts  me, 
poor  helpless  creature  as  I  am  of  myself"  "  How 
many  years  have  you  been  blind  ? "  I  asked  next. 
"  I  have  been  stone-blind.  Sir,"  she  answered,  "  for 
a  dozen  years  and  upwards ;  but  I  have  no  pain 
now  in  my  eyes,  as  I  had  before,  I  thank  God. 
My  blindness  was  a  long  time  in  coming  on.  Sir ; 
and  the  inflammation,  and  the  soreness,  and  the 
pain  were  a  great  trouble  to  me ;  and  often  I  could 
not  work  for  many  days  together  at  anything.  I 
fear  I  was  not  so  patient  as  I  ought  to  have  been, 
when  I  knew  all  the  time  that  God  sent  this  evil 
for  my  good.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn,  so  as 
to  practise  it.  Sir ;  but  none  is  plainer." 

These  answers  of  Mrs.  Brown's  fully  corre- 
sponded to  my  expectations,  and  I  congratulated 
myself  upon  the  scheme  which  had  occun-ed  to  me 
for  the  instruction  of  the  sick  woman.  I  could 
have  given  her  abundance  of  good  advice  out  of 
my  own  head ;  but  it  came  much  more  forcibly  to 
her  now  in  the  shape  of  example,  by  which  the 
practice  was  proved  to  be  possible  at  the  same 
time ;  so  that  she  could  not  say,  "  This  is  aU  very 
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right.  Sir ;  but  who  can  do  it  ? "  I  looked  round 
to  see  if  she  was  listening,  and  was  pleased  with 
observing  that  she  was,  and  with  fancying  that  she 
was  more  composed  already.  She  was  panting 
for  breath  before,  now  she  scarcely  seemed  to 
breathe  at  all :  her  attention  calmed  her  agitation. 
I  went  on  thus.  "  My  good  Mrs.  Brown,  I  used 
to  find  you  knitting,  netting,  or  knotting,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  a  great  amusement  to  you ;  have 
you  given  up  the  employment  ? "  •  "  Alackaday ! 
Sir,"  she  answered,  with  a  melancholy  tone,  "  my 
poor  fingers  are  quite  numbed ;  for  the  last  month 
I  have  not  been  able  to  move  them,  for  stiffness. 
Whether  God  will  be  pleased  to  restore  the  use 
of  them  to  me  I  cannot  tell.  I  was  less  lonely 
before ;  my  needles  were  like  friends  talking  with 
me ;  I  gained  something  by  them,  too  ;  now  I  am 
left  to  my  ovm  thoughts  entirely,  and  can  do  no- 
thing for  myself.  But  God  never  leaves  me  nor 
forsakes  me.  Sir;  and  so  I  am  not  utterly  cast 
do^vn.  I  am  sensible  of  many  a  blessing  still. 
God  is  good,  very  good,  Sh\" 

"  And  what  have  you  got  to  live  upon,  my  poor 
old  friend?"  I  asked.  "  You  know,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, "  that  I  receive  four  shillings  every  week 
at  your  house,  wliich  a  kind-hearted  lady  raised 
for  me  by  subscription,  and  which  you  are  so  good 
as  to  take  the  ti-ouble  of  paying  me.  Two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  I  have  weekly  firom  the  parish 
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officers^  and  one  shilling  you  give  me  every  sacra- 
ment Sunday.     My  rent  is  paid  besides  by  ano- 
ther generous  benefactor,  which  is  eighteenpence 
the  week.     A  short  time  ago,  I  had  a  shilling  a 
week  more  from  a  good  lady,  who  is  now  gone." 
Here  she  sighed,  but  soon  added,  **  And  to  heaven, 
I  trust.     I  have  lost  this,  and  the  profit  of  my 
own  work ;  but  in  some  way  or  other,  by  casual 
bounty,  God  enables  me  to  make  both  ends  meet 
I  owe  nobody  anything ;  I  have  reason  to  be  con- 
tent and  thankful,  blessed  be  God !"     "  You  have 
about  a  shilling  a  day  certain,"  I  said;  "  is  that 
sufficient  to  furnish  you  with  food,  and  firing,  and 
clothes  ? "    "  Why,  to  be  sure.  Sir,"  she  replied, 
half  smiling,  '*  I  do  not  fare  simiptuously  every 
day,  nor  am  I  clothed  in  fine  linen ;  he  who  was, 
was  none  the  better  for  it  in  the  end ;  so  might 
not  I  have   been.     Riches  are   dangerous;  God 
has  fi^ed  me  from  that  temptation.     They  have 
made  themselves  wings,  and  have   flown  away 
fix>m  me.     I  am  poor ;  but  there  is  no  fear  of  my 
stealing.  Sir,"  she  said,  half  smiling  again ;  "  these 
palsied  hands  are  too  clumsy  to  hold  anything, 
and  my  legs  are  too  feeble  to  run  away.     As  for 
fuel.  Sir,  by  laying  up  a  sixpence  now  and  then,  I 
get  coals  fi*om  you  at  Christmas,  which  carry  me 
very  well  through  the  winter.     When  I  am  sick, 
I  am  chilly  too ;  but,  otherwise,  my  spare  body  is 
soon  wanned  through  with  a  little  fire.     Clothes, 

Vol.  IV.  M 
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I  want  none  new;  the  remnants  of  my  pfospernus 
days  will  ifeerva  me  to  tUe  end.  Since  God  en- 
§ibled  me  to  stoop  my  mind  to  my  lot*  i'  KMre 
pawned  nothing.  You  have  «een  my  bid,  «Siri 
in  that  i*espect  I  am  as  oomfwtable  ^  eirtr^>i 
was."  •  '       '     '•         •  -..J     .,  .-     I,.-- 

^'  Were  you  not  liberally  edueated/atld  rei^ect^ 
ably  married  and  situated,  in  your  earlier  day«'?^' 
J  inquired.  "  Yes^  Sir/*  she  answered;  *^  my 
education,  marriage,  and  ^tuation  in  life,  might 
have  been  called  reepectable.  My  poor  husband 
was  a  tradesman,  and  did  a  great  deal  cf  businesn 
in  his  own  line;  but  he  was  ruined  l^  trafirfdng 
too  much  in  %■  person  who  decdved  him.^  He 
never  recovered  from  that  shock;  things  went 
from  bad  to  worse;  and,  poo^  dear  man ! ^hifi» 
calamities  hastened  his  death.  From  that  momsoit 
J  saw  at  enee  that  I  was  reduced  to  the  •  Idwesb 
povertyv  liext  to  ^e  poor-house^  I  had  no  eapital 
to  continue  in  business,  nor  health  tO' pursue  il 
with  4ipirit,  or  to  bear  the  anxiety  of  it  I  had  ntf 
T^atioiis  Idl'^^no  children  to  help  me;  God  hadi- 
taken  them  all  before  he  took  my  hui^and,-«^ff 
will  be  done !  There  were  debts  to  be  paidf  ao^ 
to  paj^  <iiem,'  I^sold'  all  our  remaining  propeityf 
save  a  few  clothes,  some  books>  my  bedv  anda' 
little  fuamiture,  which  hate  served  me  evier  Anw^ 
wherever  I  have  Md  my  headr  For  haSrd  wse^te, 
I  never  was  fit  -in  my  best  ^e;  brokeU' now  l^y « 
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jreara* :  and  by  troubles,  I  did  what  I  could.    I 

supported,  xoyself  by  my  needle,  and  thus  gained 

a  £rifenid  or  two,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  wbo  sup* 

]4ied  my  wants  and  necessities,  when  Providence 

aftcfwards  crdained  a  melancholy  sickneui  and 

this  total  loss  of  sight    Long  have  been  my 

tDQobles,  Sir;  but  the  history  of  them  shall  be 

ihorL    I  think  of  tiiem  sometimes.  Sir,  not  to 

wnew  the.  memory  of  past  scmttows,  but  to  mark 

wHli  graiitade  how  every  cme  c^th^nwaa  softened 

to  mo  by  the  same  merciful  hand  which  inflicted 

them^.  The  design  has  always  been  (I  see  it 

daadly  now)  to  save,  and  not  to  destroy.    Pardon 

idQ»  good  Sir,  if  I  talk  in  this  manner  be&re  you'* 

n,  If  ever  there  was  any  true  genuine  piety  upon 

aittb,  X  beheld  it  conspicuouidy  now.    Her  last 

Mmtaiflea  were  beautiful — ^they  were  noble ;  what 

ia  atiU  mare,  they  were  Christian  :  hU  heart  most 

liaite  been  made  of  stone  who  did  not  feel  them 

ithimkf  and  deeply.    I  got  up,  and  paced  back* 

waida  and  fiH-waida  in  the  chamber,  to  reflect  and 

fa;  be  improved.     I  fin^t  the  bed-ridden  woman 

wfarwn  I  came  to  visit,  console,  and  instnict;  I 

ma  rapidly,  in  thooght,  over  sorrows  of  my  own, 

a^  flaw,  as  Mrs.  Brown  had  dane>  tha  bright 

tfraees  of  a  Pnmdenee  afflicting  but  to  heaL    In 

Jtefr.I  admired,  besides,  the  pure  and  sober  Ian- 

gliage  of  unadulterated  religion;  she  had  bor- 

ipred  ttotfaiB^  fitHn  the  coBT«Dticlo-*neither  ^rpo- 

^  HS 
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crisy,  nor  fanaticism^  :nor •  tphcaseologyi;  <  she  |  had 
never  be^utbere ;  and  every  prayeiftdaylnowtyoil 
might  see  ben  .if  die  wei^  able,  ta  etaml^s^ptk^ 
going  to  her  churcb^  •■  with  ti  stick  tin  one-  hwA^ 
and  leaning,  wiAh  the:  other,  oioii^the  aamvofiaipobr 
old  almswomany  bowled  almost  doulide,  <who<  con^ 
ducted  her  toi  it  and  from  it,  and  uptoithe'eltatri; 
if  there  -  was  *  a  sacrament,  with  the  gi'eatestil  eaht 
and  attention.'  This  was  sincere,  'unptorcfaased 
charity,  on  the  almswoman-s  part,— what  ajobody 
marked  with  applause  upon  eaorth,^  but.whaAlGbd 
wiH  reward  openly  in  heaven  amidst  thet  ^)plaufwr8 
of  angels.  He  sees:  not; with. our  eyes ;  Ihe  Jbwest 
here  wilL  be  the  highest 'there,  exalted  fealjxbafit 
princes  and: king^.  -    »...        -  ,.t/n     /liiri 

'.  At  length,  reeoUecting  myself  and  layiimafiii 
object;  I  sat  dovm*  again,  to  derive  further  dnstmef- 
tion  from  the  sick  woman,  and  afurther  confirmatiba 
of  my  dwn  principles,  by  invei^tigating  still  mor^ 
accurately  all  the  latent  springs^  resouroes,  iand 
energies  of  a  piety,  a  V  resignation,  and  a  ebntenb- 
ment,  like  those  of  Mmu  Brown*  So -I  saidiiwith 
a  tone  of -endearment,  '^My  excdJ^enA^ld!fjQiead,i|I 
am  deliglited.  witii  hearing  you  talk  in  the  maalu^r 
that  you  do;  andy  if  it  ds  not  painful  tOi  yjou^ill 
should  wish  to  go  mere  into  the  detailiiof>ijfoulr 
circtimstances.  I  am;  particularly  rdeajdrausiiilio 
know  the  course  of  your  thoughts  in  youivpires^ 
condition.  jYou  arie  quite  blind;  you  eannot  enjoy 
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ttwf  pleasure  of  comnion  conversation,  because  you 
bear  witii  jdiffieultyi,  even  when  a  person  speaks 
fHivjIoselyto  yourself,  and  in  a  louder  key;  your 
Jiager&f'lMtve  lost  Ibeir  pUancy,  and  the  only  power 
Q^'t^mj^yment  which  remained  to  y<ni  is  gone; 
whilst  you  are  awake,  therefore,  you  can  do.  little 
eigtlj but  think;  pray,  tell  me  what  it  is  that  you 
tinefly  think,  about,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day, 
tveek  after  week,  in  a  state  oi  so  utter  a  desolation, 
^V"I'iU3x.sure,  men  in  general  would  call  it,  but 
ivdifck  you  yourself  know  how  to  render  not  un- 
Mnfbittabler 

j^-iVfAlas!  Sir,"  she  replied,  sorrowfully,.  '^  my 
ihoilglits  are  very  various;  but  I  fear  it  will  not 
edify  anybody  to  know  them.  To  begin  with  my 
Uindness,  I  feel  how  great  a  blessing  it  is  to  me, 
4iHEt  J:  was  not  bom  hiiad.  Now  I  can  call  up 
ttgttia  all  the  scenes  of  former  times;  and  the 
Aces  of  my  dear  husband,  children,  and  friends ; 
and  fiee  tiiem  all  with  my  mind's  eye,  although 
llie* other  be  quite  dim.  The  beasts,  the  birds, 
iflier^trees^  and  every  creature  that  I  was  once  ac- 
l^winted  with;  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars;  the 
hiUsytiie  vallies,  the  rivers ;  the  works  of  God,  and 
ihdi "Works  of  men, — ^all  pass  before  me  in  turns. 
'iiv»bid  them  a{^ar  when  I  will;  I  renew  my 
ifeqaainlance  with  them ;  and  I  trace  out  their 
figures,  their  colours^  their  uses,  and  their  beauty, 
in^i  infinite  delight    But^  tiiis  pleasure,  which 
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gladdens  tke  dark  t<^denic*»  ftrottnd  «e;  atid 
toiakQs  it  to  bl0s«6m,  as  it  wer^,  with  floWer»i'is 
entirely  sliut  c)Ut  from  one  who  has  bciefn '  blind 
from  bis  birth ;  kh  is  a  barren  wilderneiift  indeed, 
a  black  and  total  darkness  in  comparison  'with 
mine.  Ought  I  not  then  to  be  thankful.  Sir,  t6 
the  giver  of  all  good,  that  his  wondrous  creatioil 
vtM  known  to  me  before  he  forbid  me  to  behcttd 
it  ?  But  I  think  I  know  it  better  now ;  at  least 
I  see  hhH  in  it  now  with  rhy  mind,  more  than  I 
did  when  I  beheld  it  with  my  eye.  The  sun  rttse 
and  set,  and  I  thought  but  little  of  the  power, 'the 
wisdom,  and  the  goodness  of  his  maker;  thd  cares 
and  the  fbllies  of  the  world  distracted  me  j  nolvl 
bend  my  undivided  thoughts  perpetually  to  the 
consideration  of  God'ii  works,  and  find  fresh 
reasons  for  adoring  him.    His  mercy  is  over  them 

aur 

I  am  happy  to  record  this  little  speech,  wMeh 
appeared  tbitte  then,  and  appears  to  me  ndw,  to 
be  foil  of  piety  and  beauty;  to  anstfrer  it  I  did  nM 
attempt,  I  should  only  have  weakened  its  power : 
so  I  merely  said,  that  I  considered  it  tc^  be  a  very 
happy  thirig  for  her  that  fehe  was  able  to  employ 
hefthotights  in  this  manner;  and  I  begged  of  her 
to  piKJceed  with  the  account  of  the  rest  of  her 
silent  reflections,  being  assured  that  I  should  listfn 
to  her  with  tmmixed  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  "A 
great  heathen  poet  otce  commended  some  illus- 
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teious  men  of  antiquity^  who  had  fallen  into 
adversity>  for  the  temper  and  the  skill  with  which 
tliey  themselves  beheld  the  bright  side  of  their 
dfgm  affairs^  and  presented  only  the  bright  side  to 
dthers^  rA  xaT^Sl  rpi-i^avrsf  8|«i.  In  this  conduct 
there^  was  much  to  praise,  no  doubt ;  but  the  good 
WAS  mingled  with  no  little  vanity  and  policy.  In 
Mrs.  Brown  it  was  sincej^e,  authentic  piety  alone ; 
her  treasure  and  her  heart  were  in  another  world- 
She  began  again  thus,—"  I  will  readily  obey 
y^Mi,  good  Sir.  Your  approbation  is  a  great  com- 
fort to  me,  but  I  expect  your  kind  counsel  too* 
For  I  cannot  hope  that  I  am  performing  all  the? 
duties  which  belong  to  one  in  my  cii^cumstances ; 
and  nobody  else  seems  inclined,  or  can  find  time, 
to.  teach  me,  otherwise  than  by  reading  to  me 
BOW  and  then.  My  deafness  is  a  great  impedi- 
ment, and  almost  bars  against  me  another  inlet  of 
kadwledge.  It  fatigues  people  to  be  obliged  to 
i^>eak  so  loud.  But  I  am  veiy  thankful.  Sir,  that 
I  hear  tolerably  well  in  the  church.  On  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  and  Saints'-day^,  they  put 
ine  very  near  to  the  desk ;  and  on  Sundays, 
though  not  so  near,  if  I  am  not  too  feeble  to  listen 
with  all  my  attention,  I  catch  .the  purport  of 
eiferything  sufficiently  for  my  advantage.  Indeed, 
Sir,  we  deaf  people  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to 
t)ur  ministers,  who  take  so  much  pains  to  pray,  to 
rettd,  and  ijo  preach  with  strong   dnd  distinct 
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paucb  tTOf^  Mi  vaia  ?0onii^aj^tioii,  for  whigh  l  muBt 
gY9,  aft  accouJttt:.  4  'kww-VQ^ -well  ibow^mUek 
pleasure;  ijk  g^v^&.  to  life  ,to  talk  with  our  friencfa 
upon,  aU.ljhe.  subjeets./cf  mutual  interest^;'  lift 
ypuld  appear,  to  i^wy  to  be  a  dreaary  wasta  with* 
o^tit.  But  t^.mey  Sir^  left  thus  aloae^>  there^.ib 
lijijtle  that  is  interesting .  here.  Our  childreii  iie 
j^i^  ^onderfiilly  to  this  world,  and  w6  like  fp^ibear 
fijU^  talk  j9jr  iti^  afiairi^  &r  ^^>  sakes ;  and  evevy-r 
thing  which.  befalsfA^m,  prospeix>us;. or  adverse^ 
Qonperi^a  u^  ai^  t^iM^hes  us^  intimately.    But  jidne 

^  He^e;  she  J, paused,  and  wiped  her  eyes,  wlnoh 
5[till  discharged  itheir  function  of  weeping,  after 
ihi?irji9^Jer.  power  was  extinct  One  tear,  she 
shed  ijiQW  :fQr  gprrow ;  before  I  left  her  she  shed 
many  for.  joy.  .  "But  mine  are  not.  Sir,"  she  re^ 
^unifi4,  •  ^^^ ,  P^iW  couirage ;  '^  and  many  other 
fl^ng^^  ;^J}iph  tare  ouly  of  transitory  interest >  to 
l^nybo^yyare  entjirjely  past,  and  ended  to  me,  .1  am 
abqvjtj  to^  Jpiave  this,  worlds  and  I  stand  upon  the 
edg<?,  of  the,  i^gxt>  whei^a  I  shall  dwell  for  ever. 
Thcd\^  jtl^Q  world  about  which  I  am: desirous,  to 
hear  and  to  tg^lk;  and  more  e^peciaUy  by  what 
means  I  may  be  received  into  one  of  its  blissful 
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iimjxMn9i^}Tld»^^^^  has  already  faded 

qjlfe'xrfilmy  sigkt;'  h  would  be  no  matter  if  it  were 
toi&dciialso'  out  <xf  my  mind;  God  is  gracious  in 
IbilsfBhi^ttingmei  out^and  weaning  me  from  it^  and 
]ieniiitting  me  at  the  same  time  to  hear  so  much 
abjIido<rf  that  other  happy  world,  for  my  consola- 
tiut^: and'to  prepare  nke  tlie  better,  for  it.  Ah ! 
Dit  W«rton,  may  I  be  pardoned,  if  at  my  age,  but 
with  submission  to  Mm,  I  long  earnestly  every 
iay)to -be  admitted  into  it?  There  is  my  resU 
butt  J  »ain  content  to  sojourn  here.  It  is  a  blessing 
tonbe^'  that  I  am  able  to  worsliip  him  still  in  his 
€Q(?ii' temple^  so  long  as  li  pleases  him  ;  and  to  hear 
Bis  holy  word  still  sounding  in  my  eai*s:" 
yi  I  Such  was  the  constant  tenor  of  the  language 
and  sentiments  of  this  aged  Christian,  bereft  of 
diglit^  labouring  with  deafness,  excluded  from  *  all 
employment  amusing  or  profitable,  without  kin- 
tikred  or  friend  in  her  pi-esent  or  former  rank,  (ex- 
ioept  Ae  humane,  deformed,  old  almswoman,)— in 
abort,  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  but  one  of  the  richest  in  faith,  and  therefore 
able  to  bear  earthly  affliction,  and  to  isinticipate  all 
the  i  pleasures  and  glories  of  heaven.  Who  now 
fWJidd  wo*  exchange  conditions  with  Mrs.  Brown, 
and  yet  who  wotM  ?  What  greatness,  what  en- 
joyments upon  earth,  are  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  her  contentment  here,  and  hopes  hereafter  ? 
And  yet  who  would  not  try  the  experiment  of 
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earthly  greatnesi  and  eartMy  enjoyments^  And^de-^ 
lude  Mmeelf  with  the  vain  imaginatiOiu  that  tibey 
ai'e  not  incompatible  with  htoven  ?-^so^  Mind  eioA 
foolish  are  we  alll 

When  I  had  admired  for  a  few  motmetitd  ia 
silence>  and  had  looked  roui^l  to  observe^  whethei^ 
the  sick  woman  waa  still  attentive  to  what  touched 
her  own  case  so  aptly  and  closely,  I  re|)liedto 
Mrs.  BroWn's  interrogations ;— ^*  You  will  bfe  par- 
doned, my  good  old  friend,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it. 
Whatever  you  desire,  tf  you  submit  your  desires 
to  God*s  will,  he  will  be  gracious  to  you ;  blit  as 
to  your  present  wish,  it  is  not  only  pardonable^  but 
commendable.  Can  anything  be  worth  longing 
for,  if  heaven  be  not  ?  Yet  it  is  no  impatiellce  of 
life^  no  struggling  against  the  yoke,  no  faintiiig 
under  the  disperii^ations  of  Providence,  which  make 
you  long  to  exchange^  even  darkness  for  light,  and 
s6r!pow  fto*  joyi  You  are  content  to  abide  here 
fetill,  if  God  so  determine;  Ihis  is  the  true  filial 
submission  to  a  wise  parent ;  yet  well  mdy  y<^ 
wish  iike  the  weather-beaten  mariner,  with  torn 
wails  end  tackle,  to  reach  the  haven  df  r6st  and 
pfeace.'  You  have  been  climbing  for  many  a 
y^r  the  stfeep,  the  aa^duous,  the  roughs  the  rugged 
hill;  at  laist  you  have  gained  the  tof^  or  near  )t, 
and  the  clouds  which  covered  it  are  breaking 
away  fi'om  aroutid  you;  sWeet,  and  beautiful,  and 
glorious  is  the  prospect  that  opens  frcnn  (ihefiee^ 
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aiid'  glittew  on  every  side ;  below,  almost  at  your 
feet,  you  will  isee  fair  gardens  and  bowers  of  bliss ; 
fm  will  have  only  to  descend  and  take  them  for 
your  own ;  the  labour  that  remains  will  be  easy 
tXiA  short,  and,  I  know,  you  will  endure  it  to  the 
end.  But  tell  me,—- you  think  over  in  your  thoughts 
the  manifold  works  of  God ;  do  you  not  think  also 
tfWsWordr 

•  '*  I  have  been  weather-beaten,  indeed,"  she 
replied,  mournfully,  **  and  my  path  has  been 
cavered  with  clouds;  but  my  gracious  God  has 
enabled  me  to  see,  even  blind  as  I  am,  the  light 
of  etetnal  day  through  the  dark  storm  and  tem- 
pest. I  meditate  upoil  his  word,  and  by  his  help 
I  will  rely  upon  it.  It  is  ever  in  my  thoughts, 
th&t  he  chastens  those  whom  he  loves,  and  scourges 
everyone  whom  he  receives.  He  hal&  chastened 
tmd  scourged  me ;  may  I  not  venture  to  hope  that 
he  loves  me,  and  will  receive  me?  Blessed  be 
God !  he  enables  me  to '  do  it ;  it  is  ever  in  my 
thoughts,  that  he  afflicts  none  willingly.  He  has 
afflicted  me;  can  it  be  but  for  to  save  me  ?  O  may 
he  finish  his  merciful  design,  and  betid  me  entii^ly 
to  his  will !  It  is  ever  in  my  thoughts  that  by 
sufferings  we  sre  made  perfect ;  by  suffferings.  Dr. 
Warton,  and  not  by  prosperities.  Thus  it  Was 
that  even  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation  Was 
himself  made  perfect.  I  have  suffered ;  and  if  my 
sufferings  have  taught  me    humility,  and  have 
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l  .bl^&L>IttS(  de^Imgs  %ith)  me. ;  i  K  he  lias  anythuoig' 
more' to  lay  upon  mef.  1  wiU  be  patiebt  under  it ^ 
I  .i/iiU4lMlk  him  for  )his  fatharly  ivisitattion:;:  I'WiU^ 
comfert  myaelf  with  Jmowingi ,  that  <he  pities,  wWbb 
he  strikes,  as  a  father  pities  his  own  child^  and 
strikes. only  to  improve  audio  bless.'^  .     ;  >:  <  ^    ! 

She  pausedi  but  for  the  world  I  would  not 'faai^ 
i^terpoBed;:  to  divert  the  stream  of  her  reflectionsr 
i  only  touched  her  hand  gently, '  to  show  that'^^y 
feelings :  aecoirded  with  her  own ;«  that  I  listienei^ 
and  approve^.  After  ai  few  moments  she  (F^sutufedf/ 
'^  Yes;»my  ^ood  Sir,  I  think  <rf  God's  word  pei^i^ 
tuaUy}}^  ncit  only  ^en  i  lie  down  and  rise  tip^'iMd! 
a^«  noon,  when  I  eat  Iny  daily  bread;  (seasonS^  foit^' 
thinking:  of  his-  word  whieh  come  even,  to  th& 
biiiaieitcfiften,)ibut  by  day,  and  by  nighty  tvhein^ 
eirfer  he  holds;  my;  eyes  waking,  (which  is  irianyatt^ 
houk').  my  mind  is  busy  with  his  holy  book^  and't&id' 
busierv&ar  thb-  darfcness  of  my  eyes. '  I  go  overiky^ 
fidteourite  'texilsi  and  ove(r  again,  sueh  as  are  deepljH 
qngrafieUiiii tnyi memory  awd  itiy  heart;  I^pond^' 
uponutiieiepcj^anatbns  a»d  arpplications  of 'Sorip^^ 
turerwbieh  i  have-  heard  at  ehurch ;  I  tetrace  iW 
patterns  whicb  have  been  set  m6  by  holy  men  ;•  I- 
meditate 'Upon  the -life,  but  abov€  all,  upojfith^* 
deathj^  of  feWWho'died  iot  m^  fend  for  many;  tttiil 
then  I  pray,  thati-tfhilst  >I  live,  I  may  live  W'kifW 
alone.    Often^  ^jon  the-Hi^  of  his  death*  Hav^^I^ 
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bfiteurd^yoii  i  pareach^-^add  ?yoBr  d:eBoripti(Mi»  :of  it :  -i^tilL 
<}lMaBbme  to<Eee^atJd  to^feebhis  indignitiesiandihii 
^onkfiji'  O  >that  my  fiuw,  whioh  wai'e  ini  part'tlie 
dabeei  mayi  "be-doneiawajn  by  those  ierrfl^  teiilTer* 
in^i /and >: that  I-  iimy-not  bayis- «y^ 

I  touched  her  hand  agamy: but  Ti^9  silent i  as 
bo&tfe ;. :  slia  proceeded  thus  :*^*'  My  '■  good  Sir," 
shet  «aidy  ^^i  it  is  in  these  reflections  chiefly  that  my 
waking  timet  is  spenti  But  neverdo  I  forget  tliat 
wondBvfal  coimsel  for  the  redemption  of  man;  in 
^faidbi/^Godi  seems  to  hare  thrown  open  all  the 
floodgtateS' of  his  wisdom  andi  mercy;  •  iThoEe'vr^re 
^itieip^s  words  which  he  uktered  i^a  be  said  to 
hj^Son^and  Holy  Spirit,  'Let  us  make  mani  in. 
ofM  image>  B&er.our  likeness;'  but:iiioi>e  gvacious' 
sli^^iwhen  he  planned  adaddeternxinedi^wiliLiithe 
swne  ■  divine  :  persons^  his  eternal  /  feUowtsi  id  ithe 
Qi^dhead,  .to  redeem  and  to . ^ save  the i  wvetched 
fptUen,  .creature.  He  had  abusi6di>hii8(  es^ceUent 
i^f&ltieS)  and .  transgressed  *  his  r  MaAceor's*  *  isingle 
0|i;^)wwid ;  and  what  had  he  toexpieict  .bujb'>anger> 
aip^ip^niislunent^-Tnlp^  a«xger^nd«heat(y.>pui9dfefament 
idthout ,  remedy?  jBut»  lo!/pity  and  icotmjiassion 
ilistead^;  punishment  pcjy  >to:  oonr^ctyiiind'r^jtotrrta, 
destroy;  and; an  amazing  planiofjuei^ito  yestbi*e! 
This  filk  all  my  ;thoughta  to.  theii^l^^Sit^y  and  I 
"iKOXider  g]:^atly  at  it  ;but;I  am  jcjuijte  Jioi^t/i»  wonder 
Wheni  thhikof  GodtheiSoiliQastingoff  Mb  heavenly 
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glory,  and  coming  down  here  to  live  in  our  ia« 
firmities,  and  suffering  far  beyond  the  sufferings 
of  men,  and  dying  at  last  on  the  cross  in  fthame 
as  a  malefactor ;  and  all  this  to  execute  that 
amazing  plan  of  goodness  I    And  next  inunedi^ 
ately  I  meditate  with  myself,  how  light  my  awn 
sufferings  are  in  comparison  of  ^fV>  and  with  what 
]patience  he  bore  them,  suffering  too  for  otheiWi 
whilst  we  suffer  for  ourselves  and  for  our  own 
profit !     But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  conies 
forcibly  to  my  mind,  that  there  will  be  no  escape 
fcMT  nle  if  I  neglect  so  great  a  salvation ;  that,  if  >  I 
am  not  deterred  from  sin,  by  knowing   that  it 
brought  down  God's  own  beloved  Son.  to  suffer 
fi)r  it,  I  must  fearfully  expect  a  sorer  judgment; 
and  thus  I  feel  a  stronger  obligation  to  all  welL^ 
doing,  and  more  ei^pecially  to  practise  the  virtues 
which  ^practised,  and  to  be  patient  as  he  was 
patient,  under  every  sorrow.     Thus  I  strengthea 
myself^  Sir^  and  endm-eto  this  day.    But,  indeed, 
it  is  not  I  who  do  it ;  it  is  the  Holy  Ghosts  the 
Comforfer.'' 

As  she  said  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  together 
^d  firmly  it&  she  could,  and  turning  upwards  a 
piercit)g  Idok,  although  with  extinguished  eyes,  as 
if  to  gaze  for  him  who  il9  invisible ;  and^  I  doubt 
not,  she  saw  him  by  her  faith,  and  was  sensible  that 
he  was  nigh  unto  her.  For  her  face  was  suddenly 
illumined  tod  glowed  with  b  sc^tiageM^tred^ 
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^idkt  she  prayed,  ub  her  lips  mdicated,  with  a 
Jfij^nid  devotion,  hut  in  silence.  Th^  act  was 
ipometitary,  hut  the  impression  upon  myself  will 
aerer  he  ^effaced.  I  did  not  interfere ;  I  could  not« 
Soon  she  resumed  her  ioxm^i^  posture;  her  hands 
inetwned  useless  to  her  lap;  the  colour  d^erted 
har  cheeks,  which  became  wan  as  before ;  but  her 
thoughts,  it  was  manifest  enough>  still  revolved 
ovser  the  same  meditations,  and  still  were  cheered 
widat  the  same  piou«  comforts* 
M ,  Again  she  resumed  her  speech.-—"  I  hope  you 
will  not  think  me  fanatical.  Dr.  Warton ;  but  my 
ml  comforts,  I  am  sure,  must  ccmie  &om  that 
gMti4  Comforter  himself.  I  feel  that  it  is  so«  My 
own  mind  and  reasonings  of  themselves  would 
nByet  bring  me  to  the  state  in  which  I  am;  they 
would  be  likely  to  sink  under  me  continually. 
And  indeed,  in  some  gloomy  moments^  they  seem 
Id 'do:  so.  There  are  times  when  I  try  to  reason 
upon  the  gracious  promises  of  Scripture,  aoid  to 
afply  them  particularly  to  myself;  but,  with  the 
best  that  I  can  do,  I  fear  that  I  doubt  and  waver. 
'jHien  '■  again,  suddenly^  with  the  same  reasoning, 
or  with  none  at  all,  every  doubt  disi^peansr,  all 
wavering  ceaiE^s,  and  light  breakiei  in.  This  4s  the 
Si]^rit,  Sir,  and  I  can  distinguish  it  cle6»rly,  I 
tibink,  from  my  own  mind.  In  ihe  hurry  of  the 
wevld>  men  cannot  mark,  and  therefore  know  not 
htw  their  various  thoughts  dome  w  ^  Iwt  they 
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suppose  it  to  be  from  themselves,  and  from  their 
own  observation  of  things,  and  their  own  will. 
But,  cut  ofiF  as  I  am  from  all  outward  circum- 
stances, with  no  noise  or  bustle  around  me,  no- 
thing to  disturb  the  total  solitude  and  deep  repose 
in  which  I  am  bmded  at  times,  watching  the  train 
of  my  own  meditations,  I  can  tell  when  some- 
thing comes  which  is  quite  independent  of  myself 
A  beautiful  text  starts  into  my  memory,  all  unex- 
pectedly at  once,  when  I  was  not  taxing  my 
memory  to  find  it,  but  when  I  wanted  it  greatly ; 
or,  perhaps,  another  text,  which  occupied  my 
thoughts  without  consoling  me,  on  the  sudden 
appears  under  a  new  aspect,  surrounds  me  with 
light,  thrills  to  my  bosom,  and  upholds  my  spirits 
that  were  ready  to  faint.  I  have  often  heard  you 
say,  Sir,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  to  feelings  ; 
and  I  am  well  aware  that  they  may  easily  deceive 
us.  But  with  me.  Sir,  the  effect  is  far  from  being 
such  as  to  make  me  vainly  imagine,  that  my  sal- 
vation is  secure,  because  I  am  conscious  of  an 
inward  comfort,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I  still  seek  after  my  salvation  with  fear 
and  trembling.  It  breeds  within  me  neither  an  ar- 
rogant self-conceit,  nor  a  proud  contempt  of  others. 
My  joy  in  his  holy  comforts  is  by  myself,  in  my 
own  secret  bi^ast,  and  has  no  reference  to  the 
condition  of  others,  or  even  to  my  own  eternal  lot ; 
but  with  this  support,  under  every  chastisement, 
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{^b,Qpe  I  can  still  cry,  Abba,  Father,  thy  will,  not 
npuie  be;doue/' 

,."  My  good  old  friend,"  I  said,  in  admiration  of 
h^t  Christian  principles,  'Vl  am  both  delighted 
aj&d  improved  with  hearing  you  talk  in  this  man- 
ner; and  I  agree  with  you  in  ^  everything.  In 
pr^a^hing  to  a  mixed  audience  I  rec(»nmend, 
certainly,  to  judge  by  fruits,  rather  than  by  feel- 
ings; because  these  are  fallible,  whilst  the  other 
Qf^  infallible ;  but  I  do  not  discard  the  judgment 
o£  our  feelings  by  any  means.  Even  the  wicked, 
iirh^n  they  are  suddenly  checked  in  their  career 
of .  sin .  by  an  upbraiding  conscience,  may  judge 
by  their  feelings  that  it  is  no  reasoning  of  then* 
own,  but  the  interference  of  another,  which  remon- 
strates .  against  their  transgressions  of  the  Divine 
law,  and  compels  them,  if  they  proceed,. to  antici- 
pate ,an  eternity  of  woe  hereafter.  Much  more 
may  the  good  be  able  to  Jeel  that  they  are  helped 
and  forwarded  in  their  righteous  designs  l^  a  wis- 
dom and  a  strength  not  their  own.  But  there  are 
too  many  preposterous  men  in  the  world;  they  do 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  yet  claim  to  be  in  the 
spirit.  This  claim  I  cannot  allow,  when  I  see 
those  vices  in  them  against  which-  St.  Paid  de- 
noimces  exclusion  from  Heaven.  Their  feelings 
evidently  delude  them,  for  they  create  a  notion  of 
security  in  the  midst  of  great  danger.  To  such  I 
say,,  the  spirit  is  known  by  his  fruits.    Yours  are 

Vol.  IV.  N 
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the  workd  of  the  flesh,  and  therefore  what  you  tell 
me  of  the  indwellings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  your 
Bensible  perception  of  it,  is  only  your  own  over- 
heated imagination,  or  the  operation  of  the  Devil 
himself.  But  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  the 
sincere  Christian,  who  attends  closely  to  his  own 
understanding  and  heart,  may  ascertain,  that  direc* 
tions  and  assistances,  comforts  and  supports,  are 
often  vouchsafed  to  him  from  above ;  he  can  trace 
them  at  least  beyond  himself,  and  he  knows  that  it 
is  from  above,  from  the  Father  of  lights,  that  every 
good  and  gracious  gift  comes  down  to  men.  Most 
assuredly  too,  we  have  the  promise  of  never-failing 
truth  itself,  that  the  pious  reader  or  hearer  of  the 
Gospel  shall  be  illumined  with  an  extraordinary 
ray  of  light  from  heaven ;  that  he  who  struggles 
against  temptations  from  within  or  without,  shall 
be  strengthened  with  extraordinary  might  for  so 
noble  a  combat ;  and  that  he  who  resigns  himself 
unreluctantly,  and  strong  in  faith,  to  the  painful  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  shall  be  upheld  by  extra- 
ordinary comforts,  and  fortified  with  a  more  than 
mortal  patience,  and  rendered  even  capable  of 
rejoicing  in  sufferings,  as  being  the  discipline  of 
an  infinitely  wise  and  good  parent  to  bring  him  to 
Heaven.  My  good  old  friend,"  I  said,  gently 
grasping  her  hand,  "  I  please  myself  with  think- 
ing, that  you  are  arrived  at  this  point,  and  that  your 
next  stage  will  be  to  heaven  itself,  and  that  all 
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your  afflictions  will  work  together  for  your  good^ 
ict  an  increase  of  bliss  and  glory,  beyond  com- 
parison, be^yond  proportion,  beyond  conception/' 

Her  tears  now  began  to  flow  in  abundance,  and 
uhe  could  not  utter  a  word ;  so  I  proceeded  myself — 
*'  It  is  not  my  character  to  flatter  deceitfully,  and 
suggest  fallacious  hopes ;  I  speak  my  real  senti- 
ments. Your  faith  and  obedience  have  been  tried 
in  the  fire,  and  they  only  shine  the  brighter ;  be 
therefore  assured,  that  they  shall  be  exalted  soon 
to  a  place,  from  whence  there  is  no  more  chance  of 
falling ;  for  faith  will  be  sight,  and  obedience  will 
be  unmixed,  unutterable  joy.  From  that  place 
you  shall  look  back  on  the  sorrows  of  past  time, 
and  see  how  every  painful  step  mercifully  advanced 
you  on  the  way  towards  the  glorious  realms  of  the 
blessed;  and  then  you  shall  love  and  adore  God 
the  more  with  every  new  facidty  that  you  have,  and 
every  old.  Your  patience  is  already  recorded  with 
that  of  the  other  saints,  in  the  book  of  life,  and 
ministering  Angels  fix)m  below  proclaim  it  with 
trumpet-tongues  to  their  fellows  above  who  en- 
circle God's  thi'one ;  but  when  you  have  put  off 
your  mortal  clay,  you  shall  yourself  hear  a  voice 
from  Heaven,  resounding  in  your  ears,  and  enrap- 
turing your  soul.  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord  I  Thou  shalt  rest  from  thy  labours  hence- 
forth, and  thy  works  shall  follow  thee !  " 

This  only  caused  her  tears  to  flow  the  faster,  and 

N  2 
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in  larger  streams ;  so  I  rose  from  my  chair  to  gain 
a  little  time  for  her,  and  to  collect  myself,  and 
instantly  I  perceived  the  tears  of  the  bed-ridden 
woman  flowing  too.  A  few  steps  brought  me  to 
her  side ;  and,  without  waiting  for  me  to  speak  to 
her,  she  began  at  once  to  reproach  her  own  igno- 
rance, and  impatience,  and  lack  of  fortitude.  "  Ah! 
Sir,"  she  said,  with  the  same  difficulty  as  before, 
but  with  a  chastened  tone,  "  I  hope  you  will  for- 
give me,  and  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me.  I  have 
had  very  little  learning.  Sir ;  and  I  have  slaved  so 
hard  all  my  life,  that  I  could  not  find  the  needful 
time  to  read  my  Bible,  or  go  to  church,  enough  for 
my  instruction  and  comfort.  But  I  have  learnt  a 
great  deal  all  at  once,  in  these  few  minutes,  firom 
good  Mrs.  Brown,  and  from  youy  Sir ;  and  I  see  very 
well  how  wrong  I  have  been  in  wishing  for  death 
to  rid  me  of  my  pain,  and  my  fears  of  poverty.  Ah ! 
Sir,  pain  and  poverty  are  sad  evils,  and  I  have 
never  been  used  to  them,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  to 
bear  them ;  I  can  think  of  nothing  else  ;  the  pain 
is  always  present,  and  the  poverty  is  always  in 
prospect  and  even  pinches  ah-eady,  and  I  have  no 
relief  at  hand.  To  confess  thp  truth  honestly,  Sir, 
I  was  never  very  pati^pt  .when  I  was  well ;  every 
little  cross  disg-ppointment  vexed  me  and  put  me 
out  of  humour ;  so  now  real  misery  is  too  much  for 
me.  But  I  will  pray  ^od  not  to  take  me,  as  I  did 
before,  but  to  make  me  like  Mrs.  Brown,  if  such  a 
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thing  be  possible ;  for  I  am  sure  it  must  be  a  good 
thing  to  be  like  her,  both  for  one's  own  comfort, 
and  lest  God  should  be  provoked  to  be  severer 
still,  which  would  quite  destroy  me." 

This  was  the  substance  of  what  tlie  poor  sick 
woman  said.  In  spite  of  her  breath,  she  spoke 
at  great  length,  and,  as  was  probably  natura;l  to 
her,  with  a  vast  deal  of  circumlocution,  which  I 
have  not  recorded.  I  heard  her  till  she  was  ex- 
hausted, without  interruption,  and  without  betray- 
ing any  impatience  myself  When  she  stopped, 
I  said  immediately,  "  I  am  glad  to  observe  so 
great  an  improvement  in  your  temper,  and  you 
will  go  on,  I  trust,  to  something  even  better. 
Why,  even  before  Jesus  Christ  came  to  teach  us 
by  his  laws  and  his  example,  the  uninstructed 
heathens,  without  any  religion  at  all,  recommended 
patience  to  us  for  the  sake  of  our  own  comfort. 
Impatience,  repining,  and  murmuring,  they  knew 
very  well  could  not  remedy  evils  by  any  means, 
but  must  make  them  more  painful  and  less  toler^ 
able.  Common  sense,  therefore,  taught  them  the 
use  of  patience.  But  religion,  even  a  lower  reli- 
gion than  the  Christian,  carries  us  immediately  a 
step  further  than  they  were  able  to  go,  except 
indeed  a  few  of  them,  and  bids  us  consider  the 
evils  as  sent  by  God,  who  governs  the  world,  and 
is  a  Being  of  almighty  power ;  from  which  appears 
the  great  danger  to  ourselves  of  calling  upon  such 
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^  Being,  impatiently,  to  rid  us  of  our  evils  and 
our  life  at  once,  which  must  needs  be  very  ofien- 
give  to  him.  Suppose  that  he  did  it,  what  would 
become  of  our  soids,  snatched  away  in  a  moment 
so  unfit,  and  so  unprepared  to  meet  him  who  gave 
them?  Or  suppose  that  our  impatience  caused 
him  to  increase  our  evils,  in  order  to  punish  us 
and  connect  us ;  it  would  be  merciful  in  him  to  do 
so  rather  than  destroy  us;  but,  remember,  we 
bring  this  judgment  upon  ourselves.  It  is  the 
only  remedy  perhaps  to  save  our  souls.  The 
greatest  evil  in  this  world  is  infinitely  less  than 
the  very  least  evil  in  the  next  world.  However, 
if  we  stop  here,  we  stop  far  short  of  the  knowledge 
and  behaviour  of  a  Christian.  We  must  take  into 
the  accoimt,  that  God  is  not  only  powerful,  but 
infinitely  wise  and  good ;  and  that  he  loves  us  all, 
and  wishes  to  save  us  all ;  and,  therefore,  that  he 
orders  his  dealings  vrith  us  in  such  a  manned  a& 
to  improve  us,  if  we  ourselves,  with  his  help, 
make  that  use  of  them  which  is  the  proper  one. 
This  gives  a  different  view  to  everything.  He 
afl9icts  us,  for  instance;  what  then?  He  has  a 
gracious  design  in  it,  and  if  we  complain  bitteriy, 
and  will  not  endure  it,  this  must  frustrate  Iris  xi6"- 
sign,  both  towards  ourselves  and  others  alsd''  IF 
we  ourselves  are  indeed  akeady  true  ChrfstiftriiS, 
his  design  may  be,  to  show  others,  hy  oiir  example, 
what  a  true  Christian  is ;  what  a  true  Christian 
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Can  bear  contentedly — yes,  and  even  kiss  the  rod^ 
and  thank  him  who  inflicts  it^  looking  to  the  re- 
compense of  reward  hereafter.  But  the  meaning 
of  affliction  generally  is  to  correct  and  amend  u^, 
in  our  own  persons,  which  prosperity  rarely  does* 
When  affliction  comes,  therefore,  what  ought  we 
to  do  ?  Why,  we  ought  to  search  most  closely  and 
impartially,  into  bur  own  character  and  conduct ; 
and)  without  doubt,  we  shall  find  abundance  that 
is  antta  in  our  hearts  and  lives;  and,  however 
easy  we  may  have  hitherto  remained  under  it,  if 
not  repented  of  and  altered,  it  will  certainly  ruin 
us  for  ev^.  This  causes  our  affliction.  Let  us 
repent  imd  mnend,  therefore,  and  then  the  afflic^ 
ticm  will  probably  cease,  having  accomplished  its 
main  object.  But,  if  it  continues,  blessed  be  God ! 
it  is  a  token  that  he  chooses  us  to  be  a  pattern  of 
jlu^Tering,  to  fill  up  the  pattern  of  Christ's  siiffer- 
ings,  and  great  beyond  all  calculation  or  thought 
shall  be  our  reward  in  heaven.  Yet  we  may 
ourselves  defeat  this  gracious  scheme  of  divine 
love,  if  we  will,  by  our  own  fix>wardness  and  im- 
patience^" 

When  I  paused  here,  the  sick  woman  exclaimed 
in  brc^en  sentences,  her.  disorder  and  her  agi« 
tation  both  impeding  her>  "  I.  have  been  very 
wicked,  Sir — I  have  been  v^ry  fooljish.  Sir ;  I  have 
neglected  God,  and  yet  I  never  thought  that  my 
loul  was  in  danger.    I  was  no  worse  than  my 
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neighbours;  I  trusted  to  that  So  all  I  wanted 
was  to  be  out  of  my  present  misery.  I  never  con- 
sidered that  which  might^come^  and  which  must 
be  so  much  worse*  But  my  eyes  are  opened. 
How  wicked  and  how  foolish  I  was  !  I  see  now 
that  I  should  have  been  lost>  if  God  had  been  so 
angry  with  me  as  to  grant  me  my  wish.  I  see 
now  that  he  is  wonderfully  good  in  sending  tiiis 
sickness^  and  continuing  it  against  my  own  will. 
But  whatever  remains  to  be  suffered  shall  be  with 
imy  own  will ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  unto  deaths 
but  that  he  will  spare  me  to  show  my  thankfiil- 
ness.  And  I  will  search,  Sir,  as  you  bid  me,  into 
myself.  I  need  not  search  far  to  know  how  sinful 
I  am,  and  how  imlike  Mrs.  Brown  in  everything. 
Ah !  Sir,  how  few  will  be  saved,  if  none  can  be 
isaved  who  ai'e  unlike  her  ! " 

"  If  you  are  sincere  in  what  you  say,"  I  replied 
soothingly,  "  and  I  verily  believe  you  are,  God 
will  spare  and  prolong  your  life,  I  feel  confidenti 
in  order  to  give  you  time  to  execute  your  present 
good  intentions,  and  that  you  may  die  some  years 
hence  a  better  Christian  than  you  would  die  now. 
My  notions  of  God's  goodness  are  exalted  beyond 
all  bounds ;  and  nothing  can  ever  shak^  my  firm 
persuasion — a  persuasion  which  fills  me  wiA 
unutterable  delight,  that  he  takes  us  all  from  this 
world  at  the  moment  which  is  best  for  ourselves. 
In  my  judgment,  therefore,  whether  you  will  live 
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or  not,  depends  upon  your  own  sincerity.  Indeed 
Ood  often  restores  the  insincere,  because,  I  be- 
lieve, he  takes  no  man  away  until  he  has  tried 
the  proper  means  of  improving  him,  or  shown  by 
facts  that  nothing  is  likely  to  make  him  more  fit 
to  die.  The  good  he  sometimes  removes  out  of 
Ihe  way  oli  too  dangerous  temptations ;  the  bad  he 
often  leaves,  that,  if  they  will,  they  may  become, 
by  due  chastisements  and  other  assistance,  good. 
You  are  very  sick,  undoubtedly,  and  anybody 
would  suppose  that  your  death  was  near  iat  hand. 
The  doctor  probably  supposes  so ;  but  I  do  not— 
Why?  Not  because  I  know  more  about  your 
disorder  than  the  doctor  does ;  but  because  I  see 
so  great  and  so  wholesome  a  change  in  your  mind 
and  heart,  and  so  strong  a  probability  that  the 
change  will  be  still  more  effectual,  and  that  you 
will  become  more  like  what  God  wishes  you  to 
be,  if  an  opportunity  were  indulged  to  you.  My 
trust  is  grounded  on  this  foimdation ;  and,  as  for 
the  possibility  of  your  recovery,  it  is  just  as  easy 
for  God  to  raise  you  up  again,  even  from  this 
almost  hopeless  state,  as  it  was  for  him  to  throw 
you  into  it.  Only,  if  he  is  so  gracious  as  to  listen 
to  your  prayers  and  vows,  and  indulge  you  with 
,  such  slPl  opportunity  of  amendment,  do  not  yourself 
frustrate  his  merciftd  design  by  forgetting  him  and 
your  own  resolutions,  and  returning  to  your  former 
habits.    If  he  spares  you  now,  he  will  also  help 
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you  constantly^  at  your  own  desire^  so  ad  to  put 
your  future  eternal  salvation  practically  into  your 
own  power.** 

The  sick  woman,  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  appeared  to 
be  deeply  aiffected  with  what  I  had  just  said,  and 
quite  imable  to  speak:  so  I  proceeded  thus:— 
^'  Whatever  may  be  the  determitiation  of  God*s 
providence — ^for  however  short  a  time  you  may  be 
permitted  to  live — ^you  will  be  right  in  copying 
after  Mrs.  Brown.  Few,  indeed,  are  like  her ; 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  only  a  few  will  be 
saved.  Scripture  says,  only  a  few  in  comparison 
with  the  many;  and  certainly  the  rich  and  the 
prosperous  are  less  likely  than  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted  to  be  amongst  those  few.  Yet  even  the 
poor  and  the  afflicted  will  not  get  to  heaven  merely 
because  they  are  so,  but  because,  under  their 
poverty  and  affliction,  they  are  patient,  resigned, 
and  contented,  remembering  the  sufferings  of  their 
blessed  Saviour,  trusting  in  the  promises  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  and  praying  for  the  comforts  and 
sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  This  is 
the  short  description  of  Mrs.  Brown's  religion, 
temper,  and  circumstances.  She  has  been  afflicted 
much;  but  she  loved  so  much  the  more.  It  in 
scarcely  possible  for  you  to  be  tried  as  she  had 
been,  and  still  is ;  but  her  suffering  temper,  her 
fervent  religion,  with  God's  blessing,  you  may  yet 
acquire.     If  your  ckciunstances  be  less   painful 
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than  her's,  there  will  be  the  less  struggle  against 
your  infirmities,  to  say  with  her^ '  I  will  stay  upon 
my  God;  in  the  L(M*d  Jehovah  is  everlasting 
strength.'  I  will  ask  her  if  you  please,  for  t/our 
edification,  and  for  my  own  too,  to  tell  us  a  few  of 
tiie  texts  of  Scripture,  which  by  her  own  reason^ 
ings,  and  by  a  better  aid,  have  been  brought  home 
to  her  bosom,  and  now  uphold  her  with  a  super- 
natural support.  She  has  already  mentioned  some ; 
but  she  has  many  more,  I  doubt  not,  and  will  be 
very  glad  to  talk  of  them." 


§.  II.— The  Same, 


Upon  this  I  returned  to  my  chair,  close  by  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  touched  one  of  her  hands,  and  said, 
•*  You  know  how  very  ill  poor  Mrs.  Wilkinson  is, 
and  how  much  she  stands  in  need  of  some  solid 
comfijrt.  There  is  nothing  more  usefiil  than  texts 
of  Scripture  under  calamity  and  aflGliction,  as  you 
yourself  continually  find  by  your  own  experience. 
Besides  those  which  you  have  already  alluded  to, 
I  wish  you,  if  it  be  convenient  and  agreeable  to 
yCti  at  the  present  moment,  to  repeat  two  or  three, 
Which  have  been  most  effectual  in  soothing  the 
anguish  of  your  troubles,  infiising  a  calm  over 
the   agitated  soul,   hushing  complaint,  inspiring 
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patience^  begetting  contentment.  What  has  been 
successful  in  your  own  case  may  succeed  with 
another,  if  the  holy  Comforter  intercede  for  us." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied  with  energy,  "  without 
him  all  our  reading,  and  repeating  of  texts  will  be 
of  little  avail ;  we  shall  dwell  on  the  letter  and 
not  imbibe  the  spirit  of  Scripture ;  but  the  letter 
profiteth  nothing,  and  only  puffs  up  the  mind  with 
empty  knowledge.  In  the  very  beginning  of  our 
great  Saviour's  discourse  on  the  Mount,  amongst 
the  beatitudes,  as  I  think  I  have  heard  you  call 
them.  Sir,  there  is  this  beautiful  sentence :  *  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn !  For  they  shall  be  comforted.* 
You  will  not  wonder.  Sir,  I  am  sure,  that  I  prize 
this  sentence  at  a  high  value  ;  whenever  it  comes 
into  my  mind  (and  I  have  very  frequent  occa- 
sion for  it)  it  gives  me  the  greatest  consolation. 
Without  looking  into  the  next  world,  my  com- 
fort begins  here.  Why,  Sir,  any  person  imder 
suffering,  who  knows  that  he  shall  be  comforted, 
derives  comfort  from  that  very  knowledge  alone, 
^nd  is  more  able  to  endure  steadfastly  to  the  end. 
But  then,  what  I  mean  by  knowing,  is  the  being 
quite  sure  in  his  own  mind  without  wavering,  and 
the  having  a  perfect  faith  in  God,  that  every  sen* 
tence  of  Scripture  shall  be  fulfilled.  If  I  had  not 
this  faith.  Sir ;  if  I  ever  doubted  whether  I  shoxdd 
be  comforted,  or  not ;  when  the  doubt  came  over 
me,  this  sweet  passage  would  not  console  me. 
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But,  blessed  be  God !  this  is  the  work  of  his  Spirit, 
tiiiat  in  this  respect  my  faith  fails  not." 

"  You  are  very  correct,"  I  replied,  "  in  the  dis- 
tinctions which  you  make,  my  good  old  friend; 
and,  certainly,  without  the  Spirit  we  are  too  weak 
and  frail  to  have  a  steadfast  faith  of  ourselves.  But 
to  apply  this  text  aright,  (which  I  mention  for  the 
instruction  of  poor  Mrs.  Wilkinson,)  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  mistake  what  *  mourning'  means ;  be- 
cause there  is  an  intemperate  sorrow,  a  sorrow 
beyond  the  bounds  of  all  moderation,  and  there  is  a 
worldly  sorrow,  for  the  mere  loss  of  worldly  things, 
which,  so  far  from  having  any  promise  of  comfort 
attached  to  them,  lead  only  to  the  dismal  chamber 
of  eternal  death.  Persons,  who  loose  all  the  reins  to 
such  sorrow  as  this,  live  and  die  without  hope,  and 
therefore  without  comfort.  In  pain  and  calamity, 
however,  men  must  mourn,  more  or  less;  God 
intends  that  they  should;  but  always  with  refer- 
ence to  himself,  as  being  the  author  of  their  afflic- 
tions. And  this  reflection,  that  they  do  not  spring 
from  the  dust  at  random,  but  are  ordained  for  our 
good  by  a  wise  and  merciful  ruler,  moderates  our 
giief  at  once,  and  keeps  it  down  within  nan'ower 
limits.  But  in  the  case  of  bodily  pain,  some  men 
seem  incapable  of  beai'ing  it  with  the  least  degree 
of  fortitude,  and  mourn  even  extravagantly.  To 
them  God,  who  knows  whereof  they  are  made,  will 
be  compassionate,  I  trust,  if  they  mourn  withput 
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murmuring  against  his  dispensations;  if^  whilst 
they  mourn,  they  submit  nevertheless  to  him,  he 
will  comfort  them,  I  have  no  doubt.  After  all, 
the  most  reasonable  cause  for  mourning,  and  for 
the  greatest  degree  of  it,  is  the  consciousness  of 
guilt.  There  ought,  indeed,  to  be  no  cessation  of 
mourning,  no  remission  of  it,  until  sin  be  rooted 
out*  But  he  who  knows  that  this  work  is  going 
on,  and  believes  the  Gospel,  shall  have  unutterable 
comfort.  No  pleasure  shall  equal  his.  Blessed, 
indeed,  is  such  a  mourner !  His  very  sufferings 
shall  be  a  comfort  to  him,  because  he  feels  that  he 
is  made  a  child  of  isorrow,  for  his  sanctification 
here,  and  for  his  future  glory  in  the  world  above." 
**  Many,  many  thanks  to  you,  good  Sir,"  Mrs. 
Brown  replied,  the  instant  that  I  stopped,  "for 
explaining  this  text  so  clearly  to  me,  which  I  did 
not  see  before  in  any  other  view  than  the  one 
applicable  and  consolatory  to  myself;  and  I  hum-' 
bly  hope  that  God  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
reckon  me  still  amongst  the  mourners,  whom  he 
will  continue  to  comfort  and  improve,  as  long  as  I 
sojourn  in  this  vale  of  sorrow.  My  sorrow,  I 
trust,  is  not  of  a  worldly  kind  now  ;  so  far  as  the 
world  is  concerned,  I  am  now  contented  and 
happy.  If  it  was  ever  too  great,  it  is  now  soft- 
ened by  time  and  habit ;  I  can  bear  my  condition 
now  without  wailing  or  desponding.  But  I  cannot 
press  on  so  well  and  so  fast  as  I  could  wish,  to 
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the  filling  up  of  all  which  yet  lacks  to  enable  me 
to  make  a  good  confession  when  I  am  called  to 
stand  before  the  judgment^seat  of  Christ.  For 
every  active  virtue^  alas !  I  am  totally  disqualified. 
The  thought  of  this  grieves  me  sometimes;  but 
even  this  grief  is  comforted  by  another  thought^ 
that  nothing  is  impossible  with  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  all  conditions ;  and  that  there  are  virtues 
pleasing  to  himy  which  may  be  practised  in  all. 
These,  the  passive  virtues,  I  make  my  constant 
study ;  and,  oh !  that  with  his  aid  I  may  practise 
them,  according  to  the  power  which  he  gives  me, 
without  ceasing !  For  such  a  disposition  I  shall 
ever  earnestly  pray.  If  I  fail,  forgive  me,  most 
merdfiil  Father,  for  thy  dear  Son*s  sake !" 

Thus  did  this  excellent  woman  conclude  her 
pious  sentiments,  with  clasped  and  uplifted  hands ; 
and  "  she  was  heard  in  that  she  feared,'*  I  assure 
myself  with  a  fiill  confidence.  I  looked  round, 
and  saw  that  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  very  attentive, 
and  deeply  interested  in  what  was  passing ;  so  I 
continued  the  conversation  thus : — "  You  will  not 
fail,  my  good  Mrs.  Brown ;  with  such  a  disposition 
you  cannot  wilfiiUy  fail;  God,  I  trust,  will  not 
suffer  you  to  fail  at  all.  If  there  be  any  human 
weakness  still  clinging  to  you,  he  will  strengthen 
it  to  endure  the  trial,  or  our  gracious  Intercessor 
himself,  with  his  own  hand,  will  blot  out  the  re- 
cord of  every  involuntary  error,  and  of  every  mortal 
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frailty.  But  now  tell  me  whether  this  noble  text 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  does  not  also  dwell 
in  your  thoughts,  and  elevate  and  cheer  them: 
*  Our  light  affiction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,  whilst  we  look  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.'  " 

"  Ah !  Sir,'^  she  replied  pensively,  "  if  I  had 
but  the  same  reason  as  the  Apostle  to  cherish  so 
bright  a  hope,  and  the  same  faith  to  overcome  all 
the  opposition  of  the  flesh,  that  one  text  would  be 
better  than  a  pearl  of  the  richest  price  to  me ;  that 
same  text  would  be  sweeter  than  honey  or  the 
honeycomb  ;  it  would  be  always  upon  my  lips  and 
in  my  heart.  But  I  must  think  soberly  of  myself^ 
Sir ;  I  must  not  be  highminded,  but  fear ;  I  must 
humble  myself  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  if 
I  would  have  him  to  exalt  me  in  his  own  good 
time.  It  is  wonderful  that  he  should  care  for 
such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am !  It  is  still  niore 
wonderful  that  such  a  poor  creature  as  I  am  should 
become  capable  by  his  mercy  of  an  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory!  Light,  indeed,  very 
light,  when  compared  with  that^  is  all  the  weight 
of  affliction  that  can  be  laid  upon  me  in  the 
longest  life  !  and  the  longest  life  itself,  compared 
with  eternity,  is  truly  but  for  a  moment.     This 
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^  noble  text  therefore  would  give  me  infinite  delight 
^  if  I  were  assured,  beyond  all  the  fears  of  the  flesh, 
^  that  affliction*  was  working  for  me  in  such  a  fa- 
'  vourable  manner  as  to  terminate  so  gloriously  in 
•  endless  felicity.     But  my  affections  at  least  are 
fi^ed-  on  the  things  above.  Sir ;   all  my  thoughts 
run  upon  the  things  which  are  not  seen;  the  tem- 
poral have  Jong  ago  palled  upon  my  desires,  which 
Can  now  be  satisfied  with  the  eternal  alone.     If 
Grod  woxdd  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  my 
'  desires  (and  I  hjave  little  else  to  offer  him  now), 
I  •  might  get  to  heaven.  Sir ;   but  the  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  for  which  I  am  totally 
unworthy,  quite  astonishes  and  overwhelms  me. 
To  be  made  a  door-keeper  in  his  house  will  fer 
surpass  any  desert  or  qualification  of  mine." 

When  Mrs.  Brown  came  to  this  close,  I  thought 
to  myself,  "  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
'  tlieirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven !"  I  saw  now, 
even  more  strikingly  than  on  former  occasions, 
^  that  contentment  and  all  its  kindred  virtues,  but 
especially  humility,  were  completely  wrought  into 
the  character  of  this  most  excellent  woman ;  so  it 
seemed  impossible  that  I  could  encourage  her  and 
raise  her  expectations  too  much.  I  said  therefore, 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  approved  and  admired, 
"  Yes,  my  good  old  friend,  we  learn  from  Scrip- 
ture that  the  very  lowest  station  in  heaven  is 
higher  than  the  highest  upon  earth ;  and  therefore 

Vol.  IV-  O 
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the  door-keeper's  Btation  may  Well  exceed  our 
merits.  He  too  may  sometimes  behold  the  great 
Lord  of  the  mansion  face  to  facd  which  will  be 
bliss  mispeakable.  Nothing  here  can  give  Us  any 
idea  of  it;  nor  do  we  Imow  what  we  ourselves 
shall  be ;  but  we  Imow  that,  if  we  arrive  there» 
we  shall  be  like  our  Redeemer  in  his  glorified 
condition.  Without  doubt,  besides  all  the  glori- 
fying of  our  bodies,  the  present  faculties  of  our 
minds  will  be  enlarged  to  the  utmost  possible  per- 
fection, and  new  ones  bestowed  upon  us  far  supe«> 
rior  to  anything  which  we  can  now  imagine ;  so 
that  the  very  humblest  in  intellectual  attainments 
here  need  not  fear  that  they  will  be  disqualified 
for  the  intellectual  enjoyments  of  heaven.  To 
see  God  face  to  face,  (which  means,  I  believe,  not 
merely  to  behold  a  dazzling  splendour  of  light 
surpassing  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  any  supreme 
glory  and  majesty  which  might  be  supposed  to 
surround  the  throne  of  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords,  but  to  behold  the  wondrous  attributes 
and  perfections  of  God  represented  before  our 
eyes,  and  infiising  joy  unutterable  into  our  hearts,) 
to  see  God  in  this  manner  must  require  faculties 
of  a  new  order,  I  presume,  and  not  merely  the 
enlargement  of  the  old ;  which  new  faculties  may 
be  conveyed  to  all  the  blessed  alike,  whatever 
they  may  have  been  in  this  lower  world,  whether 
illiterate  or  learned,  whether  peasants  or  philoso- 
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phers*  Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  whomever 
God  exalts  to  heaven,  he  will  give  them  faculties 
to  understand  and  enjoy  all  the  felicities  and 
glories  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  beatific  vision 
of  himsel£  The  merits  of  the  receiver  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  the  giver  will  measure 
his  gifts  only  by  his  own  immeasurable  and  in^ 
exhaustible  bounty.  When  he  gives,  it  does  not 
befit  him  to  give  only  as  noe  deserve  to  receive; 
he  can  only  give  with  a  measure  heaped  up  and 
running  over.  It  is  true  he  will  reward  men 
according  to  their  works ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  reward  will  bear  any  exact  proportion  to 
the  work ;  it  regards  the  workers  only,  and  divides 
them  into  their  proper  classes,  and  assigns  them 
their  different  mansions ;  but  still  the  very  lowest 
mansion  surpasses  beyond  all  proportion  the  very 
highest  work ;  and  the  lowest,  the  meanest,  and 
most  illiterate  Christian  upon  earth  may  gain 
the  highest  and  most  distinguished  mansion  in 
heaven.  Such  is  the  astonishing,  inconceivable 
profusion  of  boimty,  which  an  all-bountifiil  Master, 
like  ours,  will  lavish  around  him,  with  both  his 
hands,  on  the  heads  of  those  who  shall  be  sealed 
for  the  day  of  redemption.  Cheer  up,  therefore, 
my  poor  old  friend !  God  does  not  require  such  a 
foundation  for  his  building  as  talent  and  genius, 
learning  and  knowledge ;  they  may  be  no  better 
in  his  sight  than  hay  and  stubble.     He  will  build 
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upon  the  Christian  graces,  which  his  Holy  Spirit 
has  wrought  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  faithful 
servants ;  these  are  the  gold,  the  jewels>  the  pre- 
cious stones,  which  even  the  fire  will  but  refine, 
and  purify,  and  increase  in  lustre.  You  have  been 
transformed  already  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind;  you  shall  be  transformed  again,  when  your 
body  has  been  redeemed  from  the  grave,  by  an- 
other transformation  both  of  body  and  mind,  which 
shall  make  your  body  spiritual  and  your  mind 
angelic,  and  fit  them  both  to  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  ever,  and  to  see  him  as  he  is.  Witli 
but  a  few  ^impses  you  adore  his  wisdom  now ; 
you  shall  adore  it  and  scan  it  then  ;  now  you  be- 
hold enough  of  his  goodness  to  admire  and  love ; 
theuy  when  you  shall  behold  millions  of  streams  of 
it  issuing  from  the  same  perennial  fountain,  and 
flowing  over  the  boundless  universe,  when  you 
shall  see  how  evil  itself  is  good,  you  will  be  en- 
chanted, enraptured,  and  transported  with  it.'* 

This  was  too  much  for  my  humble  listener, 
who  wept  and  sobbed  copiously,  whilst  she  drank 
in  eveiy  word,  and  strained  every  faculty  to  com- 
prehend my  description  of  scenes  that  were  to  be 
hereafter,  and  on  the  verge  of  which  she  herself 
was  now  standing,  ready  to  enter  and  enjoy.  I 
had  myself  spoken  with  warmth  and  was  pro- 
portionably  affected.  So  again,  to  abate  the  feel- 
ing, I  removed  from  my  chair  to  the  bedside. 
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intending  to  speak  to  the  sick  woman;  but  she 
spoke  first  herself.  "  Ah !  Sir/*  she  said,  mOurn- 
fuUy>  "  what  is  to  become  of  me !  When  I  look 
into  myself,  as  I  am  trying  now  to  do,  I  see  no- 
tjiing  but  sins;  not  one  virtue  to  comfort  me." 
"  Well,"  I  replied,  "  do  not  despair.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  discovered  your  own  condition, 
which,  perhaps,  you  would  never  have  done  but 
fpr  this  grievous  sickness.  You  have,*  therefore, 
profited  by  it  already,  and  consequently  now 
understand  by  your  own  experience,  that  it  should 
not  only  be  borne  with  patience,  but  also  with 
gratitude.  For  it  is  contraiy  to  all  reason,  when 
we  are  profited,  to  be  impatient  and  ungratefiil. 
But  what  are  you  to  do  next,  to  get  comfort  in  so 
comfortless  a  state  as  that  which  you  describe, 
unfiimished  of  all  virtue,  and  laden  with  sins? 
Why  I  will  give  you  a  text  to  help  you ;  an  in- 
vitation fi-om  Jesus  Christ  himself,  which  you 
have  only  to  accept,  and  comfort  springs  up  at  once. 
*  Gome  unto  me/  he  saith,  /  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  refi-esh  you!*  Did 
you  ever  hear  any  music  so  melodious  as  this? 
Does  not  the  soimd  thrill  to  your  very  heart? 
You  are  heavy-laden,  you  say ;  and  it  seems  that 
you  are  also  weary  of  the  load,  and  would  rejoice 
to  be  relieved  and  refi^eshed.  Then  you  have 
pnly  to.  go  to  hhn  who  so  lovingly  calls  you,  and 
of  his  own   accord,  without  any   solicitation  of 
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yours,  makes   ybu  so  gracious  a  promise.     He 
will  receive  you  with  open  arms." 

**  But  how  can  I  go  to  him  ?'*  she  asked  im- 
mediately, and  incredulously.  "  He  is  not  now 
upon  earth.  Does  not  he  sit  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  Sir?"  ''  Yes,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  but  also,  where  two  or  three  arc 
gathered  together  in  his  name,  there  is  he  in  the 
midst  of  them,  by  his  Spirit,  if  not  in  person.  In 
fact,  he  does  not  trouble  us  to  go  to  him ;  when 
we  feel  the  want  of  him  he  comes  to  us  by  the 
means  of  that  Holy  Spirit ;  the  simple  conscious- 
ness of  the  want  is  enough;  he  liimself  seeks 
those  who  feel  the  want  of  him,  in  order  that  he 
may  save  them."  "  How  is  this.  Sir  ?"  she  asked 
again.  "  I  ought  to  understand  it,  but  I  am  sadly 
ignorant ;  I  have  neglected  my  poor  soul,  whilst 
I  have  been  toiling  hard  to  do  well  for  my  body. 
But  if  I  had  ever  come  to  an  easy  condition,  I  in- 
tended then  to  take  better  care  of  my  soul.  Ah ! 
Sir,  this  will  never  be ;  if  I  live,  I  shall  live  in 
poverty  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  But  I  will  delay 
no  longer  to  look  after  my  soul.  If  I  understand 
you  properly.  Sir,  I  shall  do  it  better  in  sorrow 
than  in  ease." 

I  was  very  much  struck  and  gratified  with  this. 
The  picture  which  she  drew  of  herself  would  suit 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand 
of  mankind ;  who,  some  of  their  own  vrill,  and 
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flome  by  a  sort  of  compulsion,  involve  thenifielves 
Inextricably  in  the  labyrinths  of  worldly  delusions, 
whilst  they  grasp  at  riches,  honours,  and  power,  or 
wildly  pursue  every  phantom  of  pleasure  that  flits 
and  glitters  before  them.  They  who  struggle  for 
iheir  daily  bread,  and  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  as 
the  proverb  says,  are  alone  to  be  excused  and  pitied. 
But  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  them  to  follow 
the  example  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  and  not  to  defer 
the  care  of  their  souls  to  a  season,  which  they 
themselves  may  have  marked  out  as  most  con- 
venient for  such  a  purpose ;  for  they  know  not 
whether  that  season  will  ever  arrive,  or  whether 
God  will  bless  them,  if  it  does.  Weigh  this  well, 
my  readers,  I  beseech  you  all ;  it  concerns  your 
everlasting  welfare. 

These  reflections  came  and  went  rapidly ;  so  I 
replied  without  any  apparent  pause—"  At  least," 
I  said,  "  you  will  begin  the  better  in  sorrow  :  for 
sorrow  makes  people  serious,  and  shows  them  how 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  earthly 
things ;  and  then  it  is  likely  that  they  may  be  in** 
duced  to  enquire,  whether  there  is  anything,  any- 
where else,  which  is  stable,  and  not  liable  to 
change,  and  entirely  to  be  depended  upon  for  ever. 
Having  found  something  of  this  sort  in  sorrow,  let 
them  pursue  it  vigorously  when  they  are  in  ease ; 
sorrow  is  the  time  for  resolutions,  ease  for  practice. 
But  if  it  should  please  God  that  sorrow  in  some 
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^lape  or  other  should  be  our.  companion  through 
this  life,. why  still,  though  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
pai'alysed,  and  reduced  to  the  lowest  indigence,  we 
can  serve  him  as  he  delights  to  be  served  in  Ihe^ 
exercise  of  patience,  resignation,  and  contentment 
Thus  does  the  good  Mrs.  Brown  serve  him..    But 
I  will  tell,  you  now,  in  a  very,  few  words,  how  you: 
can  go  to  Jesus  Christ.     You  have  discovered  your 
own.  sinfulqess  and  danger;  you^want  to  be  for-; 
given,  to  take  courage  therefrom,  and  to  set  put 
afresh  without  the  dead  weight  of  so  much  sin 
hanging  upon  your  conscience ;  but  God's  justice, 
which  must  punish  for  sin,  which  must  be  appeased 
by  some  worthy  satisfaction,  before  it  can  spare 
one  single  sinner,  stands  terribly  in  your  way,  like 
a  flaming  sword,  and  threaten^  your  destruction.^ 
Well,  but  hear — Jesus  Christ  has   suffered  the 
punishment  for  us  all ;  he  has  made  the  worthiest 
satisfaction  to  God's  justice  that  could  have  been 
made ;  and  now  therefore  God  is  appeased,  and 
reconciled,  and  disposed  to  forgive.     To  go  to 
Christ,  therefore,  is  to  know  what  he  has  done  for 
you,  to  believe  in  the  eflGicacy  of  it,  to  accept  it  as 
your  only  support,  to  put  your  full  trust  in  it,  an^ 
in  the  strength  of  that  confidence  to  walk  hereafter 
in  newness  of  life,  following  the  commandments, 
and  tjopying  the  example,  of  your  Saviour  him- 
self." 
^'  I  never  knew  all  this  before.  Sir,"  replied  the 
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i^k  woman.  '^  I  thought  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  repent^  and  then  that  everything  else  would 
qcwe  of  course.  But  I  see  npw.that  I.  did  not 
ftven,  repent>  My  trouble  was  not  for  sin,  but  for 
my  bodily  pain ;  and  if  I  had  died  an  hour  ago,  as 
I  wished  and  prayed  to  do,  I  should  have  died  with 
^1  my  sins  upon,  my  head,  without  imderstanding 

at  all  why  Christ  died  for  me,  or  how  his  death 

••  •      ••        . 

was  to  profit  me ;  so  I  should  have  died  without 
any  acceptance  of  him,  or  trust  in  him  whatever, 
except  that  I  was  baptized,  and  confirmed  too,  and 
often  went  to  church  in  my  earlier  days.  Surely, 
Sir,  it  was  a  merciful  providence  which  sent  you 
here  this  morning,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  me 
imother  favour  by  praying  for  me  before  you  go. 
I  have  almost  always  prayed  at  bedtime,  Sir ;  but 
I  fear  now  that  my  very  prayers  were  sins ;  for 
tibey  livere  nothing  like  what  you  have  just  taught 
me. 

I  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  this  frank 
acknowledgment  of  unwortliiness,  and  most  anxious 
to  further  her  present  desire  of  praying;  but  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful  to  refer  again  to  Mrs. 
Brown  before  I  complied  with  her  request :  so  I 
^aid,  "  I  will  pray  for  you  by  all  means ;  but  I  will 
first  ask  good  Mrs.  Brown,  what  is  her  own  prac- 
tice vnth  regard  to  prayer ;  what  is  the  subject  oiF 
her  prayers;  and  what  comfort  she  draws  froni 
them.    We  shall  learn  a  great  deal,  which  will  be 
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edifying  to  us  both,  I  have  no  doubt."  Upon  tliig 
I  returned  once  more  to  my  chair,  and  told  Mrs. 
fiix)wn,  that  Mrs.  Wilkinson  wished  me  to  pray  for 
her—"  But,"  I  said,  "  this  is  one  of  the  questions 
which  I  intended  to  ask  you  ;  whether  yqur  thoughts 
do  not  continually  run  into  the  form  of  prayer,  and 
how  you  feel  during  the  time  and  afterwards.  I  often 
tell  people,  both  the  sick  and  the  well,  that  Ihey 
ought  to  be  much  in  prayer,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  delighted  with  it ;  they  agree  with  me,  perhaps, 
about  the  duty,  but  doubt  fibout  the  delight  of  It. 
They  may  be  comforted  too  with  praying,  as  with 
the  performance  of  any  other  duty ;  but  delight  in 
it  is  another  thing.  Tell  me,  therefore,  if  you 
please,  my  good  old  friend,  what  is  the  course  of 
your  own  experience ;  you  will  oblige  me  greatly." 
Her  reply  to  this  question  began  in  the  most 
impressive  manner ;  the  thought  appeared  to  be, 
though  not  quite  new  to  me,  yet  wonderfully  strik- 
ing and  great.  "  If,"  she  said,  whilst  her  lips 
quivered,  "  some  being,  whom  I  could  not  resist, 
were  to  say  to  me,  *  You  shall  pray  no  more,*  the 
shock  would  lay  me  flat  on  the  earth ;  and,  if  my 
senses  ever  returned  to  me,  the  horrible  sound 
would  still  strike  upon  my  ears,  and  unhinge  my 
mind,  and  afflict  my  very  soul,  till  I  could  hear  it 
no  longer."  Thus  far  she  went,  and  then  her 
feeling  stopped  her  utterance.  I  was  myself 
almost  lost  in  admiration ;  but,  to  help  her,  I  said. 
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•*  It  is  very  true ;  you  have  put  the  matter  in  the 
most  coAvincing  light.  There  are  multitudes  of 
men  who  take  no  delight  in  prayer;  there  are 
many  who  neglect  it  without  any  sensible  pain ; 
but  teU  them  that  they  shall  pray  no  more,  and,  I 
am  sure,  amazement  and  dismay  would  seize  upon 
ihem.  They  who  neglect  it  most  probably  intend, 
some  time  or  other,  to  have  recourse  to  it,  as  their 
final  resource.  But,  when  a  final  resource  is  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  cut  oflF,  nothing  remains 
but  flat  despair.  This  is  true  of  everything,  but 
how  much  more  of  prayer,  which  is  our  main  link 
with  heaven.** 

Aye,  Sir,"  she  resumed,  but  still  agitated, 

thca  is  the  very  thing.  He  who  forbids  me  to 
pray,  would  break  the  link  and  separate  me  fix)m 
heaven.  It  would  be  the  same  as  to  say,  ^  You 
shall  have  no  more  communion  with  God ;  you 
shall  never  lift  up  your  hands  to  him  again ;  you 
shall  converse  with  him  no  more ;  you  shall  live, 
whilst  you  live,  as  if  there  were  no  God — ^no  pro- 
vidence, no  eye  of  wisdom  of  goodness,  watching 
over  you.'  At  once.  Sir,  all  peace  and  comfort 
would  desert  me,  and  be  strangers  to  my  breast 
thenceforth  for  ever.  I  should  be  desolate  indeed. 
All  would  be  a  wide  waste  around  me.  I  should 
be  doubly  blind;  both  body  and  soul  would  be 
destitute  of  a  single  ray  of  light." 

She  stopped  again  from  feeling  and  energy,  not 
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for  want  of  ideas  or  words.  She  was  prolific  and 
eloquent  in  the  description  of  her  own  probable 
forlorn  state  vrithout  prayer;  and  this  was  an 
abundant  proof  in  how  great  a  degree  prayer  was 
the  habits  the  support^  the  consolation^  the  delight 
of  her  existence.  The  fact  was  thus  demonstrated 
beyond  all  dispute ;  but  I  did  not  consider  this  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson. 
So  I  went  on  to  draw  her  out  into  a  particular^ 
enumeration  of  the  uses  and  the  pleasures  which 
she  derived  fix)m  prayer.  "  It  is,  imdoubtedly^  a- 
very  terrible  thought,"  I  said,  "  for  any  one  who 
is  capable  of  thinking  seriously,  to  be  deprived  of 
the  chief  means  of  communicating  with  heaven ;. 
but  it  must  be  more  especially  so  to  one,  whose 
treasure  and  whose  heart  are  already  there,  who 
is  perpetually  and  xmceasingly  aspiring  upwards 
after  it,  and  who  considers  this  world  as  what  it 
really  is,  a  mere  passage  to  the  other,  during 
which  alone  can  be  acquired  the  qualifications 
which  that  other  demands.  All  who  are  fond  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  seek  the  society  of  those  who 
are  distinguished  for  such  excellent  endowments ; 
but  as  it  is  only  in  heaven  that  those  endowments 
will  be  found  in  their  fiiU  perfection,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  wise  and  good  upon  earth  should 
wish  to  be  there,  and  should  open  an  intercourse 
with  its  glorious  inhabitants  beforehand,  and  should 
become  as  intimately  acquainted  with  them   as 
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they  can.  No  wish^  no  employment  can  be  better 
or  nobler  than  this.  But  now,  when  we  add  that 
those  glorious  beings  are  also  interested  greatly 
about  us,  and  desirous  to  have  us  amongst .  them 
to  share  in  their  felicity;  that  all  the  blessed 
angels  are  spirits  who  minister  to  our  salvation, 
and  overflow  with  joy  when  they  behold  us  ad- 
vancing thereto;  and  that  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  are  supreme  in  all 
power,  Yidsdom,  and  goodness,  have  done,  and  are 
always  doing,  such  unspeakable  deeds  of  love 
towards  us ;  what  happiness  should  be  more 
agreeable  to  us  than  that  of  ascending  to  them 
with  our  hearts,  and  conversing  with  them  with 
our  lips  in  praise  and  prayer?  What  misery 
could  be  more  afflicting  than  an  exclusion  from 
it  ?  You  say  well,  my  poor  old  friend,  that  your 
own  condition,  more  especially,  would  be  one  of 
darkness  and  desolation  indeed." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied,  with  animation ;  "  but 
now  enjoying  the  inestimable  privilege  of  ap- 
proaching the  city  of  God,  which  is  above,  with 
my  thoughts,  my  affections,  and  my  voice;  and 
knowing,  besides,  Ihat  he  graciously  listens 
to  me,  and  accepts  even  my  poor  endeavours 
whenever  I  am  thus  employed ;  at  such  moments 
darkness  and  desolation  exist  no  longer;  I  am 
..  transported  into  a  kmgdom  streaming  with  light, 
which  needs  no  suns  to  repair  it,  and  peopled 
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with  innumerable  multitudes  of  blis^ful^  glorious 
beings^  clothed  in  white  garments^  with  palms 
of  victory  in  their  hands;  I  hear  their  delicious 
music,  and  I  catch  the  sublime  chorus  of  their 
song—*  Salvation  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever !  Amen  I 
Blessing,  and  glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanks- 
giving, and  honour,  and  power,  and  strength,  be 
unto  oxir  God,  for  ever  and  ever !  '—Thus  '  my 
heart  is  fixed,'  as  the  sweet  songster  of  Israel 
says,  my  heart  is  fixed ;'  and  I  too,  here  on  earth, 
begin  to  '  sing,  and  give  praise,  with  the  best 
member  that  I  have,*  and  join  my  feeble  unhar- 
monious  accents  to  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
angelical  heaven-taught  quires.  Old  and  indi- 
gent, bliud  and  palsied,  I  forget  it  all ;  I  chaunt 
the  strains  of  the  king-musiciaui  which  came  to 
him  by  inspiration  from  above,  and  I  leave  the 
sorrows  of  earth  below  ttie.  In  this  mood,  there 
are  many  parts  of  his  divine  psalms,  and  some 
whole  ones,  which  raise  and  sustain  the  wings  of 
my  devotion.  There  are  the  34th  and  the  103d, 
and  three  in  succession,  beginning  with  the  145th, 
which  are  deeply  engraven  on  my  memory,  and  I 
often  repeat  them,  accurately  I  believe,  word  after 
word,  with  my  mouth.  Whose  heart  does  not 
burn  within  him,  when  he  thinks  of  such  noble 
passages,  and  tries  to  stir  up  his  voice  to  give 
them  utterance  in  song  ?    There  is  something  in 
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them  Suited  to  every  condition  of  mankind^  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor,  prosperous  or  calamitous; 
they  carry  us  all  into  the  presence  of  God,  and 
cheer  us  with  the  sight  of  his  perfections  and  his 
glory." 

This  was  excellent,  and  I  said  immediately, 
*'  What  a  summing  up  of  all  misery  then  would  it 
be  to  the  old,  the  poor,  and  the  calamitous,  to  be 
bereaved  of  this  resource!  But  still  they  must 
have  made  great  proficiency  in  religious  feeUirg, 
as  well  as  knowledge,  to  be  able  to  avail  them^ 
selves  of  it.  I  admire  their  fidth,  their  trust,  and 
their  love.  They  do  not  see,  and  yet  they  believe* 
Affliction  and  the  scourge  do  not  shake  their  reli- 
ance or  diminish  their  gratitude ;  out  of  the  midst 
of  thick  dark  clouds  there  springeth  up  to  them  a 
clear  light  to  guide  and  comfort  them  on  their 
way ;  they  are  snutten,  and  they  bless.  This  is 
the  perfection  of  religion;  further  than  this  no 
man  can  go.  But,  my  good  old  fiiend,  the  psalms 
toe  useful  to  you,  I  presume,  as  prayers,  when 
prayer  succeeds  to  praise,  or  leads  the  way  to  it 
They  abound,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  both ;  and,  no  doubt,  you  have  treasured  up  in 
your  memory  noble  specimens  of  both." 

y  Yes,  Sir,"  she  answered ;  "  but  there  are  few 
psalms,  or  scarcely  one  perhaps,  which  is  in  the 
form  of  prayer  throughout;  and  there  are  many 
things^  especially  about  enemies  and  persecutors, 
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not  suitable  to  our  circumstances^  in  most  of  those 
psalms  which  contain  the  devoutest  supplications 
to  God.  Yet  the  spirit  which  they  breathe  may 
be  caught  by  another,  I  hope.  Sir.  The  Sist 
very  often  engages  my  meditations,  and  flows 
from  my  tongue :  many  of  its  verses  seem  to  have 
been  composed  on  purpose  for  me.  But  distress. 
Sir,  and  the  consciousness  of  unworthiness,  and 
looking  up  to  God  for  relief,  will  always  dictate, 
I  suppose,  shnilar  thoughts,  if  not  the  same  lan- 
guage. Truly,  in  moments  of  depression,  lean 
pray  with  the  Psalmist,  'Have  mercy  upon  me, 
O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  trouble,  and  mine  eye  is  con- 
sumed for  very  heaviness ;  yea,  my  soul  and  my 
body.  For  my  life  is  waxen  old  with  heaviness, 
and  my  years  with  mourning.  My  strength  faileth 
me  because  of  mine  iniquity,  and  my  bones  are 
consumed.'  Then  I  can  rise  again,  like  him;  and 
exclaim,  *  My  hope  hath  been  in  theey  O  Lord ;  I 
have  said,  thou  art  my  God !  My  time  is  in  ihy 
hand.  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord !  O,  how  plentiful 
is  thy  goodness,  which  thou  hast  laid  up  for  thenn 
that  fear  thee,  and  prepared  for  them  that  put  their 
trust  in  thee ! '  Thus  does  prayer  soon  conduct 
me  to  praise.  Sir;  and  I  intermingle  the  one 
with  the  other.  But  I  sum  up  all.  Sir,  thus,  as 
my  blessed  Saviour  did :  '  Into  thy  hands  i  com- 
mend my  spirit ;  for  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O 
Lord,  thou  God  of  truth ! '    The  71st  Psahn,  too. 
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Sir,  is  full  of  matter  which  I  apply  to  myself,  and 
which  ends  in  praise;  so  also  are  the  seventy- 
seventh,  the  eighty-sixth,  and  the  one  hundred  and 
thirtieth.  There  are  single  verses  innumerable, 
scattered  here  and  there,  which  are  scarcely  ever 
out  of  my  mind ;  which  keep  me  almost  constantly 
in  the  temper  of  prayer;  and  which  very  often 
break  forth  from  my  lips,  and  ascend  for  me,  I 
trust,  to  the  mercy-seat  above." 

"  Never  doubt  it,"  I  said  with  confidence ;  '*  they 
go  up  there  with  a  sweet-smelling  savour,  like  the 
fragrance  of  the  sacrifices  of  old.  And  there  is 
one  always  ready  to  receive  them,  the  great  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man,  who  presents  them 
to  his  Father  with  all  the  enforcements  of  a  gra- 
cious and  mighty  Redeemer ;  one  who  died  for  us, 
and  now  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 
Wonderful,  wonderful,  and  irresistible,  must  be 
the  influence  of  such  a  Mediator  and  Intercessor, 
in  making  our  prayers  acceptable  to  God !  But 
if  infirmity  clings  to  us  in  our  prayers,  as  it  does 
in  everything,  there  is  another  helper,  even  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  teaches  us  how  to  pray,  who  fans 
the  flame  of  our  devotion,  and  himself  makes  inter- 
cession for  us,  as  it  is  said,  *  with  groanings  that 
cannot  be  uttered.' " 

Aye,   Sir,"    she   interposed  with  quickness, 

what  is  that  ?  what  are  the*  groanings  that  can- 
not be  uttered?      Is  the  Holy  Spirit  interested 
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and  afibcted  fbf  u^  in  suah  h  ddg^e>  When  we  a^a 
in  distress,  and  do  not  know  how  to  pray^  that  hid 
intercessions  are  so  earnest  and  itnportunate  aiB  to 
be  aocompanied  with  groanings,  winch  St.  Paid 
was  incapable  of  eKpressing  in  humiui  language  ? 
The  merciful  Beings  in  Heaven,  although  dwell- 
ing in  so  high  and  holy  a  place,  and  inhabiting 
eternity,  condescend  to  rejoice  over  usy  poo^  low 
mortals,  on  earth ;  that  we  know ;  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  grieve  too,  and  that  theip  grief 
breaks  out  so  forpibly  as  with  groans  ? " 

''  The  translation,  as  I  was  going  to  show  you, 
is  not  quite  correct,'-  I  said.  ''  The  groanings  are 
not  such  as  cannot  be  uttered,  but  such  as  are  9iot 
uttered;  not  unuttenaihy  but  unuttersd.  And 
they  are  not  the  gleanings  ol  the  Spirit,  but  our 
own ;  such  as  in  our  sorrows  and  distresses  wcnic 
silently  in  our  breetsts ;  such  as  we  suppress  there 
without  utterance,  aspiring  upwards  to  God,  but  ncA 
knowing  what  petitions  to  send  up  to  him,  whe- 
ther to  be  released  from  our  sufiFerings  altogether, 
or  to  be  endued  with  a  more  submissive  patience 
to  bear  them.  This  is  an  infirmity  in  which  the 
Spirit  sympathises  with  us ;  in  these  internal,  unr 
uttered  desires,  devout  breathings,  and  suppressed 
sorrows  of  ours,  he  is  the  worker,  and  is  actually 
transacting  our  great  business  with  God  for  us. 
I  would  translate  the  passage  thus :  '  In  our  un- 
uttered  groanings  the  Spirit  himself  is  exercisi&g 
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his  influence  for  us/  I  would  not  say  that  the 
Spirit  intercedes  for  us,  lest  the  intercession  of 
tibie  Spirit  should  be  confounded  with  the  interces- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ.  However,  when  the  Spirit 
is  thus  employed,  exercising  his  influence  and 
transacting  our  business  for  us,  God  accepts  our 
secret  unuttered  groanings,  as  well  as  our  loudest 
ejaculations  when  we  cry  *Abba,  Father,*  and 
crowns  them  with  his  mercy." 

**  Oh !  thank  you,  good  Sir,  for  your  explanatiim 
of  this  text ;  thank  you  a  thousand  times ! "  she 
replied.  «  If  the  groanings  are  ours,  it  appUes  to 
my  own  circumstances  very  frequently.  Depres- 
sion of  spirits  will  too  often  steal  over  me  for  short 
periods,  and  then  I  do  not  know  what  to  pray  for 
as  I  ought.  My  heart  is  troubled  within  me,  and 
I  am  agitated  by  various  conflicting  desires,  which 
come  after  one  another  in  quick  succession,  and 
which  I  do  not  attempt  to  express  in  words,  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  am  ignorant  what  may  be  most 
pleasing  to  Gk)d.  But  now  you  have  comforted  me 
greatly.  Sir ;  for  I  perceive  that  such  a  state  of 
infirmity  is  one  which  the  Holy  Spirit  will  help, 
and  that  my  unuttered  groanings  hitherto  directed 
as  they  were  to  Heaven,  have  betokened  his  gra- 
cious influence  upon  me.  But  such  a  state  soon 
vanishes,  Sir,  by  his  aid,  and  ends  in  actual  grayer 
for  humility,  contentment,  and  resignation.  Then 
I  am  relieved ;  no  transient,  undefined,  indistinc 
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breathings  of  the  soul  are  so  comfortable  as  specific, 
actual  prayer." 

To  bring  Mrs.  Brown's  ideas  within  a  shorter 
compass,  I  have  put  words  into  her  mouth  which 
she  did  not  really  use.  She  expressed  herself  very 
well  always —  (for  she  had  been  constantly  improv- 
ing upon  a  respectable  education) — ^and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  much  better  than  I  have  done  for  her ;  but 
wishing  to  save  myself  trouble,  and  not  always 
recollecting  exactly  what  her  expressions  were, 
whenever  a  single  word  of  my  own,  like  undefined, 
actual  and  specific,  would  embrace  all  that  she 
meant  by  a  whole  sentence,  I  have  adopted  the 
single  word  without  hesitation.  Between  us,  I 
trust,  we  have  sufficiently  opened  this  diflSicult  pas- 
sage to  the  unlearned  or  unenquiring  readers  of 
Scripture.  As  for  herself,  she  caught  the  spirit  of 
my  interpretation  at  once ;  she  illustrated  it  by  her 
own  experience ;  she  applied  it  to  her  own  com- 
fort ;  and  she  extended  the  use  of  it  beyond  its 
own  simple  sense.  I  was  very  much  pleased,  of 
course,  and  said,  "  I  am  tinily  glad  to  have  ad- 
ministered even  this  little  comfort  to  you,  my  good 
old  friend,  and  to  perceive  how  much  you  profit 
immediately  by  the  right  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture. That  excellent  creature,  who  is  so  kind  to 
you  in  taking  you  to  church,  Mrs.  Wilson  the 
almswoman,  has  learnt  this  habit,  I  believe,  fi-om 
you  ;  so  you  may  reckon  that  you  have  repaid  her 
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well  for  her  humanity.  And  now  that  she  is  in 
my  thoughts,  I  will  tell  you  a  short  story  of  her, 
which  will  delight  you,  I  know,  and  which  is  be- 
sides very  much  to  our  present  purpose." 

She  was  all  attention,  and  by  her  countenance 
anticipated  some  great  pleasure  for  herself  in  the 
commendation  of  her  aged  friend ;  so  I  continued 
thus :  "  I  have  been  for  some  time  in  attendance 
upon  Mrs.  Wilson's  neighbour.  They  live  in  two 
adjoining  comers  of  the  almshouses,  and  have  their 
doors  close  to  each  other.  One  day,  when  I  came 
out  rather  in  a  hurry  from  praying  with  Mrs. 
White,  just  glancing  my  eye  towards  Mrs.  Wilson's 
door,  I  saw  her  on  her  knees  upon  her  own  thresh- 
old, with  her  two  hands  clasped  in  the  devout 
attitude  of  prayer ;  and  I  understand  now,  that  she 
never  fails  to  accompany  me,  in  my  prayers  for 
Mrs.  White,  in  the  same  manner.  Truly,  when  I 
beheld  her  face,  I  thought  that  her  Heaven  was 
already  begun  upon  earth ;  at  least  a  beam  from 
Heaven  illununed  it." 

This  filled  Mrs.  Brown's  poor  eyes  brim-fidl 
with  tears,  and  she  made  no  attempt  to  speak* 
Neither  had  I  myself  attempted  it^  when  I  first  saw 
the  fact ;  I  was  touched  to  the  quick,  and  passed 
hastily  by.  On  a  subsequent  opportunity  I  col- 
lected courage  enough  to  go  to  her,  and  to  help 
her  to  rise. 

After  a  pause,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Brown,  quitting 
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the  chair,  "we  will  now  pray  with  Mrs.  Wilkinson, 
if  you  please."  "  I  wish  I  could  ktieeli  Sir,"  she 
answered  mournfully ;  "  but  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
it.  I  hope  God  will  excuse  it,  as  it  is  very  painful 
to  me  to  do  it.  I  thank  him  heartily,  that  I  am 
able  to  do  it  at  the  altar,  for  the  few  minutes  of 
the  administration  of  the  sacred  body  and  blood  of 
my  Saviour." 

Thus  it  appeared,  that  no  little  blessing  passed 
unobserved  by  her,  or  without  her  pious  gratitude. 
She  marked  and  acknowledged  everything.  "  Cer- 
tainly," I  replied,  "  this  is  a  case  in  which  Grod 
will  accept  the  will  for  the  deed ;  and  why  should 
/  determine  otherwise  ?  Sit  still ;  I  will  kneel  by 
the  bed-side,  and  endeavour  to  make  myself  heard." 
"  I  will  desire  somebody,"  she  said,  "  to  move  my 
chair  up  to  you.  Sir,  and  then  I  shall  hear  you  very 
well  without  fatiguing  you  so  much.  I  fear  I  have 
sadly  fatigued  you  already.  Sir."  "  Do  not  be 
uneasy  about  it,"  I  replied;  "  God  will  bless  us 
all,  in  his  great  mercy,  I  hope,  for  this  short  hour 
spent  in  talking  of  his  glory  and  worship." 

"  Amen!"  she  said  fervently;  and  upon  this  a 
young  woman,  who  had  just  entered  the  chamber, 
raised  her  from  her  arm-chair,  and  reseated  her  in 
it  again,  close  to  Mrs.  Wilkinson  and  myself. 
Then  I  began  with  the  exhortation  to  the  sick,  and 
proceeded,  as  in  other  cases,  with  a  psalm,  and 
two  or  three  prayers.  At  last  I  gave  them  the 
benediction  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CATECHUMENS— CONFIRMA 

TION. 


§  1.     Schools. 

Thb  bishop  of  thd  diocese,  according  to  custom, 
haying  appointed  a  time  and  place  for  the  celebra- 
tifHi  of  this  sacred  and  important  rite  of  om*  church, 
due  notice  o£  his  intention  was  given,  at  mcnming 
and  afternoon  services,  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
ys  letter  was  received ;  and  it  was  announced  also, 
that  myself  and  my  curate  would  preach  twice  or 
thrice  upon  the  subject,  before  we  admitted  the 
dmdidates,  generally,  to  be  examined  by  us,  as  to 
the  fact  of  their  possessing  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, or  not.  Meanwhile^  however,  I  visited  all  the 
lehools  in  my  parish^  where  there  were  likely  to  be 
young  persons  of  the  fit  age^  and  propeHy  prepared 
for  the  ceremony,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
regular  instructi(His  on  my  part ;  and  in  the  cases 
of  schools  conducted  by  respectable  clergymen,  in 
whom  I  placed  an  entire  confidence,  I  left  the 
Wtttnination  to  the   clergymen  themselves,  and 
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authorised  them  to  sign  tickets  of  approval,  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  countersigned  by  myself, 
before  they  were  presented  to  the  bishop.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  schools  were  conducted  by 
ladies,  or  by  persons  not  in  orders,  yet  if  I  found, 
upon  putting  a  few  questions,  that  there  was 
no  appearance  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  or  defect  of  knowledge  in  the  catechu- 
mens, I  contented  myself  with  endeavouring  to 
enforce  what  had  been  done,  and  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  their  hearts.  I  will  here  give  a 
sketch  of  what  I  usually  said  on  these  occasions,  the 
young  people  being  assembled  and  standing  before 
me,  whilst  I  was  seated  myself,  and  addressed 
them  with  a  sort  of  paternal  tone  from  my  chair. 

"  My  young  friends/'  I  thus  sometimes  began, 
"  you  appear  to  me  to  be  well  acquainted  with  your 
catechism,  and  to  know  already,  by  the  care  of 
your  teachers,  both  the  meaning  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  sacred  ceremony  which  is  about  to  be 
performed,  and  in  which  you  are  yourselves  most 
deeply  interested.  I  am  not  going,  therefore^  to 
trouble  you  with  any  ftirther  questions,  or  to  waste 
time  in  explaining  over  again,  what  you  seem  to 
understand  even  now,  clearly,  and  I  hope  suffi- 
ciently. But  there  are  some  matters,  intimately 
connected  with  this  subject,  and  most  worthy  of 
serious  and  solemn  reflection,  which  will  come 
better  perhaps  from  me  than  from  any  other  person. 
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and  which  require  to  be  enforced  by  all  the  spiritual 
authority  of  one,  whom  the  laws  of  our  holy  church 
have  set  over  you  to  watch  for  the  eternal  welfare 
of  your  souls.  Listen,  therefore,  my  good  young 
people,  as  you  appear  disposed  to  do,  whilst  I 
speak  to  you,  not  simply  as  a  teacher,  or  as  a 
parent,  but  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  as  your 
own  minister." 

If  they  were  young  ladies,  to  whom  I  was  ad- 
dressing myself,  this  mode  of  opening  the  subject 
seemed  always  to  produce  a  great  eflfect  upon 
them,  and  some  of  them  began  to  shed  tears  im- 
mediately. The  diflference,  indeed,  between  them 
and  boys  was  striking  enough ;  whether  it  were, 
that  the  mistresses  of  schools  took  more  pains  with 
theh'  pupils  than  the  masters  did,  both  in  respect 
to  religion,  and  in  the  great  points  of  behaviour ;  or, 
which  is  very  probable,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  female  nature,  disposing  it  to  a  more  cordial 
reception,  and  a  more  tender  and  lively  feeling  of 
religious  truth,  as  well  as  to  every  external  order 
and  decency  of  life.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may; 
the  young  ladies  always  appeared  to  be  fearfully 
and  tremblingly  alive  to  their  situation,  and  they 
were  spon  aflfected  even  to  tears ;  wliilst  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  simplicity  and  modesty 
about  them,  and  a  proper  respectfulness  towards 
me  which  were  extremely  pleasing,  and  could  not 
but  engage  my  regard  and  esteem.    The  boys,  on 
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the  other  hand,  with  ej^cepticmsi  no  doubt ^  were 
tdo  often  bold  and  confident^  though  with  less 
knowledge ;  they  Were  very  little  awed  by  my  pre- 
sence, until  they  had  eompelled  me  to  rebuke  them 
with  severity  ;  they  oame,  apparently >  without  any 
due  sense  of  what  they  were  about  to  undertake ; 
it  was  in  their  eye^  most  probably,  a  mere  form, 
without  any  useful  end  in  view,  to  whieh  it  was 
necessary,  however,  by  the  constitutionB  of  the 
ehureh,  that  ftU  indiseiiminately  should  submit; 
the  only  things  therefore^  that  seetned  to  keep  them 
in  any  tolerable  degree  of  order  Was,  the  danger  rf 
a  rejection,  and  a  feai^  of  the  shatne  that  would 
follow  it ;  yet  they  brought  so  much  levity  with 
them,  that  tlie  slightest  mistake  of  one  of  their 
c(Hnpanions  in  atiswering  a  question,  produced  a 
titter  immediately,  or  even  a  downright  laugh, 
throughout  the  whdie  band«  To  such  persons^  as 
will  presently  be  seen>  I  spoke  in  a  difierent  laii^ 
guage  and  with  a  different  temper ;  but  I  will  now 
proceed  with  my  young  ladies,  whom  the  affection- 
ate tone  and  earnestness  of  my  first  few  sentences 
impressed  with  a  still  more  sacred  feeling  of  the 
rite  for  which  they  were  preparing^  and  with  a  still 
greater  desire  to  hear  the  rest  of  my  inteijded  ad- 
dress to  them. 

"  You  are  now  going  then,"  I  thus  continued, 
"  to  complete  your  baptism ;  you  are  going  to 
show,  publicly,  that  you  approve  of  what  was  dcme 
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finr  you  in  your  ihfunt  state  i  you  are  going  to  ac- 
knowledge, by  a  deliberate  and  most  binding  vow, 
that  you  are  indeed  responsible  in  your  own  per- 
sons for  the  whole  of  yo\xt  Aiture  eonduet ;  that  it 
shall  b0  i^egulated,  in  every  instance,  by  the  fear  of 
God^  and  by  fdth  in  the  Qospel  of  his  Son ;  and 
that  it  shall  be  worthy  ctf*  those  inestimable  privi- 
leges, to  which  your  baptism  alone  entitles  you,  of 
being  the  adopted  ohildren  of  a  gracious  Almighty 
Father^  the  redeemed  servants  of  a  most  mercifiil 
liord  and  Saviour^  and  heirs  iind  co-heirs  together 
with  him  of  the  blissful  and  glorious  kingdom  of 
heaven.  This  is  what  you  are  going  to  do ;  this 
is  the  meaning  of  the  answer,  which  the  appointed 
service  directs  you  to  make  to  a  question  proposed 
by  the  venerable  minister  of  Christ  who  presides 
over  the  ceremony.  He  will  invite  you  to  tell  him 
whether  you  come  there  to  renew,  to  ratify,  and  to 
confirm,  the  promises  which  were  given  in  your 
name  at  your  baptism ;  and  to  acknowledge  your- 
selves bound  to  believe  and  to  do  all  those  things 
which  your  godfathers  and  godmothers  then  un- 
dertook for  you ;  and  to  this  awfully-important  and 
interesting  question  each  of  you,  individually,  will 
answer,  *  I  do.'  Ah !  my  good  young  friends, 
these  are  but  two  words ;  very  short  words  also, 
and  therefore  very  soon  pronounced ;  but  I  hope 
they  will  sound  for  ever  in  your  ears,  and  that  the 
recollection  of  them  will  be  fixed  deeply  and  in^ 
delibly  in  your  hearts^     The  things  implied  by 
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them  are  of  the  utmost  moment  to  your  present 
and  everlasting  welfare." 

Here  I  paused  for  an  instant  or  two,  that  my 
gentle  and  amiable  catechumens  might  collect  their 
strength,  and  compose  their  minds  a  little,  which 
I  found  to  be  often  necessary,  before  I  entered 
upon  the  detail  of  their  duties,  as  I  intended  to  do 
in  my  next  sentences.  Besides,  the  sight  of  so 
much  devout  and  lively  feeling  in  them  reacted 
upon  myself,  and  I  was  in  danger  perpetually  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  same  stream,  and  dis- 
qualified for  the  performance  of  my  office;  but 
a  momentary  stop,  now  and .  then,  relieved  the 
growing  embarrassment  of  both  parties,  and  re- 
stored us  all  to  the  full  possession  of  our  faculties. 

I  went  on  thus — "  Consider,"  I  said ;  "  when 
you  pronoimce  those  two  short  words,  ^  I  do,'  you 
solemnly  promise  to  believe  all  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith  which  you  have  learnt  in  your 
catechism  or  Scripture ;  and  whatever  duties  the 
same  catechism  or  Scripture  have  taught  you,  both 
towards  God,  and  towards  your  fellow-creatures, 
and  towards  yourselves,  all  these,  when  you  say, 
*  I  do,'  you  solemnly  promise  to  perform.  What  an 
awful  business  then  it  is  that  you  are  about  to 
undertake !  Your  belief  in  all  the  articles  of  the 
Chi-istian  faith,  if  it  is  to  be  such  a  belief  as  may 
influence  your  whole  life,  and  be  a  poweiiul  mo- 
tive to  every  action,  and  an  eflfectual  consolation 
to  you  in  every  trouble,  what  constant  study  will 
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it  require  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  bring  it  to 
perfection ;  how  much  reading  of  pious  books  be- 
sides ;  how  much  private  meditation  in  your  own 
breasts ;  how  much  fervent  prayer,  both  public  and 
private,  to  fetch  down  grace  from  above  to  help 
your  unbelief;  to  open  your  understandings  and 
to  touch  your  hearts !  For  it  is  only  with  yom* 
hearts  that  you  can  believe  in  such  an  efficacious 
manner  as  to  make  your  belief  the  foundation  of  a 
holy  life.  Then  again,  as  to  the  duties  which  you 
owe  to  God,  and  your  fellow-creatures,  and  your- 
selves, only  remember  what  they  are ;  how  va- 
rious, how  extensive !  God  must  be  loved,  and 
feared,  and  worshipped,  and  served,  and  obeyed, 
in  every  possible  way,  and  with  every  faculty  that 
you  have ;  with  your  whole  mind,  and  with  your 
whole  soul;  and  your  fellow-creatures  you  must 
love  as  you  love  yom'selves.  This  one  precept 
embraces  almost  all  moral  virtue  amongst  men. 
If  you  love  your  fellow-creatm-es  as  yourselves, 
you  will  never  hurt  anybody  by  word  or  deed ;  nor 
will  you  bear  any  hatred  or  malice  against  any- 
body in  your  hearts ;  nor  will  you  ever  envy  any- 
body on  account  of  any  superior  advantages  which 
they  may  possess ;  nor  will  you  ever  desire  or 
covet  anything  which  is  not  yom*  own.  But  there 
are  virtues  also  which  respect  yourselves  chiefly, 
although  the  practice  and  the  neglect  of  them  may 
affect  your  fellow-creatures  too,  by  the  immediate 
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acts,  or  by  the  example,  or  by  both.  I  mean  the 
virtues  which  your  cn^techism  mentions,  of  tempe- 
rance, soberness,  and  chastity  in  your  own  per- 
sons; essential  and  beautiful  virtues  in  all;  but 
in  women  erf  your  rank  the  absence  of  them  is  a 
defect  so  glaringly  unfeminine  and  indelicate,  as 
well  as  disgracefid  and  sinful,  that  it  can  never  be 
excused.  TTiey  are  some  of  your  loveliest  orna- 
ments, but  nobody  ^vill  praise  you  for  them,  be- 
cause all  expect  to  see  them  about  you,  just  the 
same  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  your  very  iiatiire 
itself;  yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  young  women, 
in  a  humbler  rank,  might  be  thrown  into  situations> 
in  which  the  perfect  exercise  of  all  those  virtues 
would  be  attended  with  some  difficulties  ;  but  by 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  jfou  are  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  the  worst  temptations  to  which 
they  are  liable  ;  and  if,  therefore,  by  a  blameable 
carelessness  and  inattention  to  your  own  conduct, 
or  by  not  holding  every  wrong  inclination  xmder  a 
steady  perpetual  check,  you  should  yield  to  any 
inferior  temptation,  your  sin  would  be  so  much  the 
greater ;  you  would  tarnish,  vtdth  a  deeper  and  a 
more  just  reproach,  the  true  lustre  and  glory  of 
your  own  sex.  You  should  always  wear  the  pure 
robe  of  spotless  white;  the  least  deviation  from 
strict  propriety  will  cast  a  stain  upon  it ;  and,  in 
short,  instead  of  being  what  God  and  nature  in- 
tended you  to  be,  objects  erf  esteem  and  love  to  the 
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other  sex,  you  would  be  objects^  alas !  of  their 
aoorn  and  hatred.  Every  virtuous  person,  indeed, 
of  both  sexeis  would  turn  from  you  with  abhor- 
rence. Remember  all  this  then,  more  especially, 
when  you  say  ^  I  do/  ** 

After  an  admonition  of  this  kind,  a  longer  pause 
wa«  always  expedient,  to  give  them  time  for  reflec- 
^on   and  self-possession;   and  I  could  have  no 
doubt  that  their  youthful  hearts,  uncontaminated 
as  yet  by  any  mixture  with  the  world,  s^velled 
with  every  right  idea,  and  ^vith  the  strongest  and 
sincerest  resolves  of  practising  all  piety,  and  all 
virtue.     If,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  our  na- 
tu]fe,  there  be  still  some   moral  sense  engrafted 
upon  It,  fowned  as  it  was  in  the  similitude  of  God, 
these  young  persons  had  it  yet  in  all  its  fineness, 
aouteness,  and  delicacy ;  nothing  had  yet  occurred 
to  take  off  its  edge,  and  to  blunt  it,  as  too  soon 
happens,  imperceptibly,  when  we  begin  to  engage 
in  worldly  affairs;  on  the  contrary   indeed,   the 
principles  which  were  constantly  instilled  into  their 
minds,  the  books  which  they  daily  read  abounding 
with  noble  examples,  the  praise  or  blame  which 
immediately  followed  whatever  was  right  or  wi-ong 
in  their  behaviour,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of 
inducements  to  evil,  gave  that  edge  an  additional 
keenness,  and  made  them  more  alive  to  every  good 
sentiment,  and  more  susceptible  of  every  virtuous 
impression.     So  at  least  it  seemed,  and  the  latter 

part  <rf  what  I  said,  more  particulai-ly,  k  almojsl  all 
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cases,  produced  a  stream  of  tears  ;  and  on  some  oc- 
casions there  were  young  people  who  even  sobbed 
aloud.  But  the  effect,  it  should  be  observed,  of 
the  same  things  was  very  rarely  the  same  upon 
single  persons,  however  well  brought  up,  or  rightly 
disposed.  They  could  not  indeed  be  spoken  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  to  one  and  to  many. 
The  authority  of  the  speaker  woidd  be  the  same, 
but  his  tone  would  needs  be  different.  He  too 
might  catch  a  spark  from  numbers,  as  numbers  do 
one  from  another.  I  mention  this,  lest  the  young 
clergyman  should  be  discouraged,  and  tempted  to 
accuse  himself  of  inefficiency,  when,  after  jfropound- 
ing  the  gravest  and  most  awful  matters,  he  still 
sees  his  catechiraien  dry-eyed,  and  apparently  un- 
moved and  tranquil.  He  may  have  conveyed  the 
adequate  instruction,  and  made  a  deep  impression; 
but  many  circumstances  must  concm*,  and  he  him- 
self perhaps  must  wait  for  honoured  years,  before 
he  should  expect  to  produce  any  remarkable  ex- 
ternal tokens  of  it. 

I  now  went  on  again.  **  See  then,  beforehand, 
my  good  young  people,  what  an  awful  obligation 
you  are  going  to  lay  upon  yourselves ;  and  when 
you  have  reflected  upon  it  sufficiently,  next  con- 
sider in  what  an  awful  manner  you  will  do  it.  The 
circumstances,  indeed,  cannot  but  be  most  strik- 
ing and  most  awful  to  you.  You  will  stand  in  the 
house  of  the  great  God  himself,  and  in  his  more 
immediate  presence;  he  will  be  the  vntness  of 
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• 

your  behaviour,  and  the  judge  of  your  most  secret 
thoughts  and  intentions ;  to  him  your  vows  will  be 
made^  and  I  tliink  you  will  scarcely  make  them 
without  some  fear  and  trembling.  Then  again, 
you  will  be  surrounded  by  great  numbers  of  young 
people,  of  the  same  age  with  yourselves,  and  all 
assembled  for  the  same  pui-pose  and  to  enter  into 
the  same  engagements ;  and  the  idea  will  surely 
come  into  yoiy*  minds,  and  create  a  painful  sensa- 
tion, that  too  many  of  them  perchance,  although  in- 
structed as  you  have  been,  and  candidates  for  hea- 
ven equally  with  you,  may  fall,  nevertheless,  and 
miss  the  glorious  prize.  Whilst  you  look  around, 
therefore,  upon  these  interesting  objects,  you  will 
utter,  I  doubt  not,  or  conceive  silently  in  your  own 
breasts,  many  an  anxious  prayer  for  them  as  well 
as  for  yourselves.  They  will,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
instant,  be  troubled  with  the  same  fear  for  you, 
and  will  offer  up  the  same  prayer.  Will  not  this 
expel  all  gaiety  and  levity  from  your  countenances 
and  your  hearts  ?  What  but  seriousness,  gravity, 
and  awe,  can  fix  themselves  there,  even  young  as 
you  are,  and  disposed  as  you  may  be  by  your  youth 
to  gladness  and  joy  ?  But  again,  you  will  be  ac- 
companied, most  probably,  some  of  you,  by  your 
parents,  some  of  you  by  your  teachers ;  and  you 
will  not  forget  for  a  moment,  I  presimie,  that  their 
watchful  and  anxious  eye  will  be  upon  you  during 
the  sacred  ceremony^  and  that  they  will  be  think- 
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iiig  perpietually  with  a  lively  concern,  wbtethfer  ytm 
will  atteh'd  of  not  to  their  Viise  indtWbtibiiis  and 
tender  admonitibhs:  As  t6  ^oui-  pailents,  indeed, 
they  gave  you  your  v'eiry  (existence  and  bieing ;  and 
God  haS  linked  you  to  Ihem  by  the  hearedt  aiid 
dearest  tie.  Btit  in  giving  you  beiii^;  they  gav^ 
ybu  at  thie  6ame  time  a  corhipted  ijiiiturie,  which 
exposes  you  to  the  dari^ir  of  eternal  ttiiseiy.  To 
correct  this  nature,  and  tt>  make  y#ii  capdblfe  \3f 
eternal  happiness,  has  tehgaged,  perhaps,  thteir 
constant  ieares  ;  arid  at  this  criti6id  moment,  when 
you  are  to  act  for  yom-selves,  and  to  show  what  id 
likely  to  be  the  eflfe'ct  of  those  caTfe8>  thtey  ihust 
feel  an  uncommon  and  even  a  painfiil  interfeSt ;  but 
will  nbt  i/ou  also  On  your  partd  feiel  an  equal  int^i^ 
ill  the  sincere  resolve,  which  you  will  be  proampted 
to  make,  of  c()rre*ponding  to  all  their  Wishes,  uoA 
ail  their  priayert  ? " 

I  paused  here  again ;  for  this  sentiment  aiw^yi^ 
seeitied  lb  cohie  home  to  their  bosoms  with  a  gre^t 
force,  and  tb  a^ffect  thfeln  dfeeply.  And,  if  I  wad 
hbt  mistaken  in  4ny  conjecture,  the  chUdrea  bf 
tteglijgent  and  thoughtless  parentis ^  wii*)  Welre  Con- 
scious that  none  of  these  caifeis  had  bfeen  bestowed 
Apbn  thein,  vrere  Affected  with  what  I  had  *ltid, 
efqually  vdth  their  feiore  fortunate  eoihpilihibhs, 
althbugh  in  a  different  view ;  for  they  yielded,  I 
thought,  iinplicitly  to  niy  authority,  and  i^rdidd 
nAttWJly  1heireft*e  both  silently  accuSfe  %heir  j^- 
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rfetits  themselves,  and  fearfully  bewail  the  omis- 
sicm  of  b.  duty  so  awful  as  even  to  threaten,  on 
account  of  that  omissiiHi,  the  eternal  safety  of  per- 
scms  most  intimately  dear  to  them. 

After  a  while  I  resumed  in  this  manner.  "And 
liili^e  adre  other  persons  whose  presence  at  the 
0Mired  ceremony  will  show  you  what  serious  ideas 
you  ought  to  entertaiii  of  it.  You  will  see  many 
dergymen  assembled,  whd  have  the  charge  of 
men's  souls,  and  especially  your  own,  who  have 
the  tihargi6  of  yours.  For  myself,  you  know,  I 
have  be^n  constantly  pireaching  to  you  the  doc- 
trines iabd  duties  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  it  must 
niBedf;  be  an  anxious  moment  to  me  when  you 
come  to  declare,  for  the  first  tilne,  in  so  public  a 
itthnner,  that  you  embrace  them  all  for  the  rule  of 
yimr  Wtoduct,  and  the  foundation  of  your  hopes, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  Assure  yourselves  that 
I  ain  warmly  interested  in  the  destiny  of  those 
iAieom  I  iBonsider  to  be  my  own  children  in  the 
ildrd ;  and  when  I  observe  you  approaching  the 
lAtAr,  with  thiB  looks  and  the  steps  of  persons 
irtrtaife-of  Ihe  new  and  awful  condition  in  which 
tite^  h^  about  to  place  themselves,  it  will  be  no 
Kj^  proof  to  me  ttant  I  have  preached  to  your 
4fiier0taiidingfi  and  your  hearts.  And  I  trust  I 
M^  "weli  e^ect  to  receive  from  you  this  pleasing 
tidtiino!^  to  my  labours,  and  that  you  yourselves 
w^  be  gratifRHl  with  giving  it,  fnoA  will  think 
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reverently  both  of  me  and  of  my  sacred  office^ 
wliich  I  endeavour  to  discharge  for  your  good. 
But  every  clergyman  whom  you  will  see  there 
will  be  affected,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  manner, 
for  his  own  peculiar  flock ;  and  therefore  I  may 
well  expect,  still  further,  that  from  the  countenance 
of  eveiy  minister  of  Christ  you  will  catch  a  sacred 
spark  of  religious  feeling,  which  Avill  kindle  an 
additional  unwonted  seriousness  and  awe  in  your 
own  breasts. 

"  But,  more  than  all,  you  vtdll  see  there,  stand- 
ing at  the  holy  altar  to  receive  you,  robed  in  the 
emblems  of  sanctity,  one  of  the  chief  shepherds 
and  bishops  of  our  chm*ch ;  one  who  represents 
the  office  of,  the  great  inspired  Apostles  them- 
selves. It  was  they  who  first  administered  this 
sacred  rite  of  confirmation ;  it  is  he  who  adminis- 
ters it  now,  because  it  is  he  alone  who  now  stands 
in  their  place.  You  were  baptized  by  one  who 
holds  an  inferior  rank  in  the  church  of  Christ; 
the  highest  of  all,  under  the  great  Shepherd  him- 
self, alone  lays  his  hands  upon  your  heads,  and 
invokes  the  effusion  of  the.  Spirit  upon  your  hearts. 

"  Remember,  my  dear  young  friends,  remember, 
I  beseech  you,  as  long  as  you  live,  this  most  so- 
lemn, this  most  affectionate  act  of  the  bishop;  and 
whenever  you  are  in  danger  of  falling  hereafter  in 
any  of  the  slippery  paths  of  the  world,  recur  to  it 
always  in  your  secret  thoughts ;   and,  roused  and 
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animated  by  the  recollection  of  it,  collect  your 
failing  strength,  re-establish  your  wavering  reso- 
lutions, and  stand  upright,  firm,  and  unshaken. 
It  is  no  idle,  immeaning,  inefficacious  ceremony,  I 
hope ;  it  may  be,  it  should  be,  as  strengthening 
and  salutary  as  it  is  striking  and  afflicting.  The 
Apostles  laid  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the 
new  Christians  after  their  baptism,  and  immedi- 
ately the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  them ;  the 
most  astonishing  effects  were  visible,  and  extraor- 
dinary graces  openly  conferred.  The  bishop,  in 
imitation  of  theniy  will  lay  his  hands  upon  your 
heads,  and,  whilst  he  does  it,  will  pray  to  God  in 
the  most  earnest  and  persuasive  terms,  not  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  may  descend  upon  you  visibly  in 
cloven  tongues  of  fire,  and  endue  you,  all  at  once, 
with  the  miraculous  power  of  speaking  all  the 
languages  of  the  whole  world  (a  power  which  you 
do  not  want),  but  that  he  may  make  his  silent  and 
gentle  illapses  into  your  hearts,  and  dwell  there 
perpetually,  as  in  his  own  pure  temple,  and  exer- 
cise in  an  abundant  measure  his  spiritual  influence 
and  assistance  for  your  daily  guidance  and  your 
everlasting  welfare.  This  is  what  you  do  indeed 
want ;  without  his  ordinary  aid  you  can  do  nothing 
effectual  for  yourselves  and  your  own  salvation, 
but  vnth  it  you  may  do  everything  which  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  this  is  what  I  trust  the  bishop  will  pro- 
cure for  you  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands,  and  by 
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his  prayers.  It  was  fir&t  bestpwed  upoi^  ypu  ^t 
ypur  baptism  j  you  were  baptized,  not  with  TYatiE^r 
only,  but  wi^h  the  Holy  Grhost  also ;  aud  you  way 
now  reasonably  hope  for  a  flew  effusiofl  of  h^^ 
power  to  fortify  and  purify  you  in  the  spirit  of  your 
nainds,  and  to  help  you  forward  n^pre  effectually 
in  the  right  way  that  leadet^i  to  eternal  life.  I 
may  well  presume,  therefore,  that  ypu  will  neithei: 
suffer  this  solemn  and  affectionate  apt  pf  t^iei 
bishop  to  be  thrown  aw^y  upon  you  now>  ppr  that 
ypu  will  ever  forget  it  hereafter." 

Most  of  the  yoimg  ladies  were  in  tears  dudiiig 
this  portion  of  my  address  to  them,  and  spipe  if^ept 
abundantly.  I  gave  them  time  ai^  before,  ^nd  thep 
proceeded  thus.  "  But,  indeed,"  J  said,  "  I  mu§^ 
remind  ypu,  that  it  is  not  once  py  twicp  you  will 
stand  in  need  of  the  communications  pf  the  ^ply 
Spirit :  you  will  stand  in  need  of  them  always ; 
and  therefore  you  must  put  yourselves  in  the  wajf 
of  receiving  fresh  accessipps  of  them  as  oftpn  ^ 
ypu  pan.  Now,  we  are  assured  that  we  are  if^ 
favourable  circumstances  for  such  commflnicatipiis 
whenever  we  are  engaged  in  the  celebration  pf 
any  of  the  divine  ordinances,  but  more  especially 
vrhen  we  are  partaking  of  the  sacrament  of  Qijr 
Lqrd's  Supper>  and  eating  and  drinking  at  hi^ 
table.  For  we  never  go  tp  that  bply  tabje  wjthput 
some  wholesome  preparation  of  the  mind.  It  is 
t\^e^  that  we  ^f  p  peculiarly  p onsciops  of  piir  p>^ 


lil^wqptfiiueg?  \f.  tl^e  ?ight  of  Gpd,  ai^d  lapaen,!  it 
Ig^^h  ft  ^eep^r  and  n^flre  u^fpignfid  spr?qw ;  it  is 
:^n  th^  ^fi  fepj  a  p^puli^r  gcRsg  of  gratitude 
PJ^pg  withift  u§,  ^d  W^g  m  mpre  fk^ely 
tp  ow  blpsged  !|^pjlee^iei:,  for  the  great  thiftgs 
.H^hicl^  l^p  has  d<xfte  ^r  i^g ;  i^  ig  ^^gn  that  we  «iftk^ 
S^pugei:  an)i  sipcjirpr  ^eso]utious  of  devfitipg  QUI:: 
^lyeg  entirely  to  his  ^W ;  tlfifi  solemn  geyyipe  it^filfi 
'  I^^i^es^  ftjid  \l^e  gpftypf s  tjiat  we  uttpr  therp,  apd  thi^ 
^tt  pf  the  sftcr^d  symbol^  qI"  Cli^ist'g  bofly  mi 
])Jppd,  f^U  pqj^sp^ire,  to  raise  us  \q  §uph  a  fc^me  ajid 
IgfflB^r  (jif  sp\il,  as  fl^^lifies  \js  ^qst  ^jJnuraWy  %  the 
f  gp$?ption  anci  qperatiqnp  qf  tbg  Holy  Spjmt.  But 
YQfi  ypurs^tves  will  np>y  |}g  entitled  to  the  Ue§s^ 
jB?i¥*l?gP  pf  *M?  fe>Jy  cpniifliunipj^  with  our  Loi'd 
4jpd  S§.yipu¥ ;  it  is  a  pr4YU§g«  which  you  o/cqpke 
gUfl^i^^ateily  Vy  ypm*  poftficpa^tipn,  ^d  for  which, 
ilj§r^pre,  ypi^  pugt  yalue  ypur  confirmation  so 
5Cg4cl},thp  mprp..  1  e^^rt  ypu  then,  on  every  ac- 
9gmit,.  not  to  n^glpct  the  use  ftnd  ^^njoyment  of  this 
BB¥tt?g^  ^*~  ^y  9p|>pi3tuuity  which  may  occur; 
^  mq?^  ^§pe9ja%,  uot  di  the  first.    Lose  not^ 

j  fe^g^wU  you,  a  mgl^  moancsnt  to  show  your 

dMm§si;  desire  of  Sjgizing  uj^on  ^vjery  ac^vantage 
yM^^  y^W  wMwyatipn  offers  to  you,  and  youf 
4ej^p  aM  Jiv^ly  s^ngQ  of  the  gracious  covenant 
l(gt9^e^n  3fQur§§lYfi9  and  yaui:  God,  which  was 
lfisl@d  by  yow  Bedeem^r'a  blood,  and  is  comme-r 
morated  in  this  sacrament." 
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Here  I  paused  again  for  an  instant,  for  the 
usual  reasons ;  and  then,  considering  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  striking  to  these  young  people,  I  con- 
cluded this  branch  of  my  subject  in  the  following 
manner.  "  But  I  must  remind  you,"  I  said 
solemnly,  "  of  another  most  important  thing  be- 
sides ;  that,  as  it  was  by  baptism  you  were  ini- 
tiated into  the  Christian  covenant,  by  the  will  of 
others,  and  withoftt  any  consent  of  your  own ; 
and  as  it  is  by  confirmation  you  declare,  of  your 
own  free  will,  and  by  your  own  consent,  your 
acceptance  of  that  covenant ;  so  it  is  by  partaking 
of  the  holy  communion  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
you  show  openly  to  the  world,  and  prove  to  the 
secret  inward  approbation  of  your  own  consciences, 
that  you  continue  stedfastly  and  immoveably  in 
that  covenant,  trusting  in  it,  and  relying  upon  it 
with  a  firm  assurance  of  faith;  members  indeed 
of  Christ,  and  therefore  the  children  of  God,  and 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Can  I  go 
further  than  this  ?  What  more  powerfiil  reasons 
can  be  imagined  to  induce  you  to  embrace  every 
occasion,  as  well  as  the  first  that  presents  itself, 
of  going  to  the  holy  table  of  your  Lord;  neither 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  business  or  pleasure, 
nor  deterred  by  any  undue  sentiment  of  false 
shame,  nor  yielding  at  all  to  the  corrupt  or  luke- 
warm manners  and  customs  of  the  world  around 
you?" 
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This  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  upon 
them;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  they  formed  at 
the  time  the  strongest  resolutions  of  complying 
with  my  admonition.  But,  alas !  some  of  them 
would  find,  too  probably,  in  the  very  circle  of  their 
own  families,  either  a  bad  example  or  an  insuper- 
able obstacle, — ^thoughtless,  or  superstitious,  or 
wicked  parents.  But  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
say  this  upon  the  present  occasion ;  I  reserved  the 
topic  for  the  pulpit,  where  I  could  handle  it  with 
all  its  force,  and  peAaps  in  th6  presence  of  the 
parents  themselves  whom  I  might  wish  to  warn 
and  instruct.  I  went  on  in  this  manner.  **  My 
good  young  friends,  if  you  go '  to  your  confirmation 
with  these  feelings,  intentioiis,  and  resolves,  I  am 
siire  that  God  will  bless  the  ceremony  to  you,  and 
that  ybu  will  derive  from  this  h61y  ordinance  the 
greatest  possible  advantages,  both  at  the  time  and 
hereafter.  It  is  painful  to  me  to  imagine  the 
contrary ;  but,  alas !  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  seen, 
(and  sorry  I  am  to  say  it,  except  that  I  say  it  for 
ffouT  good,)  I  have  seen  a  strange,  thoughtless,  in- 
decorous levity  in  the  whole  air  and  manner,  in 
every  gesture  and  in  every  look  of  some  unhappy 
young  persons,  (I  may  well  call  them  unhappy !) 
who  knelt  at  the  holy  altar  to  receive  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  bishop's  hands,  evidently  without  one 
feeling,  one  intention,  one  resolve,  correspondent 
to  the  sacred  rite  and  the  interesting  and  im- 


pftjctent  pirpumst^jiciQS  in  w\^9^  thfgf  y^fni^p  plaped. 
Of  §j^ph  per^n§  tp^ h^t  wqujd  yo)i  expqct  to  U^ilf 
In  %i^  ^ub^pqi^fjnt  live?,  but  ?^  ^Hpcessiq^  ol"  fpl- 
lies  ai^^  §in§,  sins  and  follies,  i^J^^tef^fi  pf  the  ggf- 
fQfP^flce  of  \\^  ipQ^t  splei^f^^  Ypi?f §,  papst  solpipaftlj 
j:p9alle^  to  t^gi^  r^pp^kptic^,  ^n^  ^ke^  lyjo^  t^eiRr 
f^lves  \n  tbft  pf^segce  qf  tl^  w»greg?^|9ft,  ^^d  |}j 
the  ^ftu^e  (rf  Pf94  l^iffl^plf  ?  They  viftl^t^  tjip§f 
wws,  yo^  ^jl  .i:e^^y  suppfl&a,  a^^  ^  t^i^  n^q^t 
^m^  mmS^W^^  I  m^  tl^»  ^veigr  ^pt  ^d 
ceyeixioi^y  p|  cp^fiwa^ipi^  Tf^^i'^  ¥J^?J4  ^W^  ^'^^ 
^  popiftfrt  &ft^  f«i  wc(prag^^^at  ^  ^h§m,  hftg^^fl^ 
W  a«grarV^ft  of  ij^if  ^in,  and  ^  heayi^j^  ^^dpffl: 
Aq,tipn.  P^  4|>pir  ^pe'^ftvipur  tl^fjy  did  de.^pi^  tp 
the  sp^it  of  gr^ce ;  §i^d,  t^hprtfor?,  tJig  yefy  ^t 
i/^hich  §V}4^  ^ve  pQ^^Feyfid  it  tc^  \V^t  F^^  n<4 
only  nftg^tp^^nd  ^seles§|,  Ht  cq^vey^^,  iti  is  to 

te  fe^}:e^>  t¥  firs|  tP^f**?  ?f  ??PPl^ft^M'  ^^J^^tig^* 
^d  ju4g?n^nt;i 

If  nay  ingenijpu^  CatQchui|fien§  iRif  e^tp  poi^,  ^^^filX 

effected,  ap  thpy  ge5^a%  ^^erf^,  ^t  this  t^^riW^ 

dpscripjjpn,  ?om^  pf  theni  p§rha»p?(  fc^i^Pg  t%t'  ^l' 

was  jKJint^d'  a|  theni3al7es>  I  cqi^olf  4  t^W  ^i\?, 
being  sati^^^d  th^  I  l^ad  pn^  them  ^u|^9ien%  pi) 
theif  gn^rd  :rr^^  My  gf«>d  y^TO^  frj?«^d§,  I  ^ 
pleased  tp  obspyyp  so  vfisu^  Vm^  9^  Pg^t  f?^Jwg 
i^  yo^ ;  it  enh^5^s  ^e  ldg)i  Qpq4p^  wl^ph  |  %^ 

i^fflf ept ,  r^%i«iiA  B^ififMeg.  m^M  w^^  i^^ 


Vpfn^^  and  J^^rts.    f  |iey  vho  grieve  fio  mupli  that 

^ther$  9hLQul4  Pfoffff^  tW$  ^^^^4  P^P  t4^^  uever 
P^ofai|e  it  them§elve?.  I  l^^^ve.  j^o  pcb  su^pipioii 
of  ^ou^  ^nd  I  will  fXQTT  4isnii§3  you  with  my  bes^ 
washes  for  ypiy:  Tf^fare.  |  J^ave  done  ;  e^^cept  it 
b^  to  pntfeat  yftji  most  eftriiestly  tp  ^eigh  well  all 
tha|;  I  havp  sai{l  tp  ypvf.  You  are  pf  |^|^  age  now, 
fiilly  to  be  aware  th^^  thejfe  are  twQ  ways  of  l\^€^ 
open  befoire  yo^,  and  that  yp\i  ^]{^\  cj^opse  one  of 
^hm-  You  f £MWot  walk  in  bpt^  tbe§^  T^ays,  ^a 
ypji  pawipt  ^prye  ti/pp  ms^ster^  whp  require  cppitrs^- 
djfitpry  tl4pg§  firoflfx  yoix.  B}it  ipai-1^  the  twp  i^ay^ ; 
t;be  Q?xq  is  broad  and  easy,  and  appj^rently  d^Ught- 
ful ;  gtrfjwed  W^th  flower?,  abp}:|nding  ^th  ple^- 
Bu^es,  wd  therpfpri^  Paupl^  l^eguentedf  in  fact, 
^e.  world,  the  gr^at  |na§?  q^*  m^^kind,  trf^vel  alopg 
jt;  but,  alas!  it;  Ipads,  npyertl^pl^ss^  inevitably 
^d  dkectly,  to  ruifl,  and  p4§ery,  ^^^  eyerlastiflg 
dejith.  AW^.  ^t>  I  lf6Sf»?ph  yqij,  j^d  seek  tbfi 
p:^ef ,  although  narrpyj^,  ^nd  difficult,  foid  ay dnpus, 
iind  unfyeguented.  P«^,  indeed,  theri^  are  wbp 
fravel  ip  it ;  but  t^^oipe  few  are  tbe  plect  cjiildren 
pjf  God.  Be  ye  apaof^st  thp  nnmber  pf  tj^psp  fyWp 
I  be^eepl^  ypn ;  for  t\^  rpad  Tvil^  assnrpdly  <¥>»" 
dppt  ypu  to  safety,  and  je^ce,  ^nd  joy,  and  pver- 
l^ting  life." 

When  I  had  cpncluded  F^tb  a  pprpration  of  tbi^ 
Ifjnd,  I  ii^niediately  rqse  and  bo^yed  tP  tbem,  as  a 

f\«p^  to  ^^mt>  w^9h  Y^n  M  pyf  4^4  witfe  & 
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dry  eye.  Those  who  had  been  unmoved  before 
were  always  moved  now  by  my  good  wishes  and 
admonitions  in  the  end.  In  fact,  the  trouble 
which  I  gave  myself  appeared  to  be  very  well 
bestowed ;  at  least  when  I  saw  these  same  persons 
at  the  confirmation,  there  waisi  every  mark  on 
their  countenances  that  the  J>roper  fefelings  had 
taken  possession  of  their  hearts. 

But  I  turn  now  to  the  boys,  and  take  a  speci- 
men of  those  who  came  before  me  with  a  bold  and 
confident  air,  and  with  all  the  other  bad  qualities 
and  dispositions  which  I  have  already  mentioned^ 
A  single  glance  at  them,  as  they  entered,  generally 
showed  me  the  line  which  it  might  be  proper  for 
me  to  piu'sue.  "  I  should  fear,  young  gentlemen," 
thus  I  began  with  them,  assuming  at  Once  a 
serious  tone,  and  even  contracting  my  brow  a 
little;  "  I  should  fear  that  you  are  scarcely  aware 
of  the  importance  of  this  ceremony,  for  which  I 
suppose,  nevertheless,  by  your  appearance  before 
mey  that  you  are  desirous  of  being  prepared.  Yet 
you  are  not  so  young,  as  it  should  seem,  but  that 
you  might  understand  the  importance  of  it  suffi- 
ciently well:,  and  also  be  deeply  interested  about 
it.  It  surprises  me  greatly,  therefore,  to  observe 
so  little  seriousness  and  gravity- in  your  looks  and 
deportment,  when  you  are  employed'  upon  a  matter 
so  serious  and  grave '  itt  itself,  and  when  you  are 
about  to  be  examined  by  one  of  God's  ministers. 
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your  own  minister  too,  as  to  yonr  fitness  for  the 
ceremony." 

This  sort  of  reception  of  course  produced  some 
marks  of  wonder  in  their  faces,  but  not  perhaps 
the  steady  sober  look  of  reflection  which  would 
have  been  suitable  to  the  circiunstances.  They 
came,  expecting  to  be  asked  a  question  or  two  in 
the  Catechism,  which  they  did  not  doubt  of  their 
ability  to  answer;  but  to  be  taken  to  task,  and 
lectured  for  any  part  of  their  behaviour,  was  the 
farthest  thing  from  their  ideas  imaginable.  They 
considered  me,  as  well  as  themselves,  engaged  in 
a  mere  business  of  form,  which  I  should  probably 
make  as  short  as  possible.  If  I  did  not  think 
them  therefore  to  be  yet  in  the  proper  temper,  I 
often  proceeded  thus. 

"  Young  gentlemen,  if  there  be  anything  in 
this  world  solemn  and  momentous  ;  anything  to 
make  us  fear  and  tremble,  when  we  recollect  it ; 
I  should  have  been  quite  sure  that  a  covenant 
with  God  inust  b^  such  a  thing.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  idea,  of  a  covenant  with  God  can.  come 
into  the  mind  viithout.  filling  it  with  awe  and 
alarm ;  with  awe  of  him  who  is  almighty  to  de- 
stroy as  well  as  to  save„  and  with  alarm  for  our- 
selves, lest  we  might  fail  of  performing  the  con- 
ditions which .  tiiis  jcoveuant  requires  ?  And  now 
you  are  going  to  ratify  such  a  covenant  in  your 
own  persons ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  credible  that  it 
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should  bfe  but  of  your  thoughts.  Yfet,  if  I  might 
judge  by  the  way  in  which  you  entered  the  rootiii 
it  is  a  ih^tter  of  mirth  to  you,  rsLther  tiiaii  of  ftwe 
Or  fear.  Why^  in  some  cafefes,  when  we  entet  into 
covenants  With  our  fellow  in^h,  we  tremblfe  for  tte 
event,  and  therefore  bind  ourfeelvt^s  with  ho.  sitiall 
degi-ee  df  apjprfehension ;  and  ishall  t^  be  fearihess 
and  carelefeSj  when  wfe  bihd  ourselves  to  the  great 
God  of  the  universe,  who  can  annihilate  lis  All  in 
a  moment j  if  We  provoke  hini  to  anger?  The 
bishop,  indeed,  who  will  bind  you  by  yt)ur  t)Wn 
answer  to  his  question,  is  himself  but  a  ihan ;  ytel, 
if  you  bi-eak  the  bond,  I  warn  you  that  you  tdll 
not  lie  unto  irien,  but  unto  God." 

By  this  time  some  of  my  Catechumens  usually 
began  to  show  signs  of  contrition  in  theit  coiihte- 
nances ;  but  others  appearing  still  thoughtless  and 
insensible,  I  sometimes  resumed  thus.  "  Reflect 
besides,  I  entreat  you,  upon  the  object  of  this 
awful  covenant,  and  who  it  was  that  sealed  it  and 
ratified  it  for  you.  Why,  the  object  of  it  is  no  less 
than  the  salvation  of  your  oWh  souls  from  eternal 
misery,  and  it  ^vas  the  Soil  df  God  himself  who 
absolutely  shed  lii«  owh  Wood,  for  pour  sakes,  to 
obtain  the  covenant,  and  to  eonfirm  it,  and  t6 
place  ffou  within  the  pale  of  it.  Is  anything  of 
moiie  value  to  you  than  your  sbuls  ?  Do  you  not 
shudder  when  you  even  think  of  the  possibility 
that  everitiBting  puiiislmient  HdA  Wte  itt*y  bb  their 


llfefetihy  ?  Do  ybU  cblisMfei-  it  to  be  hothihg  that 
it  personage  of  sO  fexklted  si  dignity  ahd  )^oWet 
should  Mve  debased  hihi^felf,  as  he  did^  to  sO  lo# 
an  estate^  atfd  to  «uth  att  igiiOttiinious  dfeath  upon 
tfte  cross ;  and  dl  thii$  on  acebunt  of  sin>  that 
God's  wrath  against  it  may  bfe  appeased,  Aiid  that 
we;  w]^o  are  sinners,  shoiild  be  dpal^  the  pUhifeh- 
ment  which  sin  deserves  ?  If  ybu  had  any  just 
cionception  of  ti;i^se  things>  it  would  ^stoiii^h  me, 
if  tjarfe  and  evien  diismay  were  not  marked  upoh 
yotir  countenances^  instead  of  mirth  or  levity  5 
I  am  sui-e,  care  and  dii^may  should  be  in  your 
hearts." 

After  this,  the  whole  biahd  were  now  gfenei-aily 
t^dt^ced  to  order ;  but  it  might  be  useful,  I  isome- 
times  thought,  to  bring  thfe  ringleaders  into  some 
personal  disgrace,  and  in  such  caSfes  I  questioned 
th^m  as  to  the  meaning  of  icertain  partis  of  tbe 
catechism,  and  soon  conVinc^ed  them  that  they 
kne\v  no  more  thi^n  thfe  meirfe  letter.  Indeed  it 
iiappened  now  and  then  that  tliey  could  not  repeat 
the  catechism,  even  by  the  letter;  and  when  they 
failed,  I  know  not  which  mortified  them  most,  the 
laugh  of  their  companions,  or  the  rebuke  which 
they  had  from  me.  "  This  is  what  I  have  always 
observed,"  I  said,  with  seriousness,  "  that  igno- 
rance, and  carelessness,  and  ill  behaviour  are  apt 
to  go  together.  You  see  that  even  the  oldest  boy 
amongst  you  does  not  even  know  his  catechism 
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by  heart ;  much  less  does  he  understand  it ;  and 
what  the  feelings  of  you  all  are,  or  were  at  least 
a  few  minutes  ago,  is  too  manifest.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me,  therefore,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  sign  certificates  of  approbation,  and  thus  to 
send  you  to  the  bishop.  On  the  contrary,  I  dis- 
approve in  the  strongest  manner,  and  think  you 
at  present  quite  unfit  for  confirmation." 

Upon  saying  this  I  rose  firom  my  chair,  and  left 
them  by  themselves  to  make  the  best  of  it,  in  no 
small  astonishment  and  alarm.  But  the  matter 
never  ended  here.  On  the  same  day,  or  the  next, 
I  had  a  communication  with  the  master  of  the 
school,  and  most  probably  a  letter  of  apology  from 
the  culprits  themselves.  This  led  to  a  second 
interview  at  my  own  house,  and  at  length  we  pro- 
ceeded amicably  to  discuss,  as  with  the  girls,  all 
the  important  points  of  the  holy  rite.  But  I  was 
not  often  very  sanguine  in  thinking  that  I  had  done 
them  any  permanent  good.  For  the  present  at 
least  they  were  abashed,  and  awed  into  decency 
and  propriety. 
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11.  §  — Elderly  Persons. 

A  sermon  having  been  now  preached  on  the  sub- 
ject of  confirmation,  day  after  day  men  and  women  of 
riper  years,  and  a  few  pretty  far  advanced,  applied 
to  me  as  candidates,  or  for  further  instruction  and 
advice.  I  will  describe  some  of  the  cases  that 
were  most  striking,  not  vdth  any  vain  expectation 
of  being  generally  interesting,  but  simply  with  the 
hope  of  being  useful  to  the  younger  clergy. 

The  first  shall  be  that  of  old  Mrs.  Cox,  who 
was  one  of  the  aged  devout  Annas  of  my  parish ; 
one  that  was  always  to  be  seen  at  church  when 
the  church  was  open  for  public  worship,  and  who 
did  not  fail  to  receive  the  Sacrament  whenever  it 
was  administered.  She  was  no  scholar,  as  she 
said  herself,  not  being  able  even  to  read ;  but  she 
had  been  in  good  services,  and  had  saved  some 
money,  which  was  carefully  deposited  in  the 
saving-bank,  and  not  diminished.  She  drew  out 
the  interest  only,  and  kept  the  capital  sacred  and 
untouched  for  a  daughter  who  had  a  large  family. 
This  was  a  deed  of  true  generosity,  and  maternal 
tenderness;  especially  as  she  was  compelled,  in 
consequence  of  her  resolution,  to  live  in  great 
poverty  herself,  and  sometimes  was  put  to  very 
hard  sliifts  to  get  a  loaf  of  bread. 

*'  Well,  my  good  old  friend,"  I  said,  when  she 
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came  to  me,  "  what  can  I  do  for  you  to  day  ?" 
*'  Dear  me !  Sir,"  she  answered,  with  a  look  of 
concern,  "  why  I  have  never  bieen  confirmed." 
*'  No,  indeed  ?"  I  said  with  surprise.  "  IJow 
came  t^t  to  be  ?  Did  you  never  hear  pf  the 
ceremony  before  I  preached  upon  it  yesterday  ?'* 
*'  Oh !  yes  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  heard  about  it 
very  often ;  but  when  I  was  young  I  was  always 
at  work  and  in  service;  I  could  not  be  spared, 
and  nobody  would  teach  me;  and  since  I  have 
been  old,  and  have  learnt  my  religion  at  phurch, 
they  told  me  that  I  need  not  be  confirmed ;  but 
now  my  mind  misgives  me  about  it  a  little.  Sir.  I 
understand  better  what  it  means.  Sir,  and  I  viish 
for  it."  "  Do  you  wish  for  it?"  I  asked.  "  The« 
1  dare  say  it  will  be  useful  to  you.  But  why  dp 
you  wish  for  it  ?"  "  Why,  ^r,"  she  replied  ear- 
nestly, "  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  a  Christie^ ;  I 
never  took  the  covenant  upon  myself."  "  Yoij 
became  a  Christian,"  1  said,  "  by  being  baptized  \ 
you  were  received  into  the  covenant  then}  you 
have  shown  substantially  that  you  have  not  rei- 
nounced  it  since,  by  your  regular  attendance  at 
church,  and,  more  particularly,  by  coming  con-» 
stantly  to  the  altar,  to  eat  and  drink  there  the 
body  and  blood  of  your  Saviour."  "  Yes,  yes. 
Sir,"  she  answered,  "  I  have  done  all  that,  to  be 
sure ;  and  I  hope  God  will  give  me  grace  to  do  it 
till  my  dyiug  day.    But  still  I  seem  to  wmt  soufie- 
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thing,  Sir,  They  say  my  actions  will  do ;  but  I  shall 
not  be  easy  till  I  speak  it  with  my  own  mouth 
before  God  and  the  church.  Sir.  Besides,  Sir, 
was  it  not  appointed  by  the  church  to  be  ^o  ?  And 
who  am  I  that  I  should  put  myself  ^bove  the 
church,  and  think  that  I  might  neglect  anything 
which  the  church  has  appointed?  But  there  is 
Another  thing.  Sir,  more  than  all.  Will  not  the 
Hdy  Ghost  be  given  to  me,  when  the  bishop,  God 
bless  him  I  lays  his  hands  upon  my  old  head  V* 

*^  Indeed,"  I  said,  "  it  is  very  likely  to  be  sp,  if 
you  go  with  so  much  good  feeling.  At  the  first  it 
waa  always  so,  evidently ;  for  when  the  Apostlea 
laid  their  hands  upon  any  man,  the  Holy  Ghost 
showed  himself  openly  by  various  signs.  But  now 
for  many  hundreds  of  years  he  has  ceased  to  do 
this,  it  being  no  longer  necessary ;  now  he  only 
does  what  will  be  necessary  always  for  every  one 
(xf  us :  he  puts  good  thoughts,  good  desires,  good 
intentions,  good  resolutions  into  our  hearts,  and 
Ihtts  ei^ables  us  to  perform  all  our  duties  with  the 
greater  ease  and  satisfaction.  When  you  find  this, 
thereibre,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
bftB  been  given  to  you  in  the  only  way  in  which 
jfW  want  his  help.  But  you  will  be  very  wise  to 
pujt  yourself  as  often  a^  you  can  in  the  right  sitwa-* 
tkuis  to  receive  him  again  and  again ;  he  does  not 
pome  at  random ;  'at  least  we  cannot  depend  upon 
anything  of  that  kind ;  there  are  ro^ws  by  which 
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he  conveys  himself  to  us,  very  various  means;  no 
doubt,  but  the  most  certain  are  the  holy  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  When  you  are  engaged 
in  any  of  them  with  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
heart,  you  may  be  as  sure  that  he  is  with  you  as  if 
you  saw  him.  If  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  you^ 
wishing  to  be  confirmed,  that  you  may  leave  un- 
tried  none  of  the  usual  means  of  getting  more  and 
more  grace  to  live  a  godly  life,  and  not  from  any 
superstitious  notion  that  God  will  certainly  sav6 
your  soul  if  you  are  confirmed,  or  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  will  be  given  to  you  in  some  exti'aordinary 
manner  and  measure,  then  I  approve  of  your  wish 
and  will  enable  you  to  fulfil  it..  I  commend  your 
humbleness  of  mind  too,  in  thinking  that  you 
ought  to  neglect  no  ceremony  of  the  chm-ch^ 
although  it  might  be  intended  for  a  different  age 
from  yours.  The  ceremony  may  profit  every  age, 
and  I  am  siu'e  the  feeling  which  urges  you  to  wish 
for  it  will  profit  you,  and  everybody  else  who  has 
it.  Besides,  when  you  have  been  confirmed  you 
will  no  longer  have  any  reason  for  being  dissatisi 
fied  Avith  yourself  and  your  condition,  on  account 
of  any  of  these  things  wliich  St.  Paul  calls  the  first 
principles  of  Christianity ;  you  will  have  nothing 
to  do  in  future  but  to  go  on  unto  perfection.  Go 
to  the  Bishop,  therefore,  my  good  old  friend,  by  all 
means ;  you  will  be  comforted,  and  improved  too> 
I  have  no  doubt/' 
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Upon  this  I  wrote  out  a  certificate  for  her,  and 
was  about  to  dismiss  her ;  but  she  appeared  to 
linger  as  if  she  had  something  further  to  say,  and  at 
length  she  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  necessary 
for  her  to  know  the  Catechism  by  heart,  "  No," 
I  replied,  admiring  her  scruple  and  treating  it  with 
kindness,  *^  it  is  not  necessary  for  2/ou.  Indeed, 
to  speak  correctly,  it  is  not  necessary  for  anybody 
to  know  it  by  heart ;  all  that  is  strictly  necessary 
is  to  understand  it,  and  to  have  it  thoroughly  fixed 
in  the  mind  like  all  our  other  most  common  know- 
ledge. We  teach  children  to  say  everything  by 
heart,  because  it  is  the  shortest  way  of  giving 
them  perfect  knowledge,  and  of  settling  it  for  ever 
in  their  memories.  But  you  have  learnt  the  Cate- 
chism, and  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Catechism, 
by  your  regular  habit  of  coming  to  church  and 
Sacrament,  and  by  attending  to  the  ministers  when 
you  are  there.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Apos- 
tles* Creed,  you  must  have  heard  thousands  of 
times,  as  they  are  always  read;  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments you  have  heard  every  Sunday  and 
every .  Saint's  day ;  the  doctrines  you  hear  us 
preaching  upon  continually ;  and  as  for  the  duties> 
my  good  old  friend,  you  have  learnt  them  in  the 
test  possible  manner,  by  practising  them. — So  go 
in  peace."  Thus  I  sent  her  away  with  a  light 
Jieart  and  a. happy  facci* 

Next  came  an  old  man  on  two  crutches,  Jolm 
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Winter,  Who  in  I'eligion  and  morals  Vas  thie  6dUn- 
terpart  of  the  old  woman.  '^  Why,  Jfohh,**  1  ek- 
claiihed,  as  sooii  as  I  saw  hiiii,  "  you  tiave  bfeeii 
eottfiilned,  surely."  "  Yes,  master,*'  he  answered ; 
"  but  it  was  so  long  ago,  I  should  like  to  have  it 
done  bver  again,  if  you  pleaise."  "  Confirmation 
is  performed  only  once,"  I  said ;  **  iii  that  respect 
it  is  like  baptism.  You  would  not  have  baptism 
perfoiTOed  over  and  over  agaih,  John,  would  you  ?** 
tie  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  replied  rather 
doubtingly,  "  Why,  Sir,  indeed  I  cannot  tell.** 
"  Do  you  know,"  1  asked,  "  what  ceremony  there 
Was  amongst  the  Jews,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  the  same  as  that  of  baj)tism  amongst  Chris- 
tians ?  '*  "  Yes,  Sir,"  he  answered,  "  circum- 
cision.** ^'  Do  you  suppose,**  1  asked  again,  "  that 
anyl)ody  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  to  cir- 
cumcise infants,  or  men  a  second  time  ?  **  "'*  No, 
to  be  sure.  Sir?"  he  replied,  *' it  was  not  possible.'* 
But  if  it  had  been  possible,**  I  said,  "  it  woidd 
have  been  quite  unnecessary.  Circumcision  was 
the  sign  of  their  entrance  into  a  covenant  with 
God.  As  soon  as  they  were  circumcised,  they 
Vrere  actually  in  th^  covenant,  and  from  that 
moment  were  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and 
blessings  of  it.  If  they  had  been  circumcised 
forty  times  afterwards,  would  that  have  placed 
them  in  a  better,  or  a  different  situation  ?  Could 
they  have   more  than    the  covenant  itself,  and 
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th6  benefits  and  blessings  belonging  to  it  ?  *^  *'  No, 
Sir,  indeed,"  he  answered,  "  that  is  very  plain 
to  me  now;  but,  I  was  thinking,  what  would 
they  do,  if  they  lost  the  covenant."  "  They  could 
hot  lose  the  covenant  altogether,"  1  said ;  *'  they 
might  break  it,  and  lose  the  advantages  of  it,  very 
easily ;  but  the  covenaht  would  remain  tlie  same ; 
and,  whenever  they  performed  the  conditions  re- 
quired on  their  parts,  God  would  perform  the  con- 
ditions graciously  promised  on  his  part.  There 
needed  no  circumcision  over  again  to  assure  them 
of  this,  or  to  renew  the  Covenant,  as  if  it  had  been 
forfeited  and  lost.  On  that  supposition  they  must 
have  been  circumcised  afresh  every  time  that  they 
committed  a  sin,  and  it  would  have  been  an  end- 
less matter.  No,  no;  in  case  of  committing  sin, 
they  knew  very  well  what  they  had  to  do  to  restore 
them  to  God's  favour,  and  to  recover  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant ;  of  which  cpvenant  they  were  still 
members,  although  unworthy  members." 

"  Thank  you,  master ;"  said  old  John,  "  I  under- 
stand it  now  very  well.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sua 
in  a  summer's  day."  ^'  Well  then,"  I  resumed, 
"  it  is  precisely  the  same  with  baptism. — ^Baptism 
is  the  sign  of  the  Christian  covenant,  and,  therefore, 
we  are  baptised  once  for  all.  And  confirmation 
might  not  unfitly  be  called  a  part  of  baptism.  We 
belong  to  the  covenant,  indeed,  after  baptism,  whe- 
tlier  we  are  ever  confirmed  or  not ;  but  as  we  are 
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baptised  when  we  are  infants,  it  is  very  proper  for 
us,  when  we  are  old  enough  to  understand  the 
matter,  to  come  forward  publicly  in  our  own  per- 
sons, and  declare  our  acceptance  of  the  covenant, 
and  our  desire  to  perform  all  the  conditions  of  it. 
In  this  sense  confirmation  completes  and  finishes 
baptism.  Neither  of  them,  therefore,  is  to  be  done 
twice.  Why,  my  good  old  man,  that  would  be 
like  laying  the  foundations  over  and  over  again,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  instead  of  going  on  to  the  weighty 
things  of  the  Gospel,  righteousness  and  holiness 
of  life."  "  Aye,  aye.  Sir,"  he  answered,  "  but  do 
you  not  tell  us  continually,  that  we  cannot  make 
ourselves  righteous  and  holy  without  the  help  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  is  not  the  Spirit  given  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  ?  So  you  see.  Sir,  it  may  be  a 
good  thing  after  all  to  be  confirmed  again."  ^'  Yes, 
indeed,"  I  said,  "  if  that  were  the  only  way  of 
obtaining  the  help  of  the  Spirit,  without  which 
help  we  can  certainly  do  nothing  good  of  ourselves, 
then  I  should  probably  advise  you  to  be  confirmed 
as  often  as  possible ;  but  as  there  are  many  more 
ways  of  obtaining  it,  besides  this  one  way  of  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  we  may  leave  this  alone,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Paul's  admonition,  and  try  the  others 
which  cannot  be  repeated  too  often.  There  is 
prayer,  private  and  public ;  there  is  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  Depend  upon  it, 
the  Spirit  is  close  to  you  always,  when  you  are 
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doing  these  holy  things ;  and  the  doing  them  with 
a  sincere  piety  is  the  best  pledge  in  the  world, 
that  the  Spirit  already  dwells  in  your  heart,  and 
will  carry  you  on,  whilst  you  obey  him,  from  grace 
to  grace.  Does  this  content  you,  my  good  old 
jEriend  ?  "  "  It  contents  me  very  well,  Sir,"  he  re- 
plied, and  prepared  his  crutches  to  go,  "  Fare- 
well then/'  I  said  kindly,  '^  although  I  refuse  your 
request,  because  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
grant  it,  yet  I  approve  of  your  conduct  in  making 
such  a  request,  and  God,  I  am  sure,  vsdll  bless  it  to 
you.  He  alwftys  blesses  those,  who  are  as  careful 
as  they  ought  to  be,  about  the  one  thing  needful. 
This  I  am  fully  persuaded,  is  your  case,  John." 
The  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  when  I  praised 
Ihim  thus,  and  he  hobbled  away  without  speak- 
ing. 

My  third  case  is  that  of  a  person  who  had  grown 
gray  in  his  master's  service.  He  had  been  for 
many  years  the  head  servant  out  of  livery,  and  by 
Jiis  upright  conduct  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  whole  family.  But  it  disturbed  his  excellent 
master  that  he  never  saw  so  faithful  and  correct 
a  man  at  the  Sacrament ;  and  one  day  when  he 
pressed  him  more  urgently  than  usual  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  had 
never  been  confirmed.  Upon  this  an  appointment 
was  made  with  mey  to  see  him.  I  received  him 
accordingly  in  my  study ;  and  both  being  seated. 
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the  following  conversation  ensued  betWeeii  lis.  No- 
thing could  be  more  respectable  thaii  his  appear- 
ance, or  more  proper  than  his  manners ;  he  was 
neither  assuming  iior  timid. 

''  Mr.  Hill,"  I  said,  (for  that  was  his  name,)  "  1 
ain  very  happy  to  see  you  here,  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  talking  with  you.  Mr.  Bolton'^ 
(tJiat  was  his  master's  name)  *'  speaks  of  you  in 
the  highest  terms,  and  has  prepossessed  me  very 
much  in  your  favour ;  so  that  I  shall  be  too  happy 
in  co-operating  with  him  for  yom-  good.  And  I 
am  greatly  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Bolton 
himself  Many  masters,  I  believe  are  anxious 
about  the  temporal  welfare  of  their  servants,  if 
they  serve  them  well ;  but  not  many,  I  fear,  look 
beyond  this.  Mr.  Bolton,  however,  is  more  con- 
cerned, it  seems,  about  your  eternal  welfare.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  your  becoming  rich  ill  his 
service,  so  that  when  old  age  compels  you  to  quit 
it,  you  may  be  able  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
your  days  in  comfort  and  respectability ;  he  woidd 
have  you  neglect  nothing  that  might  be  necessary 
to  qualify  you  for  heaven,  and  a  happy  eternity." 

This  mode  of  opening  the  dialogue  appeared  to 
please  Mr.  Hill  exceedingly.  He  thanked  me, 
and  thanked  Mr.  Bolton,  and  prepared  to  listen  to 
me  with  a  most  respectfiil  and  serious  attention* 
1  resumed  thus — ''  I  do  not  know  precisely  what 
may  be  requisite  to  acomplish  Mr.  Bolton*s  noble 
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and  ^liaritable  wifih  fot*  you ;  but  of  one  thing  in 
particular  he  has  iiifonned  me,  namely,  that  you 
have  never  received  the  Sacrament.     Now  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  a  person  may  not  by  pos- 
sibility be  saved  T^ithout  receiving  the  Sacrament ; 
but  still,  if  a  person  wilfully  refused  to  receive  it 
when  he  had  abimdant  opportunities  of  receiving 
it,— or  if  he  had  scruples  about  it  and  took  no 
pains  to  have  his  scruples  removed, — I  should  cer- 
tsdnly  say,  that  such  a  person  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition.      What  Christ  himself  instituted  the 
night  before  his  crucifixion  and  death,  to  keep  up 
the  sad  but  grateful   memory  of  it;   what  the 
Apostles  appointed  wherever  they  settled  a  church, 
as  the  sacred  badge  of  Christian  profession ;  what 
J^presents  to  us  that  most  terrible  act  itself  of  the 
breaking  of  Christ*s  body,  and  the  shedding  of 
Christ's  blood  for  the  sins  of  mankind;  for  our 
sins,  Mr.  Hill — ^for  mine  and  yours ;  nay,  what  he 
himself  seems  to  consider  to  be  the  very  eating  of 
his  flesh  and  drinking  of  his  blood,  and  in  that 
view  pronounces  to  be  the  only  pledge  of  eternal 
life;  will  any  wise  man  imagine,  will  any  man 
of  the  very  least  prudence  suppose,  that  Ins  condi- 
tion will  be  none  the  worse,  if  he  rejects,  if  he 
neglects,  if  he  is  even  indifferent  and  lukewarm 
about  a  matter,  which  is  stamped  with  characters 
of  such  awfiil,  momentous  importance  ?" 

This  was  quite  en:ough  for  a  man  like  Mr.  Hill* 
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Immediately  he  exclaimed,  under  the  evident  im- 
pression of  a  stronger  conviction  than  any  vv^hich 
had  ever  before  flashed  across  his  mind,  "  Oh! 
Sir,  I  beg  you  will  say  no  more  upon  so  alarming 
a  subject.  You  have  satisfied  me  entirely.  I  feel 
now  how  blameable  I  have  been  fpr  so  many 
years.  My  conscience  condemns  me*  I  see  the 
necessity  of  a  speedy  change.  But  can  I  receive 
the  Sacrament,  Six*,  without  being  confirmed  ?  If 
you  vsdll  overlook  that,  I  am  ready.  Sir.'*  *'  In 
any  other  circumstances,"  I  said,  "  I  should  have 
been  much  disposed  to  overlook  it.  But  the  fact 
is,  that,  before  the  next  Sacrament-Sunday,  there 
will  be  a  confirmation  in  the  neighbouring  parish^ 
for  ^which  I  am  now  preparing  my  own  parish- 
ioners. If  you  were  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness, 
Mr.  Hill,  and  could  not,  therefore,  attend  this  con*- 
firmation,  or  safely  defer  the  Sacrament  to  a  later 
period,  I  would  administer  it  to  you,  without 
making  the  slightest  difficulty.  I  should  be  right, 
I  have  no  doubt,  in  waving  the  confirmation,  at 
least  for  the  present.  But  as  you  are  in  fiiU  health, 
and  we  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  any  obstacle 
whatever  in  the  way  of  your  being  confirmed ;  and 
as  the  very  earliest  day  of  receiving  the  Sacra- 
ment, in  the  regular  course  of  things,  is  subse- 
quent to  the  day  of  confirmation ;  this  makes  so 
peculiar  a  feature  in  the  case,  that  it .  seems  to  be 
my  bounden  duty  to  advise  you  by  all  means  to 
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proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  our  church. 
Whilst  we  are  in  order,  we  are  sure  to  go  on 
properly  and  safely ;  when  we  desert  order,  and 
choose  a  path  for  ourselves  that  seems  to  suit  our 
own  convenience,  we  are  always  in  danger  of 
going  astray ;  there  is  a  presumption  in  the  thing 
which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid.  The  true 
Christian  humbles  himself  in  everything,  and 
never  abandons  order  but  when  necessity  compels 
him." 

Mr.  Hill  appeared  to  be  struck  with  this  way 
of  stating  the  question ;  but  he  said,  *'  It  will  be  a 
strange  sight.  Sir,  to  see  a  man  of  my  age  going 
to  be  confirmed  with  a  multitude  of  children !  All 
eyes  will  be  upon  me.  I  shall  be  quite  ashamed, 
I  am  certain.  They  will  point  at  me  and  ridicule 
me,  without  doubt.  I  should  take  it  as  a  great 
favour.  Sir,  if  you  could  excuse  me."  "  If  I  were 
to  assume  the  power  jof  excusing  you,"  I  replied, 
**  hereafter  probably  you  would  not  excuse  your- 
self. You  might  perhaps  argue  justly  that  it  is 
too  late  now  to  call  upon  you  to  release  your  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  from  the  responsibility 
which  they  imdertook  on  your  account,  and  to 
profess  publicly  that  you  are  responsible  in  youi* 
own  person ;  for  that  you  became  so,  in  point  of 
fact,  when  you  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  whe- 
ther you  made  any  profession  of  it  or  not.  I  will 
not  enter  into  this  nicety;  but  I  will  ask  you  what 
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you  think  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  ceremony, 
the  laying  on  of  hands?  In  th§  tinxes  pf  the 
Apostles  persons  of  aU  ^ges  were  baptised  j  and, 
as  SQon  as  it  wq,s  convenie^t  afterwards,  the 
Apostles  laid  their  hapds  upon  them.  Iftferior 
ministers  baptised,  the  highest  of  all  confirmed ; 
and,  without  doubt,  they  did  it  to  many  a  hoary 
he^d.  Wonderfiil  indeed  was  the  effect  whiph 
followed  their  touch.  Do  you  think  th^t  childi-cu 
wanted  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  aged  not  ?  There 
may  be  many  other  ways  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Ghost,  I  admit ;  but  this  laying  on  pf  hands  being 
the  primitive  way  pf  communicating  his  influence, 
ft^d  the  enly  way  of  doing  it  visibly,  I  think  the 
neglecting  it  would  not  only  be  a  breach  of  prder, 
but  alsp  extremely  unwise,  and  would  almost  be^ 
tray  tlie  appearance  of  a  defect  pf  faith  ^ud  of 
pji^ty  \  of  piety,  in  not  conforming  to  an  apPstoUcal 
institution ;  of  faith,  in  seeming  to  disbelieve  thp,t 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  communicated  at  all,  because 
he  is  no  longer  communicated  visibly" 

Here  Mr.  Hill  iuterrupted  me,  ?tnd  excl^m^d, 
with  some  degree  of  w^amth,  "  I  should  be  iH)ny» 
Sir,  very  sorry  indeed,  to  dp  i^uything  which 
might  bring  such  ap  ^cus^cm  uppu  m^,  J.  hope 
I  shall  uever  be  justly  U^-ble  to  it.  Ypu  hftve 
cpnvinced  me,  Sir,  J  confess^  that  I  ought  tp  be 
confirmed,  and  that  the  ceremony  might  be  very 

prpfite^ble  to  mf  •    I  9in  m^^  toQ  th^  I  ibf^  »Pt 
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HOW  be  satisfied  in  my  own  rnind^  unless  I  under* 
take  it.   But  all  the  difficulties  which  I  mentioned 
remain^  Sir^  and  still  disturb  me.     What  must  I 
dp  with  them^  Sir  ?     I  cannot  bear  to  be  a  gazing-* 
stock."  "How long  have  you  been  in  this  parish?" 
I  inquired.       "  Not  two  njonths,"  he  answered. 
^*  Then  probably  very  few  people  here  know  you," 
I  said.     "  None,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  except  three 
or   four  tradesmen,  whose  bills  I  pay  weekly." 
**  Do  you  know  anybody  in  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rish?" I  asked,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  confirmation  was  appointed  to  be  held. 
**  Not  a  single  person.  Sir,"  he  answered.    "  Have 
yqu  any  reason  to  think,"  I  asked  again,  "  that  the 
tradesmen  whom  you  know  here  will  be  present 
at  the  ceremony ? "      "I  should  think.  Sir,"  he 
replied, "  that  they  would  cei-tainly  not  be  present, 
I  dp  not  know  what  should  take  them  there." 
**  Then,"  I  said,  "  it  seem^  most  likely  that  you 
will  be  quite  unknown  to  the  whole  congregation, 
except  to  me''    " It  is  very  true.  Sir,  indeed,"  he 
answered,  musing  upon  the  matter,  which  had  not 
occurred  to  him  before.     "  Perhaps  it  would  not 
signify  much  then,"  I  said,   "no,  not  even  the 
worth  of  a  single  hair,  if  any  number  of  persons 
who  are  perfect  strangers  to  you,  who  neither  know 
ypur  name  nor  who  you  are,  should  gaze  at  you, 
ft|id  even  point  at  you,  and  ridicule  you." 
At  this  he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
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he  said,  "  But  it  is  not  pleasant.  Sir,  to  feel  that 
even  strangers  are  fixing  their  eyes  upon  us,  and 
making  remai'ks  upon  our  conduct,  and  wondering 
to  see  us  where  we  seem  to  be  out  of  our  proper 
place."  "  Have  you  considered,"  I  asked,  "  how 
long  these  strangers  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
looking  at  you,  and  wondering,  and  making  their 
remarks  ? "  "  No,  Sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  have 
not  considered  it  at  all."  "  If  we  were  quite  sure,** 
I  said,  "  that  whenever  we  stirred  abroad  we 
should  be  beset  by  strangers,  or  friends  even,  who 
would  point  at  us  with  their  fingers,  and  laugh  us 
to  scorn,  it  might  be  a  difficult  thing  to  bear, 
might  it  not?"  *^It  woidd,  I  am  very  sure,"  he 
replied,  decisively.  "  But,  if  this  were  to  happen 
to  us  only  once  in  our  lives,"  I  said,  "  and  then 
only  for  a  few  minutes ;  would  it  require  much 
courage,  do  you  think,  to  bear  it,  being  borne  up 
too  all  along  by  our  own  consciences,  wliich  assure 
us  that  we  are  doing  a  right  thing  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, would  it  not  be  a  most  cowardly  action  to 
forbear  from  doing  the  right  thing,  because  we 
fear  a  little  transient  sense  of  shame?  What! 
will  not  the  sense  of  shame  be  converted  into  a 
sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  we  brave  ridi- 
cule to  perform  a  duty  by  which  God's  favour  and 
^iritual  help  are  purchased?"  Mr.  Hill  now 
blushed  deeply,  and  was  speechless.  I  resumed  t 
**  Well  then,  you  will  sit  in  the  gallery  of  the 
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church,  and  not  be  observed  at  all,  most  probably ; 
but  if  observed,  you  ^vill  perhaps  be  thought  to  be 
the  father  of  the  young  people  who  are  near  yoUi 
This  is  the  first  step;  next  you  will  be  called 
down,  and  then  you  will  walk  up  the  middle  of 
the  church,  and  kneel  at  the  altar.  During  this 
period,  which  will  last  but  five  minutes  at  the 
utmost,  you  will  certainly  be  observed ;  and  now 
the  pointing  and  the  remarks  will  begin,  and  end 
too.  It  is  a  terrible  difficulty  to  encounter,  un- 
doubtedly," I  said,  sarcastically ;  "  it  is  not  to  be 
endured :  you  must  stay  at  home,  Mr,  Hill,  to  be 
fture/' 

Mr.  Hill  appeared  now  to  be  more  and  more 
ashamed,  and  thoroughly  vexed,  that  he  had  as- 
signed such  poor  reasons  for  evading  the  ceremony 
of  confirmation,  and  that  he  had  betrayed  so  mean 
a  spirit.     But  still  he  did  not  utter  a  single  word 
either  to  condemn  or  to   defend  himself     So  I 
said,  changing  my  tone,  "  But  now  I  will  tell 
you,  Mr.  Hill,  what  I  believe  tvtU  be  the  actual 
occurrence  at  church.     Your  age,  and  your  tall 
erect  figure,  as  you  walk  up  to  the  altar,  contrasted 
with  the  youth  and  more  slender  stature  of  those 
who  surround  you,  (some  of  whom  T\dll  appear  at 
least  like  mere  children,)  and  still  more  the  gravity 
and  solemnity  of  your  deportment,  (for,  I  am  sure, 
it  will  be  such  on  so  grave  and  solemn  an  occa- 
sion,) MiM  unquestionably  attract  the  attention  of 

Vol.  IV.  s 
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the  congregation,  and  remarks  will  unquestionably 
be  made ;  but  they  will  be  made  silently  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people,  and  they  will  be  all  in  your 
favom',  and  to  commend  you.  These  people  will 
be  the  parents,  the  guardians,  the  teachers,  the 
friends  of  those  who  come  to  be  confirmed ;  and 
there  will  be,  besides,  the  ministers  of  Christ  from 
the  several  adjoining  parishes,  to  watch  over  the 
beh^iour  of  their  respective  flocks ;  all  interested 
in  the  holy  ceremony,  all  assembled  there  with 
serious  thoughts,  and  fall  of  the  importance  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted.  Such  are  the  persons 
who  will  be  your  spectators,  and  such  will  be  their 
temper  and  feeling  at  the  moment.  Without 
knowing  you  at  all,  they  will  respect  you  greatly ; 
they  will  wish  indeed  to  know  you — a  man  who 
adopts  his  Saviour's  advice,  and  humbles  himself 
as  a  little  child ;  one  who  submits  himself  impli- 
citly to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  will  not 
proceed  to  her  higher  offices  but  through  the 
lower ;  a  man  who  is  sensible  of  his  need  of  spi- 
ritual aid,  and  comes  here  in  faith  to  seek  it,  not 
doubting  that  the  bishop,  like  the  apostles  whom 
he  represents,  will  be  enabled  to  convey  it  to  him 
by  the  imposition  of  his  hands.  *  There  is  a 
man,'  they  may  say  to  themselves,  *  who  unfor- 
tunately omitted  this  rite  in  his  youth — whether  it 
was  that  his  parents  were  negligent  of  his  religion, 
or  that  he  was  entangled  so  early  in  the  affairs  of 
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this  world  as  to  have  had  no  leisure  for  thinking 
upon  spiritual  matters — ^but  he  remedies  the  defect, 
by  his  own  free  choice,  in  his  later  years ;  he  acts 
wisely  in  thinking  it  never  too  late  to  retrieve  a 
lost  step;  he  may  have  been  in  the  practice  of 
substantial  virtue  and  all  honesty  of  life,  but  for 
his  own  comfort  and  satisfaction  he  will  leave 
nothing  undone ;  to  procure  the  divine  blessing 
he  will  neglect  no  divine  ordinance/  This  will 
be  the  temper  and  tone  of  their  remarks,  Mr.  Hill. 
I  presume  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  deter  you 
from  seeking  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ceremony  of 
confirmation,  although  you  might  be  the  only 
elderly  person  of  respectable  appearance  who  may 
do  it." 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  Mr.  Hill  replied,  very 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  and  animated  with  the 
view  which  he  now  took  of  the  subject ;  "  nothing 
in  the  world,  Sir.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
encouragement  to  undertake  it.  I  think  it  will  be 
as  you  say.  Sir ;  but  if  it  were  quite  otherwise,  I 
would  not  be  deterred.  If  they  were  to  make  the 
most  uncharitable  remarks  upon  me,  1  would  hold 
up  my  head  boldly  in  spite  of  them  all.  My  mind 
is  qiute  fixed  and  resolved,  I  assure  you.  Sir." 
*'  I  am  glad  of  it,"  I  said ;  "  but  I  am  confident, 
you  will  be  put  to  no  trial  of  any  difficulty  what- 
ever.    Suppose  a  spectator  to  form  the  very  worst 

possible  conception  of  you ;  suppose  him  to  think 
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that  you  have  been  immersed  in  every  vice ;  that 
falsehood,  dishonesty,  and  fraud,  have  been  your 
daily  trade,  and  that  you  have  wallowed  in  drunk- 
enness and  all  sensuality ;  yet  what  must  be  his 
second  thought  when  he  reflects,  as  he  cannot  fail 
to  do,  that  you  come  where  he  sees  you,  to  the 
hallowed  dwelling  of  the  great  Almighty  God,  to 
present  yourself  before  that  God  himself,  to  vow  a 
most  solemn  vow  of  the  utter  renunciation  of  all 
sin,  of  everlasting  fidelity  to  liis  laws,  of  the  con- 
secration of  your  whole  remaining  life  to  your 
Redeemer's  service  ?     Why,   Sir,  this  would  be 
most  honourable  to  yom-self ;  it  would  be  most 
glorious ;    angels   would  stoop  from    heaven   to 
behold  it,  and  would  shed  tears  of  joy ;  and  no 
mortal,  although  less  pure,  less  capable  of  hea- 
venly sympathy,  seeing  such  a  sight  and  conscious 
of  the  fact,  woidd  be  unmoved  by  it ;  every  eye 
would  gaze,  indeed,  with  a  lively  affectionate  inte- 
rest, whilst  you  approached  the  venerable  pastor 
of  Christ's  flock  to  receive  his  touch ;  and  every 
heart  would  beat  in  earnest  prayer,  that  the  sacred 
touch  might  communicate  to  you  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence erf  the  Holy  Ghost." 

At  this  instant  a  visiter  was  announced,  who 
followed  the  servant  with  a  quick  step,  so  that  Mr. 
Hill,  as  he  rose  and  departed,  had  only  time  to 
say,  but  he  said  it  with  an  apparent  feeling  of  the 
most  sincere  devotion,  "  Ajnen !  so  be  it !" 
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My  fourth  case  is  that  of  a  tradesman,  which 
differs  from  the  foregoing  ones  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner. He  was  himself  a  churchman ;  that  is,  when 
he  went  to  any  place  of  worship,  it  was  to  his  own 
parish-church;  but  his  wife  was  a  bigoted  dis- 
senter. So  at  least  it  shoidd  seem ;  because,  in 
spite  of  the  numerous  and  total  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  chapel,  in  a  neighbouring  parish, 
which  she  frequented,  she  always  clung  to  it  with 
the  same  tenacity*  Whether  the  minister  were 
Presbyterian,  Independent,  or  Baptist;  whether 
he  were  Arminian,  or  Calvinist;  a  follower  of 
Whitfield,  or  Wesley ;  whether  he  prayed  extem- 
poraneously, .  or  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
church  of  England, — Mrs.  Young  never  forsook 
her  chapel.  Whenever  I  heard  of  a  schism  there, 
I  endeavoured  to  detach  her  fi-om  it,  and  restore 
her  to  the  church ;  and  once  there  was  so  violent 
a  schism,  that  I  took  some  steps  to  induce  the 
rector  of  the  parish  where  it  was,  to  get  possession 
of  the  chapel  himself;  but  things  came  round 
again,  my  arguments  were  overlooked,  and  Mrs. 
Young  was  found  in  her  usual  place,  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  sect,  whatever  might 
be  its  principles,  or  its  name. 

Now  I  must  do  this  lady  the  justice  to  say,  that 
she  never  spoke  ill  of  me,  or  undervalued  my 
services  in  the  parish;  and  when  her  only  son 
was  of  age  for  confirmation,  and  I  had  given  him 
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a  tract  which  I  wrote  upon  the  subject,  she  was 
well  pleased  with  the  tract  itself,  and  also  desu'ed 
me  to  prepare  him  for  the  ceremony.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion,  that  she  hinted  to  me  her  suspicion^ 
that  Mr.  Young,  her  husband,  was  still  uncon- 
firmed, and  that  he  had  some  extraordinary  reasons 
of  his  own  for  continuing  in  that  state.  In  short, 
she  besought  me  to  try  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
accompany  his  son,  and  to  be  confirmed  with  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  one  day  when  I  had 
finished  my  conversation  with  the  young  man  at 
his  father's  house,  I  asked  him  to  send  his  father 
to  me  in  the  parlour.  He  came  immediately,  and 
when  he  had  sat  down,  I  said,  "  Your  son  will  do 
very  well,  Mr.  Young.  He  knows  his  catechism 
perfectly,  and,  what  is  still  better,  he  seems 
rightly  disposed  to  profit  by  his  confirmation." 
"  I  hope  so.  Sir,"  he  answered ;  "  he  is  a  good 
youth,  a  very  good  youth ;  but  it  is  a  serious  thing. 
Sir,  for  people  to  take  such  a  quantity  of  duties 
upon  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  and  in  so 
solemn  a  manner."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  it  is  a 
serious  thing,  undoubtedly ;  but  the  more  solemn 
the  manner  of  doing  it  the  better.  The  impression 
may  last,  and  the  duties  may  be  the  more  likely  to 
be  performed.  As  to  the  quantity  of  the  duties, 
and  their  taking  them  upon  themselves  of  tlieir 
o^vn  accord,  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  end, 
Mr.  Young,     Whether  confirmed  or  unconfirmed, 
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you  know ;  whether  with  our  will,  or  against  our 
will,  we  must  needs  perform  every  duty  that  God 
requires  of  us."  **  But  are  not  the  godfathers  and 
godmothers  answerable.  Sir,"  he  enquired,  "  until 
we  make  ourselves  answerable  by  being  con- 
firmed ?"  "  Then  their  case  would  be  very  de- 
plorable," I  replied ;  "  at  least  the  case  of  a  great 
many  whose  godchildren  are  never  confirmed  at 
all.  Do  you  really  imagine,  Mr.  Young,  that  the 
sponsors  will  be  pimished  for  the  sins  of  persons 
grown  up  to  years  of  discretion,  merely  because 
those  persons  have  avoided  confirmation?  It  is 
true  enough,  indeed,  that  many  sponsors,  to  their 
great  surprise  and  dismay,  will  be  called  to 
account  for  the  sins  of  those,  whose  religious 
education  they  ought  to  have  watched  over  and 
promoted,  but  did  not.  It  was  for  that  purpose 
they  became  sponsors,  and  the  duty  was  enjoined 
upon  them  with  an  awfiil  solemnity.  If  they 
neglect  it,  therefore,  they  must  abide  the  conse- 
quences, which  will  be  terrible  no  doubt.  But  it 
will  never  be  in  the  power  of  any  person,  by  a 
wilful  neglect  of  confirmation,  to  throw  the  guilt 
of  his  sins  upon  his  sponsors.  The  soul  that  sin- 
neth,  it  shall  die  for  its  own  sins,  whether  the 
sponsors  be  punished  or  not." 

Mr.  Young  now  began  to  show  signs  of  alarm^ 
but  he  was  not  entirely  convinced.  So  he  said, 
"  But  does  it  make  no  difference.  Sir,  whether  we 
come  forward  publicly,  and  bind   ourselves  so- 
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lemnly  to  perform  certain  duties,  or  whether  we 
forbear  and  enter  into  no  such  engagement  ?"  **  It 
will  make  no  difference,"  I  said,  "  at  the  tre- 
mendous day  of  judgment.  If  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  the  gospel,  or  have  had  means  . 
and  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
them,  we  shall  certainly  be  tried  by  them,  whether 
we  have  entered  into  any  personal  engagement  to 
live  suitably  to  the  Gospel,  or  not.  They  will  be 
terribly  mistaken  who  refrain  from  being  confirmed, 
and  then  think  that  they  may  live  as  they  please, 
without  any  religious  belief,  and  without  any  reli- 
gious practice.  No,  no ;  they  will  be  bound  pre- 
cisely by  the  same  obligations,  although  not  con- 
tracted in  the  same  manner,  or  of  their  own  accord. 
What  God  has  revealed,  they  must  believe ;  what 
God  has  commanded,  they  must  perform;  what  God 
has  forbidden,  they  must  renounce, — ^whether  they 
voluntarily  take  it  upon  themselves  to  do  so  or  not* 
Nothing  is  more  true  than  this." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Young's  alann  had  increased 
considerably,  and  he  could  not  conceal  it ;  so  that 
I  was  now  perfectly  master  of  the  circumstances 
of  his  case.  It  is,  I  believe,  not  an  uncommon 
one,  although  very  absurd  and  irrational.  I  had 
another  of  the  same  sort  immediately  after  this  of 
Mr.  Young's,  with  one  difference,  indeed,  that  the 
unconfiiTOed  person  came  voluntarily  to  me  to  talk 
about  it,  which  Mr.  Young  appeared  to  have  no 
intention  of  doinff. 
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When  I  had  made  a  fiill  discovery,  as  I  sup- 
posed, I  went  on  in  this  manner  • — "  But  there  is 
another  thing  to  be  considered,  Mr.  Young,  very 
important  and  very  aAvM.     A  man  who  thinks, 
that,  by  not  being  confirmed,  he  is  fi-ee  as  yet  jfrom 
the  conditions  of  the  Gospel,  in  order -to  be  con- 
sistent, should  think  also  that  he  is  not  within  the 
pale  of  the  covenant  of  the  Gospel.  .  For,  surely, 
he  woidd  reason  very  inconsistently,  and  come  to 
a  strange  conclusion,  if  he  persuaded  himself  that 
he  might  have  the  covenant  Avithout  the  conditions. 
Reflect  upon  the  covenant  itself.     It  is  a  covenant 
of  infinite  mercy,  by  which  our  sins  are  forgiven 
for  the  sake  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ. 
By  nature  we  are  all  bom  in  sin,  and  are  conse- 
quently the  children  of  wrath.     By  this  covenant, 
of  which  baptism  is  the  pledge,  we  are  made  the 
children  of  divine  grace  and  favour ;  the  punish- 
ment due  to  our  sins  is  graciously  remitted ;  we 
are    put  into  a    capacity    of  enjoying  life    and 
bliss  eternal ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  catechism, 
we  become  members  of  Christ,  children  of  God, 
and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Into 
this  covenant  we  are  initiated  in  our  earliest  in- 
fancy, by  the  instrumentality  of  our  sponsors,  long 
before  the  davm  of  reason,  and  therefore,  long  be- 
fore we  were  capable  of  performing  or  even  under- 
standing any  of  the  duties  required  of  Christians. 
It  was  hoped  that  whilst  we  continued  in  that 
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state   God  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  look 
upon  us  as  persons  entitled  to  those  inestimable 
privileges ;  and   in  the  mean  time  our  sponsors 
engaged  for  us  that  we  should  be  instructed  in  the 
Christian  duties,  and  educated  in  all  respects  as 
Christians  ought  to  be,  who  have  such  bright  hopes 
and  glorious  prospects  before  them.    This  engage- 
ment is  binding  upon  them  (no  engagement,  ob- 
serve, to  bear  our  sins,  but  only  to  see  that  we  are 
properly  instructed  in  our  religion)  imtil  we  are 
so  instructed,  or  until  by  our  years  we  might  have 
been.     From  that  moment,  whatever  we  ourselves 
may  do,  their  engagement  is  at  an  end.    They  are 
desired,  indeed,  to  take  us  to  the  bishop  to  ratify 
the  conditions  of  the  covenant  in  our  own  persons ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  they  have  no  power  whatever 
to  force  us  to  go  against  our  inclination.     Now, 
then,  I  wish  you  to  judge,  from  the  whole  of  this 
account,  whether  our  refusing  to  go,  under  the 
idea  of  not  being  held  to  the  conditions,  does  not 
amount,  virtually  and  in  truth,  to  a  renunciation 
of  the  covenant  itself     In  all  human  covenants 
the   effect  is  clearly  so.      If  we  reject  the  part 
which  binds  ourselves,  we  annul  the  part  which 
binds  another.     By  not  taking  our  own  part  upon 
ourselves,  we  release  the  other  from  his  part.    Our 
part  was  a  burden,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  by  such 
a  name,  and  we  wish  to  be  rid  of  it ;  but  then  we 
cannot  be  rid  of  it  without  being  rid  of  the  advan- 
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tage  too,  which  was  covenanted  on  the  other  part. 
If  you  apply  this  to  baptism,  the  thought  is  most 
alarming  and  tremendous.  Would  any  man  wil- 
fully and  willingly  do  anything,  which  might  seem, 
even  remotely,  to  imply  that  he  renounces,  or  even 
lightly  esteems,  such  mighty  blessings  as  those 
to  which  his  baptism  alone  entitles  him  ? " 

This  interrogatory  pressed  hard  upon  Mr, 
Young,  and  he  exclaimed  with  much  agitation, 
**  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  Sir,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure, — I  have  never  been 
confirmed  myself."  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  I  said, 
not  affecting  siu^rise  at  a  thing  which  was  no 
novelty  to  me ;  "  but  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity, in  consequence  of  your  long  neglect,  of  going 
to  the  bishop  with  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  matter,  and  mth  all  that  feeling  of  repent- 
ance towards  God,  and  faith  towards  Jesus  Christ, 
of  which  very  young  persons  are  too  seldom  suffi- 
ciently sensible.  Thus  you  may  extract  good  out 
of  evil."  "  But  would  you  have  me  go  there  now. 
Sir?"  he  inquired,  almost  trembling.  "  By  all 
means,"  I  answered;  "  especially,  as  you  seem  to 
have  been  labouring  under  an  error.  The  sooner 
you  correct  it  by  a  substantial  act  the  better,  and 
the  more  honourable  it  will  be  for  you.  And  per- 
haps, you  ^\dll  bind  yourself  by  stronger  and  sin- 
cerer  resolutions  to  renounce  all  evil,  than  you 
would  otherwise  have  done ;   and  being   by  your 
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Age  more  experimentally  aware  of  your  need  of 
spiritual  assistance,  you  may  pray  more  fervently 
for  it,  when  the  bishop  lays  his  hands  upon  your 
head.  Tliis  will  be  profitable  to  you  in  a  high 
degree." 

These  explanations  of  mine  were  evidently  far 
from  being  agreeable  or  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Young. 
There  might  have  been  something  in  his  life,  and 
something  in  his  trade ;  some  habits  contracted, 
both  of  living  and  conducting  his  business;  no- 
thing indeed  so  bad  as  the  light  weight,  the  scant 
measure,  the  deleterious  mixture ;  but  still  some- 
thing or  other,  besides  the  evening  carousal  after 
closing  the  shop,  which  he  knew  to  be  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord,  but  which  he  could  not  in- 
stantly or  easily  relinquish.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  even  suspect  him  of  any  acknowledged 
dishonest  practices.  He  had  been  troubled,  un- 
doubtedly, by  informers ;  but,  on  those  occasions, 
when  he  related  the  circumstances  to  me,  as  he 
always  did  immediately  and  frankly,  I  could  not 
discover  that  there  was  anything  morally  amiss ; 
and  he  had  served  the  parish-offices,  not  only 
without  any  stain  upon  his  reputation,  but  even 
^vith  credit  and  honour.  However,  something 
evidently  preyed  upon  his  mind ;  and,  after  rumi- 
nating for  a  while,  he  said,  humbly  enough,  "  I 
never  was  a  man,  Sir,  who  set  up  any  pretence  to 
be  thought  better  than  my  neighbours ;  and  I  am 
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Unwilling  now  to  undertake  and  vow  in  the  church 
what  I  may  not  be  able  to  perform."  "  But,  I 
presume  you  will  allow,"  I  said,  calmly,  "  that,  in 
order  to  be  saved,  you  must  perform,  whether  you 
undertake  and  vow  to  do  it,  or  not,  whatever  God 
conunands."  He  coidd  not  deny  it.  "  You  allow 
also,  it  seems,"  I  said,  "  that  you  are  not  now  in 
the  actual  practice  of  all  God's  commandments." 
He  confessed  it.  "  Then,"  I  said,  "  some  change 
is  necessary,  is  it  not,  if  you  would  save  your 
soul?"  "I  intend  to  repent.  Sir,"  he  answered. 
"  Do  you  mean,"  I  asked,  "  by  repenting,  to  leave 
oflF  ever}^hing  wrong,  and  practise  everything 
right?"  "Why,  to  be  sure.  Sir,"  he  replied, 
^^that  is  the  only  proper  repentance."  "And 
what  do  you  think  of  human  life?"  I  inquired. 
"  Do  you  think  it  so  certain,  that  you  may  defer 
your  repentance  to  a  distant  day  with  perfect 
safety?"  "No,  indeed.  Sir,"  he  answered,  "I 
am  well  convinced  of  the  contrary."  "  Then  per- 
haps you  acknowledge,"  I  said,  "  that  the  sooner 
you  repent,  the  better  chance  you  will  have  of 
acceptance  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ."  "  It 
is  very  true,"  he  replied.  "  Before  a  man  repents," 
I  said,  "  must  he  not  make  some  sort  of  resolve 
that  he  will  repent  ?  "  "  He  must,  certainly,"  was 
his  answer.  "And,"  I  said,  "  if  the  resolve  be  a 
weak  one,  will  it  not  probably  be  ineffectual  ?  but 
if  strong,    and  accompanied  by  solemn  circum- 
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stances,  pennanent,  steady,  and  operative  ? "  He 
allowed  it  without  difficulty.  "Now  then  tell 
me,"  I  said,  "  whether  any  resolution  is  likely  to 
be  stronger  and  more  solemn,  and  therefore  more 
eflfectual,  than  one  voluntarily  made  in  a  holy 
place,  consecrated  to  the  Almighty  God;  made 
aloud,  too,  in  the  hearing  and  the  sight  of  multi- 
tudes of  witnesses;  the  person  who  makes  it, 
moreover,  being  especially  marked  by  everybody, 
on  account  of  his  more  advanced  age  ?" 

This  came  home  to  Mr.  Young's  conscience, 
and  he  answered,  rather  faltering,  "  What  you 
say,  Su',  is  undeniable;  I  cannot  contradict  it; 
but — ^but — ^but — "  Here  he  stopped,  and  began 
to  ruminate.  "  Well,  well,"  I  interposed,  "  there 
are  difficulties,  without  doubt,  seeming  difficulties 
at  least.  I  will  state  my  sentiments  about  them> 
not  pretending  to  know  what  your  real  difficulties 
are,  but  only  begging  that  you  will  silently  apply 
to  yourself  whatever  may  suit  your  case,  if  any- 
thing does."  He  was  now  on  tenterhooks,  but  I 
soon  relieved  him  by  keeping  very  much  in  gene- 
rals. "One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  true 
Christian  life  is  an  immoderate  love  of  gain.  All 
dishonest  gain  must  be  condemned  and  abandoned 
at  once ;  but  much  gain  that  appears  to  be  honest 
may  equally  lead  to  a  man's  destruction,  by  en- 
grossing all  his  time  and  all  his  thoughts,  and 
never  permitting  him  to  think  seriously  of  more 
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important  matters.  Gain  is  the  primary  object, 
at  any  rate,  if  not  the  sole  object ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  only  secondary.  The  first  object  must  be  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  every  other  in  subserviency 
to  that.  So  God  himself  tells  us,  and  we  cannot 
demur  to  it.  But  then  we  shall  be  poorer  than 
We  are ;  we  shall  not  have  so  much  to  spend ;  we 
must  be  put  to  the  mortification  of  living  vsdthout 
the  same  show,  without  many  things  which  habit 
has  taught  us  to  consider  indispensable  comforts. 
Now  this  is  aU  very  ridiculous.  One  grain  of 
wisdom  outweighs  a  hundred  arguments  of  this 
sort  Take  the  strongest  case.  K  a  man  were  to 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul,  what 
could  be  more  calamitous  to  the  man  himself, 
although  the  world  esteemed  him  the  happiest  of 
mankind  I  Would  not  this  very  man  regret,  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  not  been  a  beggar,  in 
the  most  abject  poverty  and  misery  upon  earth,  if 
he  might  but  have  escaped  eternal  punishment? 
This  proves  to  us  irresistibly  that  all  our  distinc- 
tions of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences of  the  one  and  the  other,  are  not  worth  a 
wise  man's  thought,  when  brought  into  competi* 
tion  with  duty.  Duty  must  be  done,  whatever 
may  fallow  in  this  world ;  and  therefore  we  ought 
to  bind  ourselves  to  do  it  in  every  way  that  we  can^ 
the  most  solemn  and  the  most  awfiil." 

I  paused^  but  i^Ir.  Young  was  silent.     I  re- 
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sumed  thus :  "  Pleasm-e,  not  real  pleasure,  but 
what  men's  fancies  and  habits  represent  to  them 
as  such,  is  another  great  obstacle  to  a  Christian 
life.  Instead  of  spending  their  evenings,  when 
business  is  over,  quietly  in  the  bosom  of  their 
families,  which  appears  to  me,  to  be  the  greatest 
and  most  rational  andnatm*al  of  all  pleasm-es,  they 
must  resort,  forsooth,  to  the  tavern,  and  waste  half 
the  night  there,  smoking,  diinking,  singing,  gam- 
ing, discussing  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours  and 
of  the  government,  whilst  the  one  only  needful  affair 
of  then*  own  salvation,  goes  daily  more  and  more 
to  ruin.  Now,  I  ask  them  this  question.  Do  they 
not  see  and  understand,  that  to  many  people,  these 
pleasures,  as  they  are  called,  are  utterly  odious, 
even  in  idea  ?  that  the  same  people,  so  far  from 
being  happy,  or  fancying  themselves  happy,  in 
leading  such  a  life,  would  be  perfectly  miserable  ? 
Cannot  the  others  then  acquire  this  feeling? 
Would  they  not  be  glad  at  least  if  they  could  iSnd 
as  much  happiness  in  home,  and  sobriety,  and 
tranquillity,  as  in  the  tavern,  and  excess,  and  re- 
velling? But  it  is  clearly  possible,  because  it 
happens  to  many,  and  they  know  it.  Why  do  they 
not  try  the  thing  then  themselves?  The  sting 
of  doing  wrong  will  one  day  give  them  in- 
sufferable anguish,  however  merry  and  jovial  they 
may  be  now.  Wliy  will  they  not  procure  for  them-* 
selves  an  approving  conscience  by  doing  right 
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Depend  upon  it,  they  will  then  be  truly  happy. 
An  approving  conscience  is  a  continual  feast 
What  advice  now  would  you  give  to  these  men  ? 
I  should  think  to  leave  their  present  pursuits  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  oblige  themselves  by 
irrevocable  vows,  if  they  could,  never  to  return  to 
them  again/' 

Mr.  Young  was  very  uneasy,  but  he  now  broke 
his  silence,  and  said,  mournfully,  "Why,  to  be 
sure.  Sir,  that  would  be  the  best  advice ;  and  if 
you  could  persuade  them,  that  they  would  be  hap- 
pier, or  even  as  happy  at  home  as  in  company,  the 
change  might  not  be  so  difficult  to  compass.  But, 
I  fear.  Sir,  they  ^vill  not  believe  that  upon  any- 
body's authority.  I  am  certain,  they  do  not  think 
anybody  happy  who  lives  upon  such  a  system,  but 
melancholy  and  wretched.  However,  when  men 
come  to  a  certain  age.  Sir,  it  is  high  time  to  look 
about  them,  and  to  consider  whether  they  are 
right.  You  have  convinced  me,  Sir,  that  I  ought 
to  do  that ;  but  I  know  I  shall  be  laughed  at  by 
my  present  companions,  if  I  desert  them,  and  espe- 
cially if  I  take  so  decisive  a  step  as  to  go  to  the 
bishop  to  be  confirmed.  I  must  be  a  different 
man.  Sir,  from  what  I  am  now,  if  I  am  able  to 
bear  up  against  it ;  but,  after  what  you  have  said, 
I  wiU  try." 

I  was,  of  course,  very  much  delighted  with  this 
good  resolution  of  Mr.  Young's,  and  I  said  inune- 
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diately,  "  If  you  try,  you  will  scarcely  fail  of  sue-* 
cess.  God  will  ceiiainly  bless,  in  some  way  or 
other,  botLthe  resolution  and  the  attempt ;  and  let 
me  tell  you,  what  perhaps  you  haVe  not  considered 
sufficiently,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ceremony, 
which  you  will  celebrate  with  such  proper  feel- 
ings, you  may  confidently  expect  so  much  super- 
natural aid,  that  every  difficulty  will  vanish,  either 
gradually  or  all  at  once,  and  you  will  find. it  as* 
easy  to  perform  your  duties  in  futm-e,  as  it  is  ,now 
to  neglect  them.  The  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hands  will  produce  an  effect  almost  as  visible  as  m 
the  primitive  times.  You  will  not  be  able,  indeed, 
to  work  miracles  yourself,  but  it  will  work  a  mira*- 
cle  upon  yoUy  of  which  you  will  be  fully  assuj^d, 
when  you  perceive  yourself  walking  in  newness  ^f 
life,  and  acknowledge  the  path  to  be  pleasantne^is 
and  p^ace.  The.  giving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one 
of  the  greajk-promises  of  the  Gospel  to  tho^e  wha 
ask  for  it,  and  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  re- 
ceiving it — ^you  vidll  do  this  Mr»  Young," 

^-  Aye,  aye.  Sir,"  iie^plied,  shaking  his  head 
doubtingly,  "  I  haVB  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Spirit,  but  I  cannot  comprehend  it  at  all."  "  \( 
you  will  be  content  with  the  Scripture  accSount,"  I 
said,  "you  may  comprehend  it  veiy  weU»  If  you 
listen  to  fanatics,  and  still  retain  your  o^m  Bdber 
senses,  you  will  be  puzzled^  <5eJrtainly. '  To  enter 
into  thdr  views,  you  must  htive  a  spice  of  fanati- 
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cism  yourself.  Their  things  can  only  be  discerned 
after  their  manner.  But,  I  can  assure  you,  you 
will  discern  the  Spirit  clearly  enough,  and  most 
usefully  in  the  Scripture  manner;  that  is,  not 
sensibly  but  by  his  fruits,  which  are  all  the  Chris- 
tian graces  and  viiiiies,  and  the  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  growing  in  favour  with  God  and  your 
Redeemer.  The  first  improvement  that  you  make 
in  the  conduct  of  your  life  or  your  business,  hail 
that  as  the  proof  of  the  Sphit's  salutary  influence  ; 
and  never  trouble  yourself  about  any  other  sort  of 
proof.  Anything  else,  indeed,  might  easily  mis- 
lead you ;  this  never  can ;  this  is  absolutely  infal* 
Uble." 

*  He  was  silent ;  bo  I  went  on  to  the  only  point 
which  seemed  now  to  remain.  "  But  remember, 
my  good  Sir/'  I  said,  **  that  you  will  want  new 
strength  perpetually,  either  to  carry  you  onward 
more  rapidly  and  more  vigorously,  or  to  restore 
you,  if  alas !  you  should  fall ;  or  to  overcome  the 
occasional  obstructions,  wliich  might  otherwise 
check,  and  bar  your  progress  in  righteousness. 
Trials  may  come,  which  cannot  be  surmounted 
without  greater  measures  of  the  spirit,  Never 
omit,  therefore,  any  opportunity  of  getting  them ; 
and  especially  do  not  omit  the  best  opportunity  of 
all,  at  the  holy  table  of  your  Saviom-.  Bring  your 
son  with  you,  and  kneel  there  side  by  side.  Th^ 
natural  affection   that  is  between   you  will  be 

T2 
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heightened  into  a  nobler  tie ;  it  will  expand  itself 
into  a  holy  Christian  love ;  you  will  eat  and  drink 
the  pledges  of  salvation  together,  and  be  united 
by  a  sacred  indissoluble  bond  that  shall  be  proof 
against  time  and  against  eternity  itself.  Beautiful 
spectacle !  the  parent  and  the  child  saying  Amen 
for.  each  other,  when  the  minister  of  Christ  puts 
the  avrful  elements  into  their  hands,  and  prays  that 
they  may  b^  the  food  of  everlasting  life !" 

This  overpowered  him,  and  I  saw  a  large  tear 
rolling  down  his  cheek.  I  too  was  not  a  little 
aflfected,  and  feeling  myself  thus  suddenly  checked, 
I  got  up,  and  hastened  away.  Perhaps,  if  I  had 
resumed  my  speech,  vrith  the  view  of  exciting  a 
still  greater  emotion,  I  might  have  weakened  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  eflfect.  So  I  preferred  to 
finish  here,  although  with  a  lame  conclusion. 


§  III. — Miscellaneous. 

Two  sermons  had  now  been  preached  both  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  time  arrived 
for  the  first  public  examination  of  the  candidates. 
From  twenty  to  tlurty  of  various  ages,  but  all 
young,  presented  themselves  at  once.  On  subse- 
quent occasions  there   were   many  more,  and  I 
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thought  it  expedient  to  divide  them  between 
inyself  and  my  curate ;  leaving  him  in  the  church 
with  one  party,  and  taking  the  other  to  my  own 
house.  In  fact  the  only  way  of  doing  much  good 
by  these  examinations  would  be  to  converse  with 
every  candidate  singly,  or  with  two  or  three  to- 
jgether  at  the  most ;  but  when  there  are  several 
hundreds  to  be  examined,  it  is  absolutely  impos* 
sible ;  and  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  weari* 
some  to  the  examiner  in  the  extreme.  However, 
I  never  refused  to  receive  single  persons  who 
came  to  me  on  weekdays  at  the  rectory;  and, 
perhaps,  it  happened  to  me,  at  some  confirmations, 
to  receive  as  many  as  fif)y  in  this  manner,  during 
the  time  that  intervened  between  the  first  notice 
and  the  day  of  the  ceremony.  Some  of  these 
were  brought  to  me  by  their  parents,  who  were 
present  when  I  talked  with  their  children ;  others 
came  alone.  By  and  by  I  will  give  examples  of 
these  several  kinds;  but  now  I  am  within  the 
rails  of  the  altar,  and  my  catechumens  are  standing 
vidthout,  arranged  so  as  to  be  all  under  my  eye. 

"  My  good  young  people,**  I  generally  began 
thus,  "  be  very  attentive  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say  to  you,  and  look  at  me  the  whole  time  that  I 
am  speaking.  ^Vhen  I  turn  about  from  side  to 
jside  to  ask  a  question  of  any  of  you,  let  me  be 
sure  to  find  all  your  faces  fixed  upon  mine ;  then 
try  to  understand  the  question,  and  to  answer  it  as 
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well  as  you  can/*  After  this  opening,  I  cast  my 
eyes  round,  for  A  short  time,  to  see  if  they  com* 
plied  with  my  request;  and  the  inattentive,  of 
whom  there  were  always  several,  having  been 
warned,  one  after  the  other,  at  length  there  was 
usually  as  good  order  as  I  could  expect,  and  they 
were  then  prevented,  in  a  very  great  degree,  from 
making  any  observations  upon  their  companions, 
by  being  fastened  upon  me. 

This  essential  point  being  accomplished,  I  be-^ 
gan  again,  and  first  put  some  questions  to  them 
which  they  were  almost  sure  to  be  able  to  answer. 
"  You  wish  all  of  you  to  be  ccmfirmed,"  I  said, 
*^  do  you  not  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  they  replied,  imme- 
diately and  unanimously.  "  And  do  you  know," 
I  inquired,  "  who  it  is  that  will  confirm  you  V* 
^*  The  bishop,"  they  answered,  as  readily  as  be- 
fore. '*  But  how  will  he  do  it  ?"  I  inquired  next 
*^  He  will  put  his  hands  upon  our  heads,"  some  of 
them  re'plied.  *'  Yes,"  I  said,  '*  you  are  very 
right,  and  I  will  show  you  the  way  in  which  he 
will  do  so."  Then  I  advanced  towards  tiiem,  and 
laid  my  hands  upon  the  head«  of  a  few  of  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  circle,  and  asked  them  how  they 
knew  that  this  would  be  done  to  them,  and  their 
answer  was,  that  their  mothers  told  them  so,  or  that 
they  had  read  it  themselves  in  the  prayer-book. 
"  I  am  very  much  pleased,  indeed,"  I  said,  **  with 
those  who  have  looked  into  their  prayer-books  to 
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see  what  is  written  there  about  this  ceremony  of 
eonfirmation,  and  I  advise  you  all  to  do  the  same 
before  you  go  to  the  bishop ;  and  then  you  will 
know  better  what  you  are  about  from  the  begin* 
ning  to  the  end.  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  you 
to  read  upon  baptism  too ;  because,  unless  you 
understand  about  your  baptism,  you  will  not 
understand  so  well  about  your  confirmation.  Read, 
therefore,  about  them  both,  my  good  young 
people.'*  To  this  they  generally  answered  that 
they  would. 

"  Now  then,"  I  continued,  **  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  a  more  difficult  question.  It  is  this : — Do 
you  know  why  the  bishop  lays  his  hands  upon 
your  heads  ? "  Here,  all  being  silent,  I  separated 
the  question  into  parts,  and  asked  first,  if  they 
were  aware  that  some  great  and  good  persons, 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  were  accus- 
tomed to.  do  it?  To  this  one  or  two  replied, 
**:Yes,  Sir,  the  Apostles  did  it."  "  It  is  very 
true,"  I  said,  **  the  Apostles  did  it  certainly,  and 
&B  aposdes  were  the  ministers  of  Christ,  like  the 
ol^gymen  are  now-ardays;  but  they  were  the 
chief  ministers  too,  just  as  the  bishops  now  are. 
One  of  the  bishops,  therefore,  will  lay  his  hands 
on  ^«/  heads,  after  the  example  of  the  apostles, 
and  no  other  minister  below  a  bishop,  like  me, 
would  dare  to  do  it,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  you  how  the  bishop  will  do  it.     But  now 
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tell  me  what  happened  to  the  people  on  whose 
heads  the  apostles  laid  their  hands  ? "  "  They 
received  the  Holy  Ghost,  Sir,"  perhaps  a  single 
child  answered.  "  Yes^"  I  said ;  "  and  to  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  H3ome  wonderfully  good 
thing  to  be  sure ;  for  your  Catechism  calls  him 
God  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  that  if  he  be  God,  and 
come  to  you  to  live  with  you,-  you  can  never  want 
anything  that  is  good  for  you.  Has  not  God  all 
power  to  do  what  he  pleases  ?"  To  this  the  an- 
swer was  unanimous,  that  he  had.  "  Now,"  I 
said,  "  in  those  old  times,  the  people  who  received 
ihe  Holy  Ghost  were  able  to  do  very  extraordinary 
things  ;  do  you  expect  the  same,  when  the  bishop 
puts  his  hands  on  you  ?"  Here  they  were  quite 
at  a  loss,  and  all  silent  again.  So  I  enquired 
what  their  Catechism  told  them  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  do  for  them  ?  *'  He  sanctifieth  me," 
one  of  them  answered.  "True,"  I  said;  "  and 
he  cannot  do  anything  better  for  you  than  that 
Sanctifying  you  is  making:  youholy  as  he«is  holy 
himself;  and  if  he  does  this  for  you,  you  will  get 
to  heaven.  But  God  will  let  nobody  come  there 
who  is  not  holy ;  that  is>  pure  and  tlean! from  all 
sin.  They  who  thinkvwhat  is / wrong,  or  speak 
what  is  wrong,  or  do  what  is  wrong,  are  not  holy ; 
they  are  sinners,  and  in  danger  of  being  sent  to 
the  tei-rible  place  of  punishment.  But  if  you  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  dwells  with  you  in 
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hearts,  and  you  obey  him  in  everything,  then 

r  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  will  become 

^u  win  be   sanctified  by  him,   and  thus 

for  heaven.     From  the  time   that  you 

^aptized,  God  was  so  gracious  as  to  send  the 

.xoly  Ghost  to  be  always  ready  to  help  you ;  and 

now,  I  hope,  when  the  bishop  lays  his  hands  on 

you,  and  prays  for  you,  the  Holy  Ghost  will  come 

and  help  you  more  and  more,  and  thus  that  you 

will  be  able  more  and  more  to  shim  everything 

wrong,  and  to  do  everything  right.     Without  the 

help  of  the  Holy  Ghost  you  would  have  no  power 

of  this  sort  at  all.     See  then  what  an  excellent 

thing  it  is  for  you  to  be  confirmed,  if  you  can  but 

get  tliis  help." 

When  I  had  advanced  thus  far,  I  thought  it 
expedient  to  read  to  them,  out  of  the  service  itself, 
all  that  related  to  the  Spirit,  which  is  contained  in 
the  appointed  prayers.  '^  In  the  first  of  these 
prayers,  it  appears,"  I  said,  **  as  I  told  you  before, 
that  you  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  already; 
but  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  strengthened 
by  him  afterwards,  and  to  increase  daily  in  every 
grace  which  he  can  bestow  upon  you.  Perhaps 
you  understand,  yourselves,  that  it  will  be  much 
more  difficult  for  you  always  to  do  right  hereafter, 
iirfaen  you  become  men  and  women,  than  it  is  for 
you  to  do  right  now,  when  you  are  still  young, 
and  under   the   care  of  your  parents,   and  not 
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tempted  so  much  to  sin  as  grown-up  people  are« 
But  if  you  understand  this,  you  will  also  under-^ 
stand  that  you  \vill  want  more  help  then  than  you 
want  now ;  that  is,  more  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  laws ;  more  fear  of  his  mighty  power,  by  which 
he  could  destroy  you  in  a  moment  for  ever ;  more 
wisdom  to  choose  always  what  is  most  pleasing 
to  himy  and  to  think  it  best  for  yourselves ;  more 
strength  and  fortitude  to  resist  all  temptations  to 
evil,  whether  they  assault  you  from  without,  or 
spring  up  in  your  own  bosom :  this  is  the  increase 
then  that  the  bishop  will  pray  to  God  to  grant  to 
you  all ;  and  if  you  join  with  him  heartily,  you 
will  be  sure  to  have  it,  and  in  the  end  '•■  to  obtain 
everlasting  life." 

Probably,  whoever  reads  this  will  think  that, 
being  so  plain,  it  must  have  been  well  understood, 
even  by  the  meanest  capacity ;  but,  from  my  long 
experience  in  talking  with  young  persons,  espe* 
cially  in  the  charity-schools,  I  very  mudh  doubted 
about  it  So  I  resorted  to  a  discussion  of  parti* 
cvIqt  instances.  I  took  the  cases  of  drunkenness 
and  of  poverty*'  With  respect  to  drunkenness,  I 
showed  them  that,  at  present,  it  was  almost  out  of 
their  power,  if  they  wished  it  ever  so  much;  that 
they  had  scarcely  any  temptation  to  it  whatever ; 
and  that  their  parents  would  not  suffer  it  at  any 
rate,  or  would  correct  them  most  severely  if  they 
were  ever  guilty  of  it    But  that  when  they  were 
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their  own  masters,  and  could  do  as  they  pleased, 
and  saw  multitudes  of  people,  like  themselves,  all 
around  them,  delighting  to  live  in  the  alehouse, 
and  had  money  besides  in  their  pockets  to  spend 
as  they  would,  it  was  a  very  different  thing,  and 
would  require  all  the  graces  that  I  had  explained 
to  them  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  sin. 
With  respect  to  poverty,  which  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  them,  it  cost  them 
now  but  few  cares,  and  but  little  resolution  and 
fortitude,  to  bear  it  without  murmuring  against 
God,. or  injuring  their  fellow-creatures,  in  compa* 
rison  with  what  it  would  cost  them  hereafter,  when 
they  would  have  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
families  of  their  own.  Now  indeed  they  scarcely 
were  sensible  of  it  at  all ;  the  whole  trouble  fell 
upon  their  parents.  It  was  true,  if  their  parents 
were  sick,  or  without  employment,  and  no  chari- 
table persons  came  to  their  relief,  then  the  chil- 
dren might  feel  the  distress  in  the  want  of  their 
usual  food  and  clothes ;  but  every  calamity  of  this 
kind  would  be  felt  by  them  in  a  tenfold  degree,  if 
they  themselves  were  husbands  and  wives,  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  saw  their  children  crying  around 
them  for  bread,  or  langtiisliing  in  disease  for  want 
of  medicine.  How  would  they  then  be  tempted 
to  complain  of  their  condition,  and  to  accuse  God 
of  injustice  in  making  them  poor  instead  of  rich ; 
to  covet  the  property  of  their  rich  neighbours. 
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which  seems  too  to  be  withm  their  reach ;  and  at 
length  to  take  what  is  not  their  own,  and  thus  to  be 
led  on,  step  by  step,  to  the  most  dreadfid  crimes ! 
"  Think,"  I  said,  solenmly,  '*  how  ihuch  more 
spiritual  help  you  will  want  then,  to  keep  you 
contented  in  the  nudst  of  extreme  sufferings,  with- 
out touching  or  desiring  what  belongs  to  another ; 
to  convince  you  that,  afficting  as  your  situation 
may  appear  to  be,  still  it  is  the  best  for*  you ;  to 
give  you  the  firm  assurance  that  God  will  never 
leave  you  nor  forsake  you ;  and  to  open  your  eyes 
to  see  the  glories  of  the  future  world,  for  which 
the  evils  of  this  shall  prepare  you,  if  you  support 
your  tiials  with  honesty,  with  patience,  and  with 
trust  in  God !  Now  then,  I  am  sm'e,  you  under- 
stand how  necessary  it  is  for  you  to  grow  in  the 
spirit  daily  more  and  more ;  and,  God  be  thanked ! 
he  has  promised  that  you  shall  do  this,  if  you 
yourselves  ask  hitn  for  it.  But  the  bishop  also 
will  ask  him  for  you,  and  will  lay  his  hands  on 
your  heads  to  obtain  it.  May  God  bless  the 
prayers  of  the  holy  man  with  success,  and  so  bring 
you  all  at  last  to  heaven !" 

My  catechumens  were  now  as  serious  as  I  could 
reasonably  expect,  some  of  them  having  been  very 
ill  brought  up,  and  being  extretnely  ignorant; 
but,  in  general,  young  persons  of  low  rank  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  careless  of  their  i^alvation,  of  so 
much  disposed  to  make  the  mention  Of  it  a  matter 
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of  levity,  as  ill-educated  school-boys  even  of  the 
highest  rank.  Talk  to  them  about  the  destiny  of 
their  souls,,  and  there  is  always  a  degree  of  awe 
that  sho^ji^s  itself  in  their  looks.  So  now,  when 
they  heard  my  good  wishes  for  their  happiness, 
poured  forth  with  no  little  fervency,  they  seemed 
to  be  struck  with  a  notion  that,  if  I  was  concerned 
for  them,  they  were  still  more  concerned  for  them- 
selves, and  l)oun4  to  listen  to  me  with  their  whole 
attention.  , 

Supposing  them  to .  be  in  this  state  then,  I  re- 
sumed thus :  "  But  observe,  my  good  young  peo- 
ple," I  said,  "God  does  not  make  these  great 
promises  to  everybody.  No,  no ;  he  only  makes 
them  to  those  who  are  in  covenant  with  him.  Do 
you  understand  what .  I  mean  by  a  covenant  ? " 
At  this  there  was  a  general  silence,  not  one  ap- 
pearing to  be  able  to  explain  the  term,  or  to  have 
any  notion  of  the  thing.  So  I  continued :  "  God 
was  angry  with  all  mankind,  both  on  account  of 
their  own  sins,  and  because  they  came  into  the 
world  with  sinful  dispositions  derived  from  our 
first  wicked  parents,  Adam  and  Eve.  Some 
dreadfiil  punishment  therefore  was  the  only  thing 
which  they  had  reason  to  expect.  But  God  wished 
to  be  merciful,  and  to  enable  them  to  regain 
his  favour.  So  he  consulted  with  his  only  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  how  to. 
bring  about  his  gracious  design.     And  what  da 
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you  think  was  the  wonderM  plan  by  which  they 
detennined  to  do  it  ?   Jesus  Christ  actually  under- 
took to  suffer  punishment  in  our  stead,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  offered  to  come  down  and  dwell  with 
us,  to  make  us  better  people  than  we  were  before. 
So  this  was  agreed  upon  by  these  thrie  heaVenly 
persons  amongst  thi^mselves.     God  the  Son  pro- 
mised to  die  for  us,  God  the  Holy'Gh6st  promised 
to  sanctiiyus,  and  God  the  Father  premised  to 
pardon  us,  and  give  us  everlasting  life.     Siieh  Was^ 
the  agreement-— sueh  was  the  covensint,  as  I  call 
it,  on  their  parts.    Now  let  us  s6e  whjit  IS '  te- 
pected  of  s^,  on  ow/  parts  j  for,  wherevei^  there  is 
a  covenant  or  agreement,  thei^'  are  ttlwtiyi^  two 
parties  to  it,  and  each  pai1y  is  bourid  td^^o  s6me^ 
thing,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.     But  fiM  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  coVeAfent  to  Kftakfe 
ourselves  capable  of  the  promi^iSes ;  ^ttnd  this  W^  do 
by  baptism.      Being  bltptil^^d,  howevfer,  i^Mti  *w^ 
are  too  young  to  understand  atiythiftg  abbtft  '  it;  it 
is  fit  that,  when  ti^e  do  Uhdel^tand,  ttte  Shoidd 
declare  in  iiome  public  and  ioteftfrri  miiriner  that 
we  accept  the  covenant,  and  put  6ur  tvhblii  trtl'irt 
in  it^  and  intend  to  ^Mde'by  it  fdif^^etl  '  This  We 
do  at  our  confiraiation.     Theii  cobie  th^  dctiial 
duties  of  life,  whith  mAk6  out  part'  bf  ttie  cove- 
nant.   On  account  of'Oui*  Un&h*''&ge  at  oui»*  baji- 
tism^  we  had   godfathers  'and   gbdmbthferS,  wlib 
undertook  for  ^s  that  we  sliced  bfe  iiiitrifctW  ih 
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these  duties,  and  that  we  should  take  the  obliga- 
tion of  them  upon  ourselves  when  we  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion.  The  bishop  therefore  in  the 
beginning  of  the  service  puts  this  very  question  to 
you,  whether  you  come  to  him  with  that  intention 
and  resolution,  and  you  will  be  required  to  answer 
that  you  do.  This  is  a  most  important  part  of 
your  confirmation,  to  which  you  must  attend  with 
all  the  care  and  earnestness  in  your  power." 

When  I  had  arrived  at  this  point,  I  examined 
them  next,  out  of  the  Catechism,  as  to  the  duties 
themselves,  and  dilated  upon  them  as  much  at 
large,  and  as  impressively,  as  I  could,  according  to 
the  method  which  I  have  already  described  in 
other  parts  of  this  chapter.  The  Sacrament  also 
having  been  explained  to  them,  and  the  supreme 
necessity  and  advantage  of  receiving  it  immedi* 
ately  after  their  confirmation,  as  well  as  frequently 
during  their  whole  subsequent  lives,  I  dismissed 
them  with  their  certificates*  I  pass  rapidly  over 
all  this,  having  nothing  new  to  say  about  it ;  but 
whilst  I. recollect,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion, that  I  kept  a  list  of  all  my  catechumens,  in  a 
book  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of  tliis  is 
to  enable  the  minister  to  remember  more  perfectly, 
or  to  ascertain  more  readily,  which  of  his  young 
people  have  been  confirmed,  and  which  have  not, 
that  he  may  act  towards  them  accordingly,  and  as 
his  duty  might  seem  to  require  of  bun.     This  list 
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I  delivered,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  bishop's 
chaplain ;  but  when  he  was  informed  of  the  object 
of  it,  he  always  restored  it  to  me,  for  hay  own  pri- 
vate custody. 

I  turn  now  to  a  different  instance.  A  vety  little 
boy,  whom  I  knew  to  be  very  wicked  nevertheless, 
stopped  me  one  day  in  the  street,  and  asked  me 
for  a  ticket.  "  You  must  be  examined  first,"  I 
said,  "  that  I  may  see  whether  yoa  ^as^  fit  to  re- 
ceive a  ticket;  and  I  cannot  examine  you  here 
in  the  street:  but  how  old  are  you?"  '^-Fifteen, 
Sir,"  he  answered.  "  Then,  as  far  as  age  goes," 
I  resumed,  "  it  is  proper  enough,  that  you  should 
be  confirmed ;  but  you  ai*e  very  small,  ^aad  look 
very  young  for  th<xt  age."  "  Doies  that  signify, Sir?" 
he  inquired  rather  pertly.  "  Nb/*  I  said,  "  it 
does  not  really  signify.  •  However,  besides  age, 
many  other  things  are  required,  ^whiehyoi^  perhltps 
have  never  thought  about  Gome  home  with  mb, 
and  I  vnjl  see  if  you  are  prepat^^  I  will  ii0t  ^e^ 
fuse  yoo,  because  you  are  so  'bfttle^^iid  appeiAr  Mc 
young."  *<  I  can  ^say  my  €atechllir«;' Sii^,'^^ W 
serted  proudly,  as  we  went  alGi^-i»^  I  aw^ad  df 
it,"  I  said ; ''  tiiut  is  one  of  the  tfain^:  re^seddkjJT  * 
you  ;  but  the  great' thing  i&ilo  lic^al^^  isebdj^lcr' 
do  what  the  Catechism  toadies  yoii(/'  ^^Q^^^s^ 
not  care !  about  your  >  being  able  to  iajf  ^yooJ-  Calb^ 
chism,  but  about  your  doing  it  'HoweveVi^'yafk 
must  learn  it  firsts  in  order  te  knowii^hMvyoujitiye 
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got  to  do ;  and,  therefoi^,  J  am  much  pleased  with 
you  for  having  leamt  it.  TTiat  is  a  necessary  step, 
but  the  next  is.  the  (greatest  and  the  most  neces- 
sary, and  ^ne  which  will  be  sure  to  make  God 
y6ur  friend.  It  is  -the  doing,  the  doing,  the 
doing  nlways. what  is  right,  which  fie  wishes,  and 
will  rewax'dj  but  the  saying  and  not  doing,  or  the 
doing  what^is<  wrong, ^especially  when  you  can  say 
what  is  light,!  is  certain. of  being  punished  by  him, 
and  mic^tjternbly  too,  at  the  kst  day  when  he  will 
judge  us  all."'  -.  ?  : 

My  little  ca^techusaen.  now  looked  r  very  grave, 
and  dropped  behind  me^xand  followed  in  silence. 
Not  anotiaer  word  passed  between  us,  .till  I  was  at 
home^  seated  in  my -Mudy,  and  had  placed  him  be- 
fwe-me.  His  h3,t  he  laid  on  the  floor,  to  be  free 
and  ^ninctinii^bered';  and  then  he  answered  with 
the  4no$t  perfect  accuracy,  a  great  many  ques- 
tions,! o|it>  cf  v^rioua  parts  of  the  Catechism,  which 
I  put  tp<4;]y  his  fitrengh.  For  all  this  I  praised 
hitu  highly,  which,  appeared  to*  be  very  gratifying 
tohip%^btit.at  length,  I  said, ''  Now  my  little 'man, 
it  ill  plitia  that  you  know  your  duties  very  well; 
tell  me,,  aise  you  thinking  of  doing  them  ?"  He 
I^gksyl^4 ;  so  I  asked  him  wliat  he  thought  of  his 
peilbnna&ees  up  to  4he  present  time.  ''  Do  you 
think*!*  I  said,  //  tliat  you  liave  done  your  duty 
hithertQ  ?.'-  "  No,"  he  ^swered,  in  a  single  word, 
sullenly,,  and  looking  down.     *'  For  instance,"  I 
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said^  ^'  you  have  not  kept  your  hands  from  picking 
and  stealing,  have  you?"    His  conscience  smote 
him ;  he  blushed,  but  did  not  confess.    ^'  You  have 
not  kept  holy  God's  Sabbath-day,  have  you  ?"    I 
redoubled  upon  him.    He  looked  up,  as  if  he  was 
not  conscious  of  sin  in  that  particulari  or  did  not 
understand  me.    ''  Did  not  I  once  see  you/'  I 
asked, ''  on  a  Sunday,  playing  at  pitch  and  toss  with 
some  of  the  wickedest  boyjs  in  the  parish^  in  the 
lane  leading  to  Rector's  Green,  and  when  I  turned 
the  corner  and  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  ypu,  you 
scrambled  over  the  hedge,;  «nd  hid  yourself  behind 
a  tree  ? "    "  I  was  only  playing  with  old  buttons," 
he  answered,  half-smiliog.    "  Perhaps  so,!'  J  said, 
''  but  you  supposed  yourself  to  be  doiqg  something 
wrong,  or  you  would  not  have  nm  away,  and 
skulked,  as  you  did."    ^'  I  did  not  wish  to  meet 
with  you,  ^w^i  fA^n,"he  repUed;  "  *Aa<  is  certaia." 
"No,"  I  said,  solemnly;  ^*  I  was  one  of  Gpd'i 
ministers ;  I  put  you  in  mind  of  church  ;ji  J :  had 
besides  often  warned  you  not  to  let  bfid  /com** 
panionfi  entice  you  awi^y  j&om.:  it;  the  bells jyene 
ringing,  at  the  time  to  give  £K)tioe  tl^  tibieiiSaared 
service  would  soon  begins  !  you  werai  lA'  your 
week*day  clothes,  andt  hud  ckady  noant^nlioii  of 
being  there ;  .you/Wjer0ibi*!9aking  •  tht'£labbatb.iii 
more  ways  than  one,  and  you  knew  J(k<vV€9:iy;-j^i^; 
my  presence),  theKefore^/ was.  not  very  pjkamnt:  to 
you^  but  it  wnt.veiy  w^^  ifjitonlyjfowvi^tedywi 
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in  your  own  mind,  that  you  were  sinning  against 
God;  and  that  it  did/I  am  sure." 

Upon  this  he  held  down  his  head  again>  and 
was  speechless.  "  Well/'  I  said,  "  hitherto  then, 
it  is  plainy  you  have  not  done  your  duty,  either  to 
God  or  your  neighbour.  Suppose  you  had  died 
in  that  state ;  where  would  your  soul  have  gone, 
do  you  think?"  '* Would  it  have  gone  to  the 
devil,  Sir  ?"  he  asked,  suddenly  looking  up,  and 
with  his  face  full  of  alarm.  ^^  What  could  have 
saved  it?"  I  Baad.  "  Who  will  be  cast  into  hell- 
firei  If  not  thieves  a»d  Sabbath-breakers?"  He 
^as  more  and  m(»re  disturbed;  but  after  rumi- 
nating for  a  short  time  in  i$ilence,  he  exclaimed, 
witii  vivacity,  "  I  can  be  honest,  and  go  to  church 
for^  the  future,  Sir."  "  And  will  thai  save  you,  of 
itself  t"  I  asked.  '^  I  hope  so,"  he  answered ; 
**  isfi  I  know  of  nothing  else  that  I  can  do  to  save 
nfcypilf,  if  that  will  not."  **  We  will  see  about 
ihkt  ^iiesently/'  I  said^  "  But  jit  seems  you  tliink 
ijfMIrs^  quite  sure  of  being  able  to  be  honest,  and 
togo^td'Cburch  regulariy  ftwr  the  future."  "  What 
i'shottM  jftibdier  moi  Sir,'-  he  replied  wilii  quickness 
•Ml  decisiott,  ^vif  I  like  it?'^'  ^vWhy,"  I  said, 
i^  pei^ie^j?  >  tfa6  ikvil  will  try  to  lunder  you^^  and 
'Wilh'iiOiHiudb;  cunning  and  power  will' he  attack 
:]|^{l;hfit7otf  will  niot  be  able  to  keep  th6  etro&gest 
itesblu»ii(5!li|."  '  ^'  The  devil,  Sir!^'  he  ^xclftfajed, 
MOilbg'XM  >me^uwith  sui^rise,  ^' 1^  he  do 
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it?  Did  not  I  always  know  very  well  when  I 
stayed  from  church,  and  rambled  about  amongst 
the  orchards,  stealing  apples,  and  pears,  and 
cherries,  that  I  could  have  done  otherwise,  if  I 
had  been  willing  ?  The  devil  shall  never  make 
me  do  anything  against  my  own  '  inclination." 
"  Then,"  I  said,  "  it  was  your  own  inclination, 
hitherto,  it  appears,  which  has  caused  ybu  to  do  so 
many  wicked  things  ?" 

This  perplexed  him.  He  was  aware,  no  doubt, 
in  an  instant,  that  he  had  deprived  himself  of  all 
excuse ;  and  he  would  have  now  been  glad,  per- 
haps, to  retract  his  words,  and  to  have  ascribed 
everything  bad,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  to 
the  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind  and  author  of  evil; 
as  so  many  are  disposed  to  do,  absurdly  or  hjrpo- 
critically.  But  as  yet  he  was  not  initiated  into 
this  school;  he  followed  genuine  nature,  without 
any  more  sophistry  than  corrupt  nature  herself  is 
apt  enough  to  suggest ;  and,  as  he  was  conscious 
of  nothing  but  the  impulses  of  his  own  passions 
and  reasonings,  he  called  in  nothing  else  to  ac- 
count for,  or  to  extenuate,  his  sinful  actions. 

After  a  short  silence,  as  he  was  evidently  not 
preparing  to  speak,  I  said  solemnly,  "  My  poor 
little  man,  your  inclinations,  without  doubt,  are 
bad  enough.  It  is  the  case  with  every  one  of  us. 
Although  it  does  not  show  itself  in  the  same  way, 
th^re  is  abundance   of  bad  about  us  all.     But 
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besides  this^  our  ghostly  adversary,  the  devil,  is 
always  doing  us  all  the  mischief  that  he  can.  Of 
course  he  does  not  appear  in  his  ovm  shape ;  for 
if  he  did  we  should  be  so  terrified  as  to  be  very 
cautious  never  to  follow  his  advice.  His  subtle 
plan,  therefore,  is  to  work  secretly  upon  our  minds 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  us  fi-om  being 
aware  that  he  is  working  there  at  all,  and  from 
distinguishing  what  he  does  from  what  we  do  our- 
selves. It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  that  many  of 
our  bad  inclinations  come  from  him,  or  that  they 
are  seconded  and  increased  by  him.  Yet,  afler 
all,  this  is  no  excuse  to  us ;  because,  as  you  very 
truly  said  of  yourself,  what  is  true  of  everybody, 
we  may  resist  him  successfully,  if  we  vrill.  You 
might  have  gone  regularly  to  church,  and  have 
refrained  from  robbing  orchards,  if  you  had  been 
determined  and  had  taken  the  proper  steps  to  do 
so.  You  felt  that  you  had  such  a  power,  although 
you  did  not  use  it.  But  perhaps  you  thought  that 
this  power  was  entirely  your  own,  and  that  you 
could  use  it  at  any  rate  whenever  you  would.  If 
so,  therein  lay  your  mistake,  and  it  was  a  very 
great  one.  The  power  belongs  to  the  good  Spirit, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  gives  it  to  you ;  and  if 
you  had  prayed  to  God  for  strength  of  resolution 
to  use  it,  you  might  have  used  it  effectually.  You 
felt  that  it  was  about  you ;  but,  nevertheless,  in 
your  then  state,  you  could  not  exert  it  to  any  good 
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purpose;  so  that  you  might  as  well  have  been 
without  it,  except  to  condemn  yourself  the  more 
bitterly.  For  if  you  knew  that  you  had  no 
strength  at  all  of  any  sort,  either  your  own,  or  the 
gift  of  another,  then  you  would  have  little  reason 
to  blame  yourself  for  doing  wrong ;  but  feeling 
that  you  had  the  strength,  and  yet  that  you  did  not 
use  it,  although  you  thought  that  you  might,  you 
would  be  doubly  blameable  in  your  own  sight. 
You  knew  that  it  Was  wicked  to  stay  away  froln 
church,  and  to  go  about  committing  depredations 
upon  the  propei-ty  of  others,  and  it  seemed,  to 
yourself  at  least,  that  you  could  have  acted  other- 
wise ;  how  must  your  own  conscience  smite  you, 
therefore,  and  how  angry  must  you  suppose  God 
to  be  with  you ! " 

Here  I  paused  to  consider  the  matter  a  little. 
It  was  plain  enough  that  my  catechumen  was 
more  and  more  frightened  with  his  own  condition ; 
but  still,  I  thought,  he  was  bewildered  rather  than 
enlightened  with  my  attempt  to  explain  it  to  him. 
His  countenance,  at  least,  betrayed  that  he  had 
received  more  fresh  ideas  than  he  was  able  to 
digest.     I  resumed  in  this  manner. 

"  Listen,"  I  said,  ''  and  you  will  be  sure  to 
understand  me  at  last.  There  is  a  good  spirit  and 
a  bad  spirit  both  at  work  about  you  and  within 
you ;  the  good  one  to  save  your  soul,  the  bad  one 
to  destroy  it  for  ever.    But,  of  the  two,  the  good 
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spirit  is  by  far  the  superior  in  power,  and  even 
almighty ;  so  that  if  you  will  call  for  his  aid  by 
frequent  prayer,  and  obey  him  in  all  things  when 
he  gives  it,  acting  up  to  the  best  of  your  know- 
ledge, and  continually  striving  for  more,  you  will 
be  sure  to  conquer ;  and  you  will  never  conquer 
by  any  other  means.     If  you  trust  to  yourself, 
whatever  strength  you  may  fancy  that  you  have, 
you  vrill  proceed  from  bad  to  worse.    You  will 
not  be  content  vsdth  plundering  hen-roosts   and 
orchards;  you  will  go  on  to  housebreaking  and 
murder.    The  evil  spirit  is  inferior  in  power,  but 
you  make  him  far  superior,  by  giving  him  many 
undue  advantages,  and  by  never  putting  yourself 
in  the  way  of  the  good  spirit.     The  good  spirit 
speaks  to  you  in  the  Bible ;  but  you  will  not  read 
it  to  learn  what  he  speaks.     He  speaks  to  you  by 
the  ministers  in  the  church ;  but  you  will  not  go 
there   to  hear  them.     He  speaks  to  you  in  the 
advice  of  honest  and  pious  men;  but  you  shun 
such  persons,  and  keep  company  with  drunkards, 
and  swearers,  and  vagabonds  only.     He  speaks  to 
you  in  your  own  conscience,  which  checks  you 
every  now  and  then,  and  tells  you  that  you  are 
in  the  road  to  ruin  both  of  body  and  soul ;  but 
the  habit  of  disobeying  your  conscience  by  degrees 
hardens  it  so  much,  that  it  ceases  to  check  and 
admonish  you   any  longer.      What  can  God  do 
more  than  this?     Often  he  does  nothing  more. 
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but  strikes  the  sinner  dead.  Often,  more  often, 
he  tries  another  thing;  he  sends  some  grievous 
calamity^  which  compels  the  sinner  to  stop,  and 
tliink  where  he  is.  He  casts  him  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  and  cuts  him  off  from  his  wicked  friends, 
and  sends  the  minister  to  him,  who  talks  of  the 
horrors  of  sin  and  hell,  of  the  blessed  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  of  repentance,  forgiveness,  and  hea- 
ven. And  now  it  is  very  likely  that  the  devil  will 
be  defeated,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  victory ; 
now  the  Holy  Ghost  will  show  his  superior  power. 
The  sinner,  being  aroused  and  awakened,  will  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  his  help.  He  will  attend  to 
the  minister ;  he  will  go  to  church ;  he  will  study 
his  Bible  at  home ;  he  will  kneel  upon  his  knees, 
and  pray  for  a  blessing ;  and  the  end  will  be,  that 
he  will  get  so  much  strength  as  to  be  able  to  do 
everything.  He  will  not  only  think  that  he  might 
do  this,  that,  and  the  other,  if  he  would,  and 
always  fail  of  doing  them ;  he  will  both  feel  his 
strength  and  use  it.  Do  you  understand  all 
tMs?" 

"  I  understand  a  great  deal  of  it.  Sir,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  and  now  I  see  what  a  bad  plight  I  was 
in  from  thinking  that  I  could  break  off  whenever 
I  liked.  That  was  the  very  reason.  Sir,  why  I 
went  on  ;  and  I  am  sure  now  that  I  should  have 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  as  you  have  just  told 
me,     I  thought  I  could  stop  at  my  own  pleasure, 
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and  that,,  whenever  I  stopped,  there  would  not  be 
much  harm  done ;  so  that  I  needed  not  to  fear  any 
great  danger."  "  Did  you  fancy  then,"  I  asked, 
^'  that  God  woidd  forgive  all  the  past,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  whenever  you  might  choose  to  try  to 
serve  him  more  faithfully  and  diligently  ?"  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  "  I  thought  so  to  be  sure.  Sir.  Is  not 
that  repentance,  and  what  more  could  I  do?" 
"  Why,"  I  said, "  it  is  the  best  part  of  repentance, 
certainly,  to  become  good  instead  of  bad.  But 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  think,  as  God  is  so 
just  a  being,  that  he  keeps  an  account  with  you, 
and  a  very  exact  account  too,  putting  down  all 
the  bad  on  one  side,  and  all  the  good  on  the  other 
side,  and  then  striking  a  balance  between  the  two 
sides  ?  Were  you  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that 
the  moment  you  began  to  come  to  church,  God 
would  blot  out  all  the  bad  side  of  the  account  at 
once  ? "  "  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  did  not  think 
that;  but  I  thought  that  he  would  do  it,  if  I 
continued  good.  However,  you  have  made  it 
clear  to  me  now.  Sir,  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect 
anything  better  than  a  balance.  I  understand 
that  very  well."  "  But  suppose,"  I  said,  "  that 
somebody  else  should  have  undertaken  to  suffer 
the  pimishment  due  for  all  your  bad,  and  so  leave 
you  nothing  but  to  be  rewarded  for  all  your  good ; 
what  would  you  think  of  that  ?" 

Here  he  fell  to  ruminate ;  so  I  added,  "  Would 
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you  not  love  the  person  who  did  so,  being  so  great 
and  gracious  a  benefactor,  and  take  the  utmost 
care  never  to  give  him  any  pain  by  committing 
more  sins  ?  Especially  too,  if  you  knew,  that,  in 
order  to  prevail  upon  God  to  blot  out  the  bad 
account  which  was  against  you,  he  had  been  abso- 
lutely forced  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  death  for 
you,  and  that  every  fresh  sin  which  you  com- 
mitted, was  like  putting  him  to  all  the  agony  of 
dying  over  and  over  again  ?"  "  Ah  !  Sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  feeling, "  now  I  see ;  you  are  speak- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ ;  I  never  understood  this  before. 
Then  my  repentance  would  not  have  done.  Sir, 
would  it,  unless  Jesus  Christ  had  been  punished 
for  the  past  in  my  stead  ?"  "  No,"  I  said,  "  the 
past  would  otherwise  have  always  remained 
against  you  in  the  book  of  account,  and  would 
most  probably  have  weighed  down  your  soul  to 
hell.  But,  as  things  now  are,  whenever  you  re- 
pent, God  strikes  no  balances ;  in  a  moment  he 
applies  his  hand  to  the  book,  and  wipes  out  the 
whole  of  the  bad  score  at  once ;  he  does  not  leave 
a  trace  of  it,  so  kind  and  merciful  is  he ;  no,  not 
even  in  his  memoiy ;  he  remembers  it  no  more  J 
he  has  no  eye  to  see  anything  but  what  you  are 
now  at  the  present  instant ;  and  all  this  is  foi* 
Christ's  sake;  it  is  the  cross  alone  which  ha» 
done  it,  and  so  we  must  look  up  to  the  cross,  and 
believe  and  trust  in  him  who  died  upon  it," 
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I  was  affected  here,  and  a  tear  started  into  my 
eyes.  He  saw  the  condition  in  which  I  was,  and 
at  length,  after  a  little  pause,  he  said,  ''  This  is 
very  wonderful.  Sir,  and  I  never  felt  in  such  a  way 
before.  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  be  a  good  man.  Sir. 
It  wSi  be  the  worse  for  me,  if  all  this  is  to  no  pur- 
pose/' "  It  will,  indeed,"  I  replied ;  "  but  con- 
sider it  in  the  other  view,  and  see  what  an  encou- 
ragement it  is  to  you  to  repent  Before,  you  could 
not  tell  what  repentance  would  do  for  you ;  now 
you  see  that  a  sincere  repentance  on  Christ's  ac^ 
count  does  away  all  the  bad  that  went  before. 
Without  knowing  this,  who  would  have  spirit 
enough  to  attempt  to  reform  his  ways  and  habits  ? 
But  DOW  tell  me,  my  little  friend,  how  you  came 
to  think  of  being  confirmed?  Grreat  vows  and 
promises  of  living  a  good  life  were  made  in  your 
name  at  your  baptism ;  in  confirmation  you  take 
them  upon  yourself.  After  confirmation  you  are 
directed  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  Do  you 
intend  to  pay  a  diligent  regard  to  all  this,  or 
what?**  "Yes,  Sir,*  he  answered,  confidently ; 
*'  I  intend  to    do  all  that  is   required  of  me." 

Willi  God's  help,**  I  said,  interposing  hastily; 

your  Gafediism  instructs  you  very  well,  when  it 
bids  you  answer, '  with  God's  help  so  I  wilL'  In 
short,  you  mill  never  be  able  to  do  anything  good, 
till  you  fed  how  weak  your  own  power  is,  and  that 
you  want  a  greater,  and  that  God  will  give  it  you 
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by  his  Holy  Spirit,  if  you  constantly  pray  for  it. 
You  will  stand  in  need  of  much  help,  I  should 
think,  whatever  strong  resolutions  you  may  have 
made  in  your  own  mind.  When  you  t^k  to  your 
companions  about  going'  to  church,  and  still  more 
about  taking  the  Sacrament,  will  they  not  laugh 
at  you,  and  ridicule  you,  and  deter  you  from  it  by 
their  jibes  and  jokes?"  "  I  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them,"  he  replied,  with  vivacity ; 
"  I  shall  give  them  no  opportunity  of  leading  me 
into  fiirther  ^schief  I  will  tell  you  honestly 
what  has  happened.  Sir.  They  would  have  taken 
me  wdth  them,  to  put  me  through  a  vrindow,  be- 
cause I  am  sp  little,  and  they  promised  me  so 
much  money  that  I  agreed  to  be  one  in  the  busi- 
ness." He  blushed  here,  but  did  not  discontinue 
his  story.  "  However,  Sir,  on  the  day  that  I  was 
to  do  this,  yes,  in  the  very  evening  of  the  day,  only 
a  few  hoiu"s  before  the  time  appointed,  I  fell  from 
a  ladder,  and  sprained  my  ankle,  and  was  carried 
home  in  great  pain  and  misery.  Fever  too  came 
on.  Sir,  and  I  verily  feared  I  should  die ;  ?o  I  told 
my  mother  what  a  sin  I  had  been  going  to  commit, 
if  I  had  not  met  with  such  a  misfortune,  and  she  said 
it  was  no  misfortune,  but  a  very  lucky  lliing  for 
me,  and  quite  a  providence.  So  it  was,  indeed. 
Sir;  for  they  committed  the  robbery  without  me, 
and  have  since  been  all  taken  up,  ajid  are  now 
lying  in  jail.     I  might  have  been  there  myself  at 
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this  moment,  a  grief  and  disgrace  to  my  parents, 
and  in  danger  of  a  most  shameful  death."  "  Yes/' 
I  said,  "  and  of  what  after  ?  A  second  death,  ten 
millions  of  times  worse  and  more  horrible  than 
the  gallows.  Your  mother  was  quite  right  in 
calling  your  accident  a  providence.  It  was  a  most 
merciful  providence ;  it  was  no  accident ;  God's 
finger  was  plainly  in  it.  Did  this  occasion  your 
thinking  of  the  gulf  of  fire  which  would  inevitably 
have  swallowed  you  up  for  ever?"  "Yes,  Sir," 
he  replied,  trembling  a  little ;  "  whilst  I  lay  sick 
upon  my  bed,  I  thought  a  great  deal  about  it." 
"Very  well,"  I  said;  "then  God  has  begun  a 
good  work  upon  you,  which  I  hope  he  will  finish. 
He  wishes  to  save  you,  that  is  clear ;  but  he  will 
not  save  you,  unless  it  be  your  own  wish  too ;  and 
he  has  done  much  to  make  it  your  wish.  First, 
he  separates  you  from  your  wicked  companions, 
and  preserves  you  fi*om  the  evil  which  has  befallen 
ihemy  in  such  a  manner  as  almost  to  compel  you 
to  see  him  doing  it  Next,  on  your  sick-bed,  he 
puts  good  thoughts  into  your  heart,  and  gives  you 
the  desire  of  confessing  to  your  mother  the  dan- 
gerous mode  of  life  in  which  you  were  engaged, 
so  that,  by  her  warnings  and  counsel,  you  deter- 
mine, now  that  you  are  recovered,  to  qualify  your- 
self for  confirmation.  And  thirdly,  he  sends  you 
to  me,  your  clergyman,  for  instruction  and  good 
advice,  which  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  give  you. 
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This  is  all  God's  doing,  so  that  you  must  be  the 
more  careful  not  to  let  it  be  in  vain.  The  more 
good  he  is  to  you>  the  more  you  must  fear  to  o£fend 
hun/' 

Much  more  was  said  of  the  same  kind  with 
what  I  have  recorded  here ;  and  the  boy  appear* 
ing  to  be  deeply  impressed,  I  then  talked  to  him^ 
as  to  others,  on  the  particular  business  which 
brought  him  to  me,  and  finally  dismissed  him  with 
his  certificate. 

Another  very  wicked  boy  fell  in  my  way.  He 
had  robbed  his  master,  and  being  detected  and 
overwhelmed  with  shame,  attempted  to  hang  him* 
self;  and  his  resolution  to  do  so  must  have  been 
most  determined.  For,  the  space  in  which  ht 
made  the  attempt  being  exceedingly  small,  and 
having  nothing  at  hand  to  tAvist  round  his  neck 
but  a  common  towel,  it  required  great  struggling 
and  perseverance  to  bring  about  even  the  chahce 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  At  last  the  n<^s6 
of  the  struggling  was  heard,  and  some  otie,  tUn^ 
ning  to  explore  thfe  cause,  released  hito^  just  in 
time  to  save  his  life,  but  in  a  state  of  total  isisM^ 
sibility.  Being  an  orphan,  asid  vrittldut  friAhdii, 
he  was  carried  to  the  poorhouse,  and  l^e^6  I  fotnld 

I  knew  hitti  Well,  iti'tohs^qnence  bf  his  HtfViir^ 
once  belonged  foi-  a  very  fihort  time  to  the*  ciarityi 
school,  and  fltill  more  from  attendiiig'  faSs  father 
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and  mother  on  their  death-beds,  when  I  often  saw 
him.  The  loss  of  his  mother,  who  died  first,  was 
a  great  calamity  to  him,  and  probably  from  that 
time  he  began  to  go  astray.  When  I  afterwards 
visited  his  poor  father,  I  remarked  a  great  altera- 
tion in  him  for  the  worse ;  and  I  was  told  that,  at 
last,  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  disturb  the  dying 
man  in  the  moment  of  his  agony,  by  the  bitterest 
reproaches,  with  no  other  reason  than  that  long 
sicknesses  in  the  family  had  reduced  them  all  to 
poverty,  and  the  pinching  distresses  consequent 
upon  poverty.  When  he  was  brought  to  the 
poorhouse,  and  had  quite  recovered  his  recollec- 
tion, at  first  he  shed  tears  abundantly,  but  after- 
wards he  threw  out  hints  to  those  about  him  that 
he  would  take  good  care  to  execute  his  intentions 
effectually  hereafter.  In  short,  he  appeared  still 
determined  not  to  live. 

I  will  now  relate  the  first  conversation  that 
passed  betwecDi  us  under  these  circumstances,  and 
thea  show  how  I  led  him  on  gradually  to  desire 
to  be  confirmed.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
brought  him  to  me.  in  her  private  room.  He  came 
up  ta  piy  chair  with  his  eyes,  and  indeed  his  whole 
face  bient  o»  the  floor,  so  that  I  could  form  no 
judgment  of  his  feelings  by  the  study  of  his  coun* 
tepanoe ;  bql;  he  was  evidently  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  look  up,  and  meet  my  eye.  I  encouraged  him 
tiierefojre  in  this  manner :— "  You  have  no  reason 
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to  fear  me,"  I  said  gently,  "  my  poor  boy.  I  am 
not  angry  with  you  for  what  you  have  done ;  I 
only  pity  you  when  I  think  in  what  an  unhappy 
condition  you  must  have  been  to  cause  you  to  lay 
violent  hands  upon  yourself.  But  if  you  are  now 
Sony  or  ashamed  on  account  of  your  rash  attempt, 
I  shall  pity  you  the  less,  because  it  may  turn  to 
your  good  in  the  end.  God  loves  to  see  people 
sorry  and  ashamed  when  they  have  done  wrong, 
and  then  he  is  the  more  ready  to  help  therii  to  do 
better  afterwards.  However,  I  am  come  here  to 
see  you  and  talk  with  you  to  your  profit,  if  you 
will  hearken  to  me,  and  suffer  me  to  be  of  use  to 
you.  I  will  not  say  one  single  cross  word  to  you. 
So  hold  up  your  head,  my  poor  boy ;  you  will  un- 
derstand me  the  better  if  you  look  at  me." 

He  now  raised  his  head  a  little^  and  once  he 
ventured  to  lift  up  his  eyes,  but  depressed  them 
again  immediately  when  they  met  mine.  I  then 
began  thus : — *^  Did  you  wish  to  /lie,  poor  boy  T 
I  asked,  with  tenderness.  He  made  no  Mwwer, 
but  only  trembled.  "  I  beg  of  you  to  answer  me," 
I  said, ''  because  otherwise,  peribaps,  I  can  do  yoa 
no  good.  I  desire  also  that  you  wtfl  <  spe»kc  1^ 
truth,  and  nothing  else  but  the  triitht  ler  llien  I 
shall  be  better  able  to  kaciw  bow  to  de  yoRgtfedL 
And  my  question  is  a  very  eai^:  ^ne;  ftr  ym^ 
cannot  be  ignorant  whether  you  wiis^ed  4e!  <die  iv 
not.    I  should  suppose,  indeed,  that  you  m^ 
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have  wished  to  die,  or  you  would  not  have  tried 
to  destroy  yourself."  Being  urged  in  this  manner, 
at  length  he  confessed  that  he  did. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  a  person  might  wish,  per- 
haps, to  die,  without  conrniitting  sin  by  the  wish ; 
but,  I  am  sure,  the  best  way  is  to  leave  it  to  God's 
good  pleasure  to  bring  death,  sooner  or  later,  as 
he  himself  may  see  fit  *  I  am  very  unhappy,'  a 
man  might  say  truly, '  but  it  is  God's  doing ;  and 
shall  I  fly  in  his  face,  and  determine  not  to  bear 
it  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  better,  and  very  pleasing 
to  God,  if  I  bore  it  patiently,  and  said.  Thy  will, 
not  mine,  be  done  ? '  If  you  had  reasoned  with 
yourself  in  this  manner,  my  poor  boy,  you  would 
have  reasoned  wisely  and  piously ;  but,  as  you  did 
not,  and  as  you  probably  thought  that  you  had  a 
right  to  die  if  you  pleased,  I  will  ask  you  if  you 
knew  where  you  would  have  gone  in  case  you 
had  died^  as  you  intended  and  wished." 

Here  again  he  made  no  answer,  but  he  was 
muefa  agitated,  and  I  perceived  the  sweat  appear- 
ing ^en  his  blow  I  was  glad,  and  resinned  thus. 
"  You  knew,"  I  said,  "  very  well  where  your 
hoAy  would  hme  gone,  at  the  first  at  least.  You 
have  sMn  many  a  funet^.  It  would  have  been 
laid  iii^ihfe  greund,  and  there  it  would  have  rotted 
awofi  and  turned  all  into  dust.  Did  not  you 
knowr  thigr  **  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied  now,  "  I 
knew  Uiat  well  enough."     "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  but 

Vol.  IV.  X 
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probably  you  did  not  know,  or  did  not  think,  that 
you  would  not  have  been  buried  in  the  ebiif  ch^ 
yard,  where  your  poor  father  and  mother  lie,  aiid 
the  rest  of  your  family  who  are  dead,  and  that  you 
would  have  had  no  prayers  read  over  your  cm^ 
by  one  of  God'»  ministers."  Here  he  Itoked  up 
for  an  instant,  and  with  titmble  marked  in  his 
eoimt€9ianee,  seemed  to  ask^  (£or  hd  wm  quite 
silent,)  "  How  is  this  ?  No,  indeed^  I  knew  »<► 
thing  of  this,  nor  do  I  understand  it  now/' 
"  Why,"  I  resumed^  '*  your  d^ad  body  would  haVtf 
been  dragged  into  the  highway^  to  some  place  df 
constant  thoroughfare,  and  thrown  into  a  hoto, 
naked,  without  a  shroud,  like  the  body  of  a  d(^ 
or  an  ass,  or  any  other  wretched  betst  which  had 
died  of  some  infectious  distemper,  aad,  what  i#  a 
greater  indignity  than  even  the  beast  is  liable  to, 
you  would  have  had  a  stake  driven  through  your 
body,  whilst  orowds  of  spectators  stood  laughing, 
and  jeering,  and  reviling,  instead  of  the  clergynutn 
praying,  and  relations  and  friends  weepmg  and 
bewailing  your  end.  Did  you  think  d[  this,  9t 
did  you  know  nothing  about  it  ?  "^ 

To  answer  this  question  waa  out  of  his  power ; 
he  was  too  deeply  affected*  The  sweaty  whi^ 
had  stood  in  drops  before^  now  ran  down  hia  fa^ 
in  streams,  and  fell  especially  from  the  end  ,o£  his 
nose,  as  he  drooped  his  head  towards  the  ground 
A  pliilosopher  of  this  liberal  age^  with  a  wM 
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\tened  and  enlarged  by  the  mighty  march  of 
\  would  pity  the  poor  boy>  no  doubts  for 
'ng  so  mean  a  prejudice,  and  caring  for 
^  when  life  had  flown  from  it    But  to 
^  feeling  of  uninstructed  nature  is  more  con- 
genial than  the  haughty  pretence  of  philosophy. 
Let  all  my  fri^ids  desire  to  be  laid  in  consecrated 
ground)  and  to  have  the  priest  to  pnmounce  over 
tiiem^ '  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust' 
Their  relics  may  repose  perhaps  as  well  in  an 
unhallowed  as  a  hallowed  bed,  and  may  be  equally 
ready  to  obey  the  aichangers  trumpet ;  scattered 
td^  tibie  four  winds  of  heaven,  the  sound  will  still 
raach  them,  and  they  will  stand  up  again  upon 
theiif  feet.    But  what  is  destined  to  undergo  so 
gkidous  a  ehange-^from  coiruptible  to  incorrup- 
tibii^  from  mortal  to  immortality — demands  honaur 
attid  respect  bcm  men,  ev^i  when  they  deposit  it 
bl'ihe  earth,  and  should  be  committed  to  God's 
Msefe  keeping,  wilh  hcdy  rites,  and  in  a  holy  place 
diediMted   to   himself   by   religious    cer^nonies. 
Sv^rything  that  is  awM  in  outward  form,  and 
calculated  to  inspire  awful  reflections,  should  ac* 
'  dMQjpany  to  its  intermediate  home  that  which  will 
iSMJ  perish  like  the  beast  for  ever,  but  only  rest 
itHA^f  the  power  of  corruption  for  a  time,  and  fben 
'^Itj^ifihg  up  again  afresh,  by  God's  power,  to  nobler 
^^[AnaJities,  and  with  a  nobler  shape,  purged  from 
'tttt  ievils  ijf  this  traneoent,  imperfect  world.     With 
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80  sublime  a  destiny,  would  you  bury  it  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass !  The  feelings  of  this  untutored 
boy  revolted  at  such  a  thought ;  he  shuddered  all 
over,  and  I  tacitly  commended  liim  for  it  in  my 
own  heart. 

At  length  I  began  again.  "This  would  have 
been  the  dreadful  and  the  disgraceful  lot  of  your 
body,  my  poor  boy,"  I  said.  "  But  is  your  body 
the  whole  of  you  ?  Have  you  nothing  else  about 
you  much  more  valuable  than  your  body?"  He 
was  incapable  of  answering,  so  I  bid  him  stretch 
out  his  right  arm.  He  did  it.  "And  now  the 
left  also,"  I  said.  This  he  did  likewise ;  and  then 
I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  had  moved  them ; 
but  all  was  blank.  I  considered  for  a  moment, 
and  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  often  seen 
children  playing  with  a  goose's  foot  severed  from 
the  leg:  by  pulling  the  sinew,  which  was  laid 
bare,  they  moved  the  toes  of  the  foot,  contracting 
and  expanding  them  at  their  pleasure.  This  was 
a  fortunate  recollection ;  for  when  I  mentioned  it 
to  him,  and  applied  the  reasoning  to  his  own 
arms,  he  understood  perfectly  that  there  were 
sinews  there  also,  and  that  these  sinews  could  not 
move  themselves  to  set  the  arms  in  motion,  but 
that  they  must  be  moved  by  something  else  which 
was  diflFerent  from  his  body,  and  no  part  of  it 
whatever.  To  discover,  however,  what  this  prime 
cause  of  all  movement,  speech,  and  thinking  might 
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be,  surpassed  his  ability.  As  to  thinking,  indeed, 
the  wonder  and  the  difficulty  were  doubled ;  for 
there  not  only  wanted  something  to  set  him  to 
think,  as  in  the  ease  of  beginning  motion,  but  to 
perform  the  very  business  of  thinking  also. 

Well,  after  twisting  and  untwisting  this  ravelled 
web  for  some  time,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  the  soul.  The  moment  the  word  was 
mentioned  he  seemed  to  be  relieved  from  his 
troubles,  and  answered  gladly,  "  Yes,  Sir,  to  be 
sure  ;  it  is  the  soul  which  does  everything/'  "  But 
how  do  you  know  that  you  have  a  soul  ? "  I  asked. 
**  Did  you  ever  see  it  ?"  "  No,"  he  said,  "  I  never 
saw  it.  Sir."  "Did  you  ever  see  the  wind?"  I 
asked  again.  "  No,  never.  Sir,"  he  replied ;  "  it 
cannot  be  seen  at  all  by  anybody."  "  Then  how 
do  you  know,"  I  inquired,  "  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  wind  ? "  "  Because  it  blows  in  my 
face,"  he  replied,  "  and  shakes  the  trees."  "  Very 
well,"  I  said ;  "  then  you  imderstand  clearly,  from 
this  example  of  the  wind,  that  there  may  be  things, 
very  powerftil  things  too,  which  cannot  however 
be  seen  by  the  eye.  You  know  that  there  are 
such  things  only  by  what  they  do;  that  is,  by 
their,  effects.  The  soul  is  one  of  those  things, 
and  much  more  extraordinary  than  the  wind.  You 
cannot  see  it,  but  you  see  its  works  and  effects. 
It  not  only  moves  your  whole  body,  and  every 
single  part,  the  tongue  amongst  the  rest ;  but  it 
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tldnks  first  and  teaches  the  tongue  what  to  say. 
When  I  ask  you  a  questicm,  you  consider/^ketlier 
you  understand  me;  it  is  the  jsoiil  which  cansidetvi 
Whan  you  prep^e  to  answer  me,  it  is  tibe  soul 
which  thinks  of  the  answer,  and  tiien  nioves  ^iur 
tongue  to  speak  k^  ■   -v    ; 

When  I  had  advamced  thus  faar,  I  said,  I^Nbw 
then,  my  pooi-  boy,  you  havfe  learnt  that  you  iaue 
made  up  of  two  parts,  a  body  and  a  said  t^  aaid' 
you  know  what  becomes  of  the  body  when'  ymk 
die :  do  you  know  what  becomes  of  the'  souMh^ 
He  was  silent;  but  his  tremor  returned,  aa^ifiliif 
were  aware  that  the  soul  might  stili  livie,  ^^kat 
might  be  punished  toa  ^^WiU  it  rot  aw^yl  liUe 
the  body,  do  you  think?''  I  asked-  ^'Noi''j»h* 
replied,  *'  I  do  not  think  that:*'  *'  No,  to  fee  sunii,^ 
I  said,  ^howdsm  it?  Tliere  is  no  eartfaiy  matliei) 
about  it  to  n)t ;  it  is  a&  spirit ;  nothing:  tlkat  yba 
can  tee  or  touch.  '-  But  where  will^  it  go  ? ''« -  *t  ^ 
Heaven,"  he  answered,  but  looking  up  iwiliiMa 
QOttsAstoaitee  of  doubt  ^^  To  Heaven ?'^. I  >«» 
clainied,  "what,  as  a  matter  i^  eourse^  whethen it 
be  a  good  sofd  or  a  bad  soul  ? "  ^^  No,"  his  ffeplied^ 
*^  not  if  it  %e  a  ba<4  •ouL"  ' ' "  Atad  wfeer e  thbn  iwffl 
the  bad  eon!  go^"  I  askedr/<  *^To  HoU,'^  lie  aiw 
swei-ed.  ^'  Bid  you  consider  <  ^iien  feeftn'eh«nd,f ^  I 
said,  ^^^irhen  you  attempted  to  destroy '  yourselfi 
whether  yout  own  soid  would  have  gone  tO'Hea^ 
Ten  or  tQ  HeU?"    Ha  wm  siyieiit;  so  I  aiked 
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whether  he  had  not  been  a  bad  boy.  He  confessed 
it  plainly  enough  by  bis  gestures,  but  he  said 
nothing.}  the  sweat  dropped  again  from  his  nose, 
ai  before.  '^  Then  your  poor  soul,  must  have  gone 
to  Hell/'  I  said ;  "  it  was  not  fit  for  Hejivw,  And 
do  you  know  what  Hell  is  ?"  He  was  speechlessi 
and  terribly  agitated ;  the  sweat  flowed  in  /streams. 
So  I  resumed.  "  Hell  is  a  place  which  b\M?ns  for 
mer  with  fire  and  brimstone,  and  the  devils  iptir 
Ad  flames.  Think  what  it  would  have  been  to 
have  \mm  ^a3t  th^e,  and>  after  burning  fpj.*  mil- 
]iani' of  y^arp,  to  burn  as  n^any  piore,  and  myer 
10  be  nearer  to  an  end  of  it  The  Prini^  of  tl^ 
]>eviU  made  sure  of  getting  you  into  this  horrible 
Idngdmn  oi  his ;  i^nd  therefore,  whilst  yoiMr  soul 
waft  a  wicked  soul*  and  tp  giv§  you  no  chance  of 
mfientancei  be  put  it  intQ  your  head  to  hang  your^ 
ttdjf.  But  you  had  ft  good,  a  gradons,  and  a 
powerful  friend,  close  at  hand,  who^^  yon  never 
ihoii^  of;  OM  who  would  not  (puffer  the  devil  to 
h«ire  his  own  way;  one  who  wm  determined  to 
m^^yoar  soul  frcnn  HbU,  if  poi^pible.  So  he  sent 
tb»  people  to  loose  yon  dpwp  bi^fpr^  you  were 
quit^  dead ;  and  tbus  he  disappointed^  the  d^yil*  I 
h<^»  for  ev^r;  for  now  you  may  get  to  H^s^ven  if 
you,  will*  by  his  fiarther  blessing.  Tell  me  then 
niiAt;  you  think  of  the  wonderful  meripy  of  this 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  God ;  tell  me  whe- 
ther you  think  that  he  loved  you ;  tell  me  whethejr 
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you  think  that  you  ought  to  love  Mm  in  return. 
O  love  him,  and  obey  him,  and  thank*  hinu,  whilst 
you  live.  Youi*' soul  'still  lives' only  ito  show,  its 
gratitude.  It  miglirt  have  been  tossing  about  at 
this  instant  in' ^  lake  ^ofragiwg'fire;'dn4lie/ midst 
of  devils  and  wicked  m«fn;' ncyw  hillay  nsaunt  to 
Heaven,  and  be  in*  joy  witli'sai]it&^end>aiige}s>tand 
God  himself.^  ^     /•'      i     .-       '..  •     o    ■-. 

Here  I  stopped;  and  a  short'  time  before  his 
tears  had  begun  to  flow:  ''  They  now  >  mingled 
with  his  sweat,  and  coursed  down  hisi  cheeks  in 
torrents.  I  left  him  to  himself,  and  beg«Ui  talking 
to  the  mistress  of  the  house  in  this  manner,  with 
the  view  of  being  uiseftd  to  him  widiont  appearing 
to  intend  it,  or  troubling  him  to  think  bow  to 
answer  me.  "  The  saving  of  tliis  'boy's  life  is  a 
most  merciful  providence,  Mrs.  Bates.  He  has 
been  a  very  wicked  boy,  far  beyond  what  yaw 
know  of  him.  The  stealing  of  his  master's  pro- 
perty is  nothing  in  comparison  df  bis  behaviour*to 
his  poor  dying  father.  God » says,  *  thou  shalt  not 
steal;'  that  commandment,  indeed,  he  bro^e,  wfaidi 
was  bad  enough.  God  says,  '  honour  thy  father ;' 
that  commandment  he  broke  also;*  and  to  make  it 
the  more  sinful,  it  was  at  a  time  when  his  father 
stood  most  in  need  of  acts  of  kindness  and  duty ; 
when  he  was  lying  upon  his  death-bed,  and  even 
breathing  his  last  sigh.  In  short,  his  poor  father 
left  this  world  with  the  terrible  anguish  oi  think- 
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ing  that  God's  vengeance  would  needs  pursue  this 
son,  'thankless  and  depraved  as  he  was.  And  so 
it  seemed  likely  to  be.  God  gave  him  up  to  the 
devil  'for  a  season^  and  the  devil  pushed  him  on  to 
diebyjhis  own  hand.  ; If  that  had  been  done,  I 
shuddeor:  to  think  of  the  w-eeping,  and  wailing,  and 
gnashing  rof  teetibt,  which  would  have  been  his 
portion  now  and  for  ever.  By  the  goodness  of 
God  he  has  been  spared.  But  what  will  be  the 
consequence  ?  Will  it  be  such  as  God  mercifiilly 
wishes,  or  will  this  boy  suffer  the  devil  to  obtain 
thia  mastery  of  him  again.?"  "  I  hope  not.  Sir," 
said  Mrs.  Batesj  "  After  such  a  narrow  escape, 
it  would  be  the  same  as  throwing  his  soul  away, 
and  defying  God  himself."  "  Yes,  indeed,"  I 
resumed,  "  and  woe  betide  him  who  defies  God ! 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
ever-living  God !  And  the  more  good  and  mer- 
ciful he  has  been  to  anybody,  the  more  should  that 
person  fear  him ;  for  divine  goodness  and  mercy, 
when  they  are  slighted,  and  abused,  and  provoked, 
are  the  most  terrible  things  in  the  world  to  have 
for  our  enemies.  If  a  man  of  great  power  who  had 
shown  us  no  former  kindness,  and  to  whom,  there- 
fore, we  were  not  guilty  of  ingratitude,  should 
chance  to  be  angry  with  us,  we  might  find  some  way 
to  pacify  him,  by  appealing  to  his  mercy,  and  by 
stirring  up  his  pity  and  compassion,  and  thus  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  forbear  to  exercise  his  power  in 
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our  destructifMi.  But  if  we  offend  goodness  and 
merey^  often  tried  and  experienced,  there  is  no 
help  for  us;  pity  and  eompassion  liave  already 
done  their  work  in  vain ;  we  eannot  fly  to  them 
agidn;  they  are  worn  out,  and  if  God  be  the 
offended  being,  nothing  remains  but  wrath,  infinite 
wrath,  and  punishment  in  hell*fire  for  ever.  But 
I  hope,  as  you  do,  Mrs.  Bates,  that  this  pow  boy 
will  be  able,  by  Grod's  help,  to  resist  die  devil  in 
future,  and  to  repent  seriously  of  all  his  sins,  and 
to  become  quite  a  new  person.  He  may,  if  he 
will,  and  if  God  should  not  be  so  emended  again 
as  to  forsake  him," 

After  this,  turning  to  the  boy  himself,  I  asked 
him,  now  that  he  understood  more  of  the  matter, 
whether  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had  done,  and 
diat  he  had  been  a  bad  boy ;  and  whether  he  now 
resolved  to  love  God  in  ftiture,  in  return  for  God's 
great  love  towards  hkn,  and  far  q»aring  him  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  repentance.  When 
he  had  absented  partly  by  w<H*ds  and  partly  by 
gestures,  I  asked  him  again,  if  he  thought  that 
God  eauU  forgive  him  entirely  on  the  supposition 
of  his  repentance.  Here  he  looked  up,  and  said, 
"  To  be  sure.  Sir,  he  can  forgive  me,  if  he  will.'' 
'^  How  V^  I  inquired,  and  he  was  silent.  ^^  Cer- 
tainly, indeed,  he  can,"  I  said ;  '*  but  can  you  tell 
me,  what  it  is,  which  has  made  it  possible  fmr  God 
to  fergiv^  the  wicked,  in  case  of  their  repentance  f^ 
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A  i^nk  d^rknasis  overspread  him  now,  aod  he  was 
quite  b^i^ted  aud  bewildered.  His  eountenauce 
Wft§.  th^t  q£  one  who  ^w  before  im>  difficulty  iii  the 
ftbi^g*  wd  WW  ^uddellly  began  to  doubt,  because 
^,  :quqaiticm  was  raised  by  me.  *^  Suppose  a  man," 
l^mA^  '\  were  to  commit  a  murder ;  might  not  the 
]$9^  pardon  him  if  he  pleased  to  do  so  ?"  '^  Yes, 
Sill"  be.  Answei?ed.  ^'  And  iwuld  not  the  king,"  I 
fwidy  f^  be. palled  merciful  for  doing  so  ?"  '^  Yes,"  he 
Answef^ed  again.  ^'  9ut  would  he  be  just  ?"  I  asked. 
}{er^  he.  hesitated.  "  Would  it  be  just  towards 
t^.  fiends  .pf  tbi^  murdered  person/'  I  said,  ''  to 
pardon  the  murderer?  Would  it  be  just  towards 
th^  whole  /^UPtry  to  let  a  murderer  go  free? 
W4Ul4  ^^  othem  ba  encouraged  by  the  merciful 
^jiyioi^cp  of  th«t  king  tp  wmmit  the  same  enor- 
mpua  pr^n^  .$md  «o  our  security  of  life  and  limb 
iVRN^d  b§  greatly  lessened?".  He  shook  his  head 
Kl  tjb^^  md  §eem^d  to  allow  that  it  would  not  be 
jffk^fn  the  )mg  tp  pardon  a  murderer.  '^  But  the 
lopag  fftn  pardon  ^  murderer*  if  he  pleases ;  cannot 
hei?" jlftdced,  as  before,  *'  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied. 
ff,  ^w/*  I  s«d, "  it  is  possible  for  the  king  to  be 
9949^^  withput  b^ng  just ;  but  can  God  be  so  V^ 
{Je  b^itated  again ;  so  I  said,  '^  No,  indeed,  he 
mm  no  mor^i  cease  to  be  just  than  he  can  cease  to 
be  Qp4-  JSven  whilst  he  is  merciful  he  must  be 
ju^  tpQ.  If  God,  there&re,  be  always  just,  must 
lie  uQt  puwh  ^  ?    How  then  can  he  forgive  it. 
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even  although   the  sinner   be    sorry  for    having 
broken  his  laws,  and  be  a  sincere  penitent  ?" 

My  poor  boy  could  not  extricate  himself  from 
this  diflEiculty.  It  occurred  to  me,  suddenly  to  try 
to  open  his  mind  in  the  following  manner :  "  Sup- 
pose," I  said,  "  that  you  were  servant  to  a  master 
who  had  a  great  many  valuable  things  in  his  house, 
and  that  one  morning,  being  veiy  mischievous,  you 
broke  them  all  to  pieces ;  but  that  in  the  evening 
you  repented  of  what  you  had  done,  and  wished  it 
undone;  could  it  be  undone  by  your  sorrow,  and 
your  wishes  ? "  "  No,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  it  could 
never  be  undone  at  all."  "  Well  then,"  I  said, 
**  how  will  your  master  act  ?  Suppose  him  in- 
clined to  be  merciful,  and  to  forgive  you ;  would  it 
not  be  contrary  to  wisdom  and  justice  to  let  you  oflF 
without  punishment  ? "  "I  ought  to  be  punished/' 
he  answered,  "  certainly."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  both 
for  your  own  sake,  and  for  your  master's  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  all  other  servants.  Suppose,  theii> 
this  good  master  of  yours,  willing  to  accommodate 
mattex*s  without  entirely  ruining  you,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  be  foolishly  merciful  without 
some  regard  to  justice,  should  offer*  ia  accept  your 
sorrow  and  penitence,  in  ca^aiof  your* replacing 
the  things  which  you  had  broken  ;  thiig  would  be 
very  merciful  in  him,  and  the  veiy  least  that  he 
would  have'  a  right  in  justice  to.  demand  of  you  ; 
yet  it  might  cause  you  to  be  shut  up  in  a  jail  for 
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the  rest  of  your  life.  For  you  could  not  pay  the 
CQst,  could  you?"  "  No,  indeed.  Sir,"  he  replied, 
"  I  have  not  a  farthing  in  the  world.  This  would 
be  utter  ruin  to  me."  *^  Suppose  then,"  I  said, 
"  he  should  declare  that  he  woidd  be  content  if 
another  person  paid  down  the  price  in  your  stead." 
"  That  woidd  be  very  kind  of  him,"  answered  the 
boy ;  "  but  it  would  do  me  no  good ;  for  I  could 
never  find  anybody  to  pay  for  me.  How  should 
I  be  able  to  pay  again  ? " 

We  were  now  upon  the  verge  of  the  Christian 
scheme  of  atonement ;  but  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  to  pursue  the  train  of  my  reasoning  any 
further.  It  required,  however,  two  or  three  conver- 
sations to  give  him  an  adequate  idea  of  this  great 
mystery  of  godliness ;  that  all  mankind  were  in  a 
similar  condition  to  that  which  is  described  above ; 
all  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  without  anything 
to  pay  which  might  satisfy  God's  justice,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  exercise  his  mercy;  that  in  this 
situation  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  a  person 
therefore  of  incomparable  worth  and  dignity, 
stepped  in  between  his  Father's  wrath  and  us 
miserable  sinners ;  took  voluntarily  upon  himself 
the  punishment  due  to  sinful  men ;  paid  the  whole 
debt  which  was  against  us;  and  placed  every 
humble  contrite  sinner,  in  a  covenant  of  grace  and 
mercy  with  God  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and 
the  gift  of  eternal  life.    When  I  had  led  him,  step 
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0&et  i^tep,  to  thid  point,  th6  red  wall  easy.  A  Kdt^d 
of  light  had  no#  brokeini  in  up6n  him  i  )i^  J^fexAi^Ai 
not  only  to  understand,  but  to  valud  thiid  ^oVetiahf, 
and  to  be  smcerely  desirdu^  of  ttittifyiUkg  W 
acceptance  of  it  by  a  ^tlbBe  act  in  the' My  hiaftk^ 
of  God  himself.    And  so  he  did; 
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The  last  case  which  I  shall  mention  id^  that  of  a 
young  lady,  who  was  accompanied  by  botb'lMtf 
parents,  Mr*  and  MrSi  Wynne,  whom  I  had  imowsi 
a  long  time  bfefore  they  came  to  'reside  w  kny 
parish.  "My  daughter  is  a  poor  thnid  liMiH 
thing,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  as  she  entered^  leading 
her  by  the  hand,  *'  and  I  have  brought  her  myself 
to  keep  up  her  spirits."  "Oh!"  I  replied;  **  I 
am  always  glad  to  see  a  mother  upon  suclr  an 
occasion  as  this.  It  shows  the  interest  whi^  yott 
take  in  the  (Ceremony,  4nd  that  yoU  Wishyntir 
daughter  to  understand  how  importaht  yoli  ttdnk 
it."  Thus  I  gave  her  obliquely  somef  insthrttiDtl 
which  I  siispected  might  bfrtiseftd  to  hi^j-  B\a 
had  no  time  td  reply ;  for  Mr.  ^  Wynne,  HflaoiMi 
gouty,  had  now  entered,  and  said  immediAtdy,' "  1 
hope,  Br.  W&rton,  you  wiH  be  gentle  With'  fOcft 
Emily;  for  she  has  put  herself  into  a  gf  eat  tM^idi^ 
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timi  about  coming  to  you."  ''  I  am  much  pleased 
with  hesu'ing  it/'  I  answered ;  "  it  is  very  amiable ; 
iKHne  young  persons  come  to  me  with  a  careless^ 
or  even  a  confident  air ;  and  I  conclude  that  they 
aire  not  impressed  with  a  proper  idea  of  what  they 
ai^  about  to  undertake.  But  Miss  Wynne  has 
beeii  inore  thoroughly  instructed^  and  feels  her 
rituation  as  she  ought." 

I  then  advanced  to  Miss  Wynne  herself^  who 
wan  a  delicate^  but  tall  and  beautiful  young 
Woman^  and  evidently  the  darling  of  her  father 
and  mother ;  One  whotn  probably  they  could  not 
trust  out  of  their  own  sight.  To  reassure  her,  I 
took  hef  by  the  hand^  and  said,  with  the  utmost 
mildness,  smiling  at  the  same  time,  "  You  shall 
examine  m^^  Miss  Wynne,  if  you  please;  that 
wiB  be  just  as  well,  or  even  better  than  the  usual 
Way."  "  Oh !  Sir,"  she  replied  m  a  tremor,  "  I 
oottld  not  ask  you  a  single  question,  I  am  sure." 
"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  "  she  has  got  into  such 
a  flutter,  that  it  is  a  chance  whether  she  will  be 
able  to  answer  any  of  yours.  Dr.  Warton."  "  Per- 
haips  I  shall  not  ask  any,"  I  said.  ''  Oh!"  she 
ropliBd,  "  that  will  be  charming;  that  will  be 
y^sy  kind  of  you  indeed ;  she  will  like  that  exceed- 
ingly} you  will  quite  win  her  heart."  ''  I  shall 
)te  vejy  proud  of  such  a  conquest,"  I  said ;  "  but 
where  shall  we  have  our  conversation^  Miss 
Wynne?     Shall  we  walk  out  into  the  garden. 
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and  discuss  the  great  points  of  theology,  as  we 
pace  along  in  some  sheltered  alley,  or  sitting 
under  a  wide-spreading  umbrageous  tree ;  or  shaU 
we  reniain  here,  and  beg  of  your  papa  and  mamma 
to  help  us  ?"  The  thought  of  going  out  with  me 
alone,  and  the  dreadful  soupd  of  the  difficult  word, 
theology,  I  believe,  threw  her  into  a  fever  of 
alarm,  and  she  caught  hold  of  her  mother's  arm, 
and  looked  up  to  her  with  a  supplicating  counte- 
nance, manifestly  wishing  that  we  might  all  stay 
where  we  were.  So  Mrs.  Wynne  said,  "  We  will 
all  remain  here.  Dr.  Warton,  if  you  please ;  but  I 
and  Mr.  Wynne  cannot  pretend  to  help  you.  It 
will  be  very  short,  I  presume."  "  Let  us  all  sit 
down,"  I  said. 

This  being  done,  after  a  little  pause  I  began 
thus.  "  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  moment ; 
I  mean  the  going  to  be  confirmed.  The  exami- 
nation is  little  in  comparison ;  the  thing  itself,  the 
undertaking  to  perform  the  vows  that  were  made 
for  us  by  others,  that  might  well  alarm  anybody 
who  thought  seriously  about  it.  If,  indeed,  a 
person  were  firmly  resolved  with  respect  to  the 
vows,  and  considered  the  performance  of  them  «k 
real  pleasure,  and  not  a  heavy  yoke ;  tiien  such  a 
person  might  be  alarmed  about  the  examination, 
lest,  being  found  unfit  for  the  ceremony,  the  pri- 
vileges of  confirmation  might  for  the  present  be 
lost.     These  are  the  true  fears,  and  they  are  very 
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reasonable  ;  and  the  better  Miss  Wynne  has  been 
taught,  the  more  she  will  feel  tlxem.  But  they 
may  be  carried  too  far.  The  fear  of  the  exami- 
nation might  disqualify  one  for  being  examined 
altogether ;  and  the  fear  of  the  undertaking  might 
make  us  dilatory  in  ccflning  forward,  as  we  ought 
to  do,  to  ratify  in  our  own  persons,  with  all  due 
solemnity,  our  acceptance  of  the  Christian  cove- 
nant which  is  so  infinitely  important  to  us." 

Thus  I  thought  proper  to  speak,  having  no  suspi- 
cion then  that  these  considerations  were  the  causes 
of  the  young  lady's  fears,  and  being  fully  assured 
that  they  had  never  entered  into  the  view  of  her 
parents,  who  had  no  other  maxims  than  those  of 
the  great  world  in  which  they  lived ;  yet  with  the 
hope  of  communicating  right  principles,  if  I  could. 
The  task,  however,  seemed  likely  to  be  too  diflGl- 
cult  for  me.  When  I  stopped,  Mr.  Wynne  im- 
mediately exclaimed,  having  hardly  borne  with 
me  so  long,  "  Oh !  Dr.  Warton,  you  make  it  too 
serious  an  aflfair.  We  all  know  it  to  be  a  form 
which  custom  has  established,  and  with  which, 
therefore,  we  must  all  comply.  Nobody's  daugh- 
ters oome  fully  out  into  the  world  until  they  have 
been  confirmed.  It  is  very  well  and  very  proper, 
to  be  sure;  I  say  nothing  against  that ;  but  it 
need  not  be  magnified  so  much.  You  are  no 
Methodist^  Dr.  Warton.  Besides,  it  frightens 
poor  Emily  the  more  to  hear  it  talked  of  in  that 
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manner/*  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  catching  up 
her  husband's  tone ;  "  Mid  I  have  no  wish  that 
Emily  should  be  too  serious.  She  will  be  unfit 
for  the  society  in  which  she  ought  to  live ;  and, 
instead  of  enjoying  cheerfulness  and  harmless 
gaiety,  will  mope  away  hef  time  in  the  company 
of  a  few  devotees,  who  will  in  the  end  make  her 
as  gloomy  as  the  best  of  them.  I  do  not  admire 
such  characters,  Dr.  Warton,  I  assure  you«  i 
have  kept  Emily  out  of  the  way  of  them  with  the 
greatest  care,  for  the  benefit  of  h^  health  and 
spirits.  I  should  not  like  to  see  her  pale  and 
fanaticaL" 

Here  Mrs.  Wynne  recollected,  I  suppose^  some 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  whom  she  was  accuS'* 
tomed  to  deride  as  over  religious^  and  whose  com-^ 
plexion  had  taken  a  sallow  tinge,  as  she  might 
have  thought,  fi-om  the  internal  working  of  her 
principles.  However,  she  laughed  excessively  at 
her  own  combinati(»i  of  pale  and  fanatical,  and 
repeated  the  words,  lest  this  effusion  of  her  wit 
should  be  lost  upon  me.  I  watched  the  young 
lady  attentively  during  these  speeches,  and  per^ 
ceived  very  clearly  that  she  was  not  pleased  with 
them,  for  she  blushed  deeply%  It  will  be  well 
for  her,  I  thought  with  myself,  if  she  goes  out 
into  the  world  with  one  single  correct  noticm  of 
her  main  object  in  life>  under  the  guidance  of 
such  parents.    She  is  going  solemnly  to  renounce 
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pomp  and  vanity,  and  yet  her  first  step  after  the 
renunciation  will  be  to  plunge  into  it,  by  their 
own  scheme  for  her  happiness.  Was  ever  any- 
thing so  preposterous  as  this  practice  ?  Providence 
places  her  in  my  way,  surely,  that  I  may  endea-^ 
tour  to  preoccupy  her  mind  with  something  good. 
But  how  to  accomplish  it,  that  is  the  great 
question. 

These  reflections  passed  in  my  mind,  whilst 
Mrs.  Wynne  was  laughing.  When  she  ceased^ 
I  said  immediately,  holding  up  my  fore-finger,  and 
nodding  my  head  significantly,  and  speaking  ivith 
a  mixture  of  seriousness  and  badinage— that  is, 
with  a  tone  of  badinage,  which  did  not  prevent 
them  fix>m  seeing  that  I  was  serious — "  I  shall 
make  the  best  tutor  for  Miss  Wynne,  I  perceive ; 
only  I  am  afraid  that  she  will  soon  leave  oflP  fear- 
ing me,  as  she  does  a  little  now  perhaps.  But  I 
shall  be  content,  if  she  feels  that  degree  of  respect 
for  my  authority  which  a  pupil  should  feel  towards 
a  tutor.  Will  you  accept  me  for  a  tutor  on  this 
condition.  Miss  Wynne?"  I  said,  turning  to  the 
young  lady  herself,  and  she  replied  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  "  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  Sir> 
if  you  will  instruct  me  on  any  terms/'  "  Well 
then,**  I  resumed,  "  I  must  magnify  my  oflGlce,  and 
even  for  my  own  sake  not  allow  it  to  be  thought 
that  I  sit  here  merely  in  form  to  sign  certificates. 
I  cannot  agree  with  your  good  papa  in  his  doc- 
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trine  of  confinnation,  that  it  is  custom  chiefly 
which  makes  it  of  any  obligation,  and  that  it  is  a 
fit  prelude  to  the  bringing  out  young  ladies  into 
the  world.  Besides,  I  wish  you  to  profit  by  the 
ceremony,  and  I  trust  that  you  will.  But  this  is 
very  unlikely,  if  you  go  to  it  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
a  mere  ceremony,  and  nothing  more.  Even  with 
the  risk  of  alanning  you,  therefore,  I  ought  to 
magnify  the  ceremony  as  well  as  my  own  office. 
But  in  fact  it  needs  not  to  be  magnified,  except  in 
sober  truth.  When  we  recollect,  that  it  was  in- 
stituted by  the  great  and  holy  Apostles  them- 
selves ;  that  they  visited  the  Christian  assemblies 
to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  new 
Christians,  to  confirm  them  in  their  faith  and 
practice,  and  to  procure  the  Holy  Spirit  for  their 
guidance  and  help;  without  fiirther  consideration 
it  acquires  in  our  eye  a  sanctity  and  an  awe,  which 
place  it  in  a  high  rank  amongst  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  as  a  first  principle,  from  which  we  must  set 
out  towards  perfection;  and,  therefore,  the  true 
wisdom  in  us  is  not  to  think  lightly  of  it,  as  an 
idle  practice,  sanctioned  only  by  custom,  but  to 
regard  it  as  of  apostolical  origin,  and  abounding  in 
uses,  which  it  behoves  us  to  discover  and  realize. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  world,  I  mean  the  great 
world  in  which  Providence  appoints  you  to  live, 
does  not  view  it  in  this  serious  light.     But  I  fear 
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the  world  is  in  the  wrong  in  this,  as  it  is  in  too 
many  other  important  things ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  well  fortified  with  sound  opinions  and  firm 
resolutions,  before  you  go  into  it.  The  going  into 
it  is  a  tremendous  experiment  for  the  young. 
Cheerfulness  and  gaiety  are  natural  to  them,  and 
they  are  delightfiil  to  us  all  to  see.  But  they  are 
not  the  ends  of  our  being.  We  are  much  too 
valuable  to  put  om-selves  on  so  low  an  estimate, 
as  to  imagine  that  we  are  happy  and  have  attained 
our  main  object,  if  we  are  cheerful  and  gay. 
With  innocence,  indeed,  my  dear  Miss  Wynne, 
you  may  be  always  safely  cheerful  and  gay ;  but 
alas  for  those  who  are  cheerful  and  gay  without 
it !  The  innocence,  however,  of  which  I  speak,  is 
not  what  the  world,  indulgent  to  faidts,  would  call 
so ;  namely,  a  freedom  from  gross  crimes ;  but  a 
real  abstinence  fi-om  everything,  gross  or  minute, 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  Gospel.  We  shall 
be  tried,  not  by  the  maxims  of  the  world,  but  by 
the  Gospel ;  so  by  the  Gospel  we  should  live,  and 
cultivate  the  Gospel-character.  Indeed  this  is  the 
character  at  which  we  profess  to  aim,  when  we  are 
questioned  by  the  bishop  in  our  confirmation,  and 
the  consciousness  of  falling  short  of  it,  in  after- 
life, in  whatever  degree,  if  such  be  the  case,  ought 
to  inspire  us  with  a  proportionate  feeling  of  pain 
and  sorrow.  If  the  coimtenance  of  the  negligent 
Christian  be  still  merry,  yet  the  heart,  I  am  sure. 
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should  be  sad ;  for  there  will  be  reason  enough  to 
make  it  so. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Wynne,"  I  said,  without  pausing, 
whilst  I  turned  my  face  towards  him,  "  if  you  con- 
sidered me  no  Methodist  before,  you  will  certainly 
consider  me  one,  I  fear,  after  this.  But  we  must 
not  deceive  ourselves  by  names.  If  I  were  the 
greatest  fanatic  in  the  world,  the  doctrine  which  I 
have  laid  down  would  be  true  nevertheless,  and  must 
not  be  rejected  under  the  pretence  of  its  coming 
from  a  suspicious  quarter ;  for  most  assuredly  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  I  speak  to  you  too,  my 
good  Madam,"  I  said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Wynne ; '"  I 
suspect  that  you  have  both  of  you  represented  the 
matter  in  a  lower  view  than  it  ought  to  be,  for  the 
sake  of  upholding  Miss  Wynne's  spirits  and  firm- 
ness to  bear  this  formidable  examination.  But,  if 
I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  she  will  like  my 
j&ankness  best.  I  am  persuaded,  she  would  not 
like  to  be  deceived  in  a  thing  which  is  really  of 
great  consequence,  by  having  it  insinuated  to  her 
that  it  is  of  little  or  none.  The  intercourse  of  life,, 
and  the  kind  offices  flowing  from  it,  are  very 
agreeable  and  very  necessary  too  ;>  nor  do  I  blimie 
the  accomplishments  which  seem  expedient  to 
qualify  young  persons  to  move  in  the  society  of 
their  equals  with  a  graceful  eade  and  projMiety, 
But  it  should  never  be  fwrgotten,  that  iJiera  are 
more  important  thmgs  than  these,  and  that  the 
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main  p(mit  may  be  secured  without  them.  They 
certainly  contribute  nothing  towards  it.  If  they 
£d,  what  would  become  of  all  the  lower  ranks  of 
human  beings,  whose  souls  are  not  less  dear  to 
God  than  ours  ?  The  study  of  those  accomplish- 
ments  first,  and  afterwards  the  display  of  them, 
may  impede,  but  can  by  no  possibility  promote  the 
attainment  of  that  main  point  Let  Miss  Wjrnne 
bear  this  in  mind,  and  she  will  not  value  them,  or 
any  of  the  pleasures  which  they  purchase,  beyond 
their  true  worth.  They  will  all  sink  to  their 
proper  level,  that  of  being  blanks  in  our  existence. 
Tliey  will  stiU,  indeed,  be  proper  for  many,  and 
^e  <iie  same  charm  to  society ;  but  to  those  who 
are  duly  serious,  because  they  know  their  great 
destinies,  it  will  be  nothing  to  rest  upon  as  an 
end ;  it  will  be  only  a  passing  charm,  whilst  they 
are  advancing  steadily  in  the  right  road  of  life, 
and  never  lose  sight  of  the  real  end  of  their 
being." 

'  Mr.  and  MreJ.  Wynne  were  both  of  them  very 
WKMisy  during  this  long  speech  of  mine,  and  would 
have  interrupted  me  again  and  again ;  but  I  was 
determined  to  preserve  the  authority  of  my  station, 
and  I  therefore  repressed  all  their  attempts  by 
raising  my  tone  at  the  instant,  and  assuming  more 
aoLegomty.  When  they  were  patient,  I  relaxed 
from  my  higher  flight,  and  came  down  to  the 
moderate  tenor  <rf  conversation.    Now  they  were 
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at  fill!  libei-ty  to  speak  their  own  sentiments,  and 
to  controvert  mine.  I  waited  for  them  in  silence, 
and  was  gratified  with  observing  that  my  catechu- 
men was  not  at  all  disturbed,  as  if  she  was  now 
for  the  first  time  informed  of  something  wliich 
was  disagreeable  to  her,  but  more  and  more  com- 
posed and  tranquil.  In  fact,  as  I  learnt  after- 
wards, she  had  been  brought  up  by  a  governess 
who  was  a  most  excellent  woman,  and  whose  lan- 
guage on  every  main  point  had  accorded  with  my 
own ;  and,  although  Miss  Wynne  was  not  regu- 
larly initiated  in  the  whole  I'outine  of  time-wasting 
company,  she  had  been  taken  lately  to  two  or 
three  assemblies,  which  she  did  not  scruple  to  call 
very  dull  and  monotonous.  How  long  this  feeling 
would  last  was  another  question.  She  was  too 
young  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  and  there- 
fore found  herself  almost  solitaiy  in  the  midst  of 
a  multitude.  She  heard  nothing  better,  as  she 
leant  upon  her  mother's  arm,  and  was  paraded 
about,  than,  now  and  then, "  Is  that  your  daughter, 
Mrs.  Wyime?  is  that  your  daughter?  I  hope 
you  will  bring  her  to  my  house.  Has  she  been 
to  the  Opera  yet?  Has  she  danced  at  Almack's?" 
One  wave  brought  one  inquirer  of  this  description, 
and  another  wave  another ;  and  so  the  evenings 
passed  without  anything  more  rational,  or  at  least 
without  oflfering  any  opportunity  to  herself,  either 
of  improving  or  exercising  her  own  understanding. 
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When  any  person  condescended  to  speak  to  her 
personally,  it  was  merely  to  ask  her  whether  she 
was  not  delighted  with  the  throng,  the  hum,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  scene ;  but  no  answer  was 
expected,  because  none  was  anticipated  that  was 
not  in  unison  with  the  raptures  of  the  inquirers. 
Miss  Wynne,  however,  as  it  seems,  was  original 
enough  to  think  for  herself,  and  to  think  differ- 
ently. She  neither  liked  the  scene  itself,  nor  the 
part  which  she  played  in  it,  nor  her  own  finery. 
In  short,  she  dreaded  such  things  as  yet  even 
more  than  an  examination. 

When  I  had  finished,  after  a  short  pause,  Mrs. 
Wynne  exclaimed  sarcastically,"  What  good  people 
we  should  all  be  if  we  followed  your  maxims, 
t)r.  Warton ! "  "  Well,  my  dedr  Madam,"  I  re- 
plied, in  the  same  tone, "  and  is  it  any  harm  that  we 
should  all  be  good  people  ?  Will  the  world  be 
the  worse  for  it,  or  shall  we  ourselves  be  the  worse 
for  being  good?"  "Poh!  poh!  Dr.  Warton," 
she  cried,  rather  angrily,  "  you  know  what  I  mean 
by  being  good.  There  is  an  excess  which  is 
odious  to  all  but  those  who  fall  into  it ;  and  we 
have  good  authority.  Dr.  Warton,  I  presume  you 
will  allow,  not  to  be  righteous  over-much."  '*  I 
fear,  my  dear  Madam,"  I  said  calmly,  "  you  mis- 
take that  text  of  Scripture.  We  are  told  imme- 
diately afterwards,  on  the  same  authority,  not  to 
be  over- wicked.     Would  you  then  argue  that  God 
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is  not  offended  except  with  enormous  crimes^  or 
that  he  will  tolerate  any  wickedness  at  all  ? "  She 
hesitated;  so  I  proceeded.  "We  are  told  also 
not  to  be  over-wise ;  but  do  you  imagine  that  we 
can  be  too  wise,  in  heavenly  wisdom  at  least? 
No,  no ;  it  is  worldly  wisdom,  it  is  worldly-mind- 
edness,  it  is  all  cunning  and  subtlety  for  worldly 
ends,  against  which  we  are  guarded  and  admo- 
nished ;  yes,  and  against  all  knowledge  too,  which 
merely  puffs  up  the  mind,  without  making  us  bet- 
ter men.  Everything  of  this  sort  we  must  despise 
and  abandon,  if  we  would  be  truly  wise ;  that  is, 
wise  unto  salvation.  And  with  respect  to  right- 
eousness, which  the  whole  Gospel  inculcates,  which 
we  are  commanded  to  cultivate  to  the  very  utmost, 
as  we  yalue  our  future  condition  in  the  next  world, 
do  you  think  it  possible  for  us  to  have  too  much 
of  it?"  "Then  what  does  the  expression  Mean, 
Dr.  Warton  ?"  she  asked,  evidently  with  a  tone  of 
irritation,  but  controlling  herself  as  well  as.  she 
^ould.  ^' Why,  my  dear  Madam,"  I  said  mikUy, 
"^  the  Gospel-righteoueoiesB  embraces  ali  virtue^ 
^nd  all  piety,  and  every  Christian  grace ;  and  for 
what  piu^se  we  cam^  into  tiie  worlds  except  it 
were  to  acquire  daily-  more'  and  more  of  these 
excellent  things,  I  cannot  imagina  But  right*'- 
eousness  is  sometimes  used  in  a  low^  sense,  aiid 
fiwp  the  single  virtue  of  justice.  If,  therefore,  it 
had  been  said  in  your  &mous  text,  ^  be  not  over* 
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just/  I  think  you  would  have  understood  it  at  once 
to  mean  that  justice  must  not  be  pushed  beyond 
equity.  Of  true  justice,  indeed,  there  cannot  be 
an  excess ;  but  what  men  loosely  call  justice  may 
be  exercised  with  an  undue  severity.  All  rigour 
and  unmercifulness,  therefore,  in  the  exaction  of 
common  justice  is  here  forbidden ;  no  virtue,  my 
dear  Madam,  no  goodness,  no  piety;  we  cai^ 
never  have  enough  of  these." 

Here  Mr.  Wynne  exclaimed,  rather  pettishly, 
"  But  the  world  could  never  go  on  at  that  rate. 
Dr.  Warton !  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  it ;  you  must 
know  yourself,  that  it  is  idle  even  to  think  of  it.  Dr. 
Warton.  You  would  be  as  bad  as  Don  Quixote, 
if  you  supposed  it  possible  to  reform  the  world 
in  the  manner  and  degree  which  you  seem  to  in- 
sinuate." "  Pardon  me,  my  good  Sir,"  I  said, 
Qalmly,  "  if  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
mean,  when  you  tell  me  that  the  world  could  never 
go  on  at  that  rate;  You  do  not  mean,  surely,  that 
the  world  would  absolutely  stand  still,  or  come  to  an 
end  ? "  "  Poh !  poh  I  Dr.  Waiix)n,"  he  cried,  irri- 
tated a  little  as  Mrs.  Wynne  had  been,  and  using 
tlie  same  expression,  ''  my  meaning  is  evident 
enough;  it  could  not  go  on  as  it  is;  everything 
must  -be  changed."  ".Well,  my  dear  Sh%"  I  said 
calmly  as  before, "  and  what  necessity  is  there  that 
it  should  go  on  as  it  is^  and  that  &ere  should  not 
be  an  entire  change  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite 
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sure  that  if  it  does  go  on  as  it  is  without  some 
great  change,  the  persons  who  constitute  what  is 
called  the  world,  will  come  to  a  terrible  end.     I 
am  sure  of  it,  because  the  unerring  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture affii-ms  it.     You  see,  therefore,  Mr.  Wynne, 
that  my  view  of  the  subject  is  the  right  one,  and 
that  there   is  a  most  pressing   necessity  for  the 
change.     Nor  do  I  perceive  that  it  is  of  any  ad- 
vantage, in  any  view,  that  the  world  should  go  on 
as  it  is.     Do  you  think,  for  instance,  that  it  is  of 
any  use  to  the   state,  or  to  particular  families, 
that  private  individuals  should  shoot  one  another 
through  the  head,  to  vindicate  their  own  peculiar 
sense  of  honour  ?  Scripture  commands  us  to  for- 
bear from  offering  affronts,   and  from   avenging 
them,  except  by  the  noble  mode  of  returning  good 
for  evil.     Is  it  difficult  to  see,  which  will  naturally 
produce  happiness,  and  which  misery  to  mankind  ? 
The  sooner,  therefore,  we  change  in  this  respect, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  us.     And  what  vrill  you 
say  of  gaming  ?'* 

"  Abuse  gaming  and  duelling,  Dr.  Warton,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  as  much  as  you  will ;  I  will  not  speak 
a  word  in  their  defence;  I  abominate  them.'* 
"  Very  well,"  I  resumed ;  "  but  the  world  by  no 
means  abominates  them.  The  duellist  and  the 
gamester  are  hot  only  tolerated,  but  honoured 
there ;  yes,  and  I  am  ashamed  and  even  horror- 
struck  when    I  think   of  it,  much  worse  men, 
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the  most  depraved  of  our  species,  are  received 
there,  with  open  arms  too,  although  they  have 
plunged  whole  families  into  the  deepest  distress.'* 
I  pronounced  this  with  correspondent  vehemence, 
and  he  replied  with  warmth  himself,  "  I  agree  ^vith 
you.  Dr.  Warton ;  they  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of 
society ;  they  deserve  to  be  treated  as  mad  dogs." 
"  Then,  my  dear  Sir,"  I  said,  "  the  world  ought 
not  to  go  on  as  it  does.  Here  are  things  which 
require  not  merely  to  be  changed,  but  absolutely 
abolished."  "  But  such  things  were  not  in  my  head. 
Dr.  Warton,"  he  answered,  with  the  suppressed  tone 
of  one  who  is  aware  that  he  has  advanced  a  pro- 
position which  he  is  afterwards  obliged  to  qualify ; 
"  I  was  thinking  only  of  the  common  business  and 
amusements  of  good  society.  They  can  neither 
be  altered,  nor  do  they  require  to  be  altered.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  about  them." 

"  Things  not  vrrong  in  themselves,"  I  said, 
**  often  become  extremely  so,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued to  an  excess,  or  as  if  they  were  the  only  ends 
of  our  existence.  But  let  us  analyse  the  common 
business  of  good  society,  and  see  if  everything  in 
conunon  practice  there  is  so  very  right  as  to  re- 
quire no  alteration.  Do  not  gentlemen  ofiien  sell 
their  own  horses?"  He  granted  it  "Have  you 
not  known,"  I  asked,  "  many  gentlemen  of  your 
own  rank,  who  have  puflfed  off  their  own  horses, 
and  concealed  their  faidts  or  blemishes,  and  thereby 
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sold  them  for  more  than  their  real  value  ? "  He 
could  not  deny  it.  "  Well  then,"  I  said,  "  is  this 
consistent  with  the  high  feeling  of  a  gentleman,  to 
whom  nothing  should  be  familiar  but  the  most 
scrupulous  honour,  and  the  most  perfect  candouTj 
frankness,  and  generosity ;  whatever,  in  ehor%,  i^ 
great  and  noble,  and  nothing  else  ?  Shall  a  gen- 
tleman belie  himself,  and  be  applauded  too,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  paltry  pence  ?  "  **  Custom  allows  ti 
Dr.  Warton,"  he  replied,  rather  crest-fallen ;  but 
soon  he  added,  recovering  himself,  "  what  would 
you  do?  would  you  go  and  say.  Here  is  a  horse^ 
blind,  and  lame,  and  broken- winded ;  who  will  buy 
him  ?  This  would  be  too  ridiculous."  "  Take  the 
contrary  then,"  I  said ; "  would  you  go  and  say.  Here 
is  a  horse  which  I  reconunend  to  anybody  who 
wants  a  good  one ;  he  has  no  blemishes,  or  faults ; 
would  you  say  this,  when  you  know  that  he  has 
both?"  ^' I  would  not  say  it,"  he  answered;  "I 
would  hold  my  tongue."  *'  Well,"  I  said ;  **  and 
what  price  would  you  ask  for  the  horse  ? "  Here 
he  hesitated;  but  at  length  he  replied,  shifting 
the  question  from  himself  upon  others,  "  Why,  I 
believe.  Dr.  Warton,  the  practice  of  the  generality 
is  to  get  as  much  as  they  can."  ^*  Then  their 
practice,"  I  said  with  warmth,  "  is  absolutely  dis- 
honest. It  is  not  only  beneath  the  chariwter  of  a 
gentleman,  to  be  guilty  of  such  petty  tricks  for  a 
little  wretched  gain ;  it  is  a  sort  of  robbery.     Hie 
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knowing  plunder  the  ignorant.  They  ask  a  price 
which  betokens  soundness  and  perfection ;  they  do 
not  say,  perhaps,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  horse 
is  sound  and  perfect ;  but  the  price  implies  it,  as 
well  as  if  they  said  it.  No  custom,  my  dear  Sir, 
can  ever  justify  such  a  practice.  If  it  be  really 
a  custom  to  do  so,  I  am  the  more  shocked  at  it.  It 
shows  how  depraved  we  are,  ahnost  without  see- 
ing it  ourselves.  The  sooner  men  come  to  correct 
feelings  in  such  matters,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
them." 

Here  there  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two. 
My  antagonist  seemed  unable  to  contest  the  point, 
but  unwilling  to  yield  it.  So  I  resumed  the  dis- 
cussion thus.  ''  I  will  tell  you  a  little  history,"  I 
said, ''  which  I  heard  many  years  ago,  and  which, 
however  unlikely,  I  believe  to  have  some  truth 
about  it"  "  Pray  do.  Dr.  Warton,"  replied  Mr. 
Wynne,  bowing,  and  smiling.  **  A  person  of  high 
n^nk  then,"  I  said,  ^*  once  agreed  with  a  great 
horse-dealer,  that  he  would  give  him  eighty  gui* 
beas  for  a  particular  horse,  if  he  liked  him  upon 
trial.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  my  lord 
mounted  on  the  instant,  and  rode  into  the  Park. 
He  was  socm  joined  there  by  (me  of  his  friends, 
who  admired  the  horse  exceedingly,  and  offered 
him  one  hundred  guineas  for  him.  What  should 
he  do?"  "  Why  tell  the  truth  certainly,  in  that 
case,"  Mr.  Wynne  answered  decisively.    "  I  knew 
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you  would  say  so,"  I  replied ;  "  but  his  lordship 
was  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  you,  Mr.  Wynne. 
He  had  more  knowledge  of  the  world,"  I  said, 
bantering  a  little ;  "  indeed,  I  believe  he  prided 
himself  upon  outwitting  his  friend,  and  expected 
to  gain  glory  by  doing  so.  But,  probably,  even 
the  horse-dealers  themselves  despised  him  in  their 
hearts,  although  they  grudged  him  his  gain.  Well, 
but  what  is  this  nobleman  reported  to  have  done  ? 
He  went  back  to  the  horse-dealer,  and  paid  him 
the  eighty  guineas ;  then  he  sent  the  horse  to  his 
friend  on  the  same  day,  and  received  the  hundred 
guineas." 

"  If  that  be  true,"  cried  Mrs.  Wynne,  "  it  is 
monstrous."  "  It  could  not  be  defended  for  a 
moment  on  any  ground,"  Mr.  Wynne  added  withi- 
out  hesitation.  "  No,"  I  said,  "  nor  anything 
approaching  to  it.  There  is  a  total  departure 
from  all  honourable  feeling  in  every  transaction  of 
this  kind.  Think  how  astonishingly  that  man's 
mind  must  have  been  perverted  by  his  intercourse 
with  the  world,  who  could  do  such  a  thing,  and 
appear  afterwards  in  public,  and  even  hug  himself 
with  the  twenty  guineas  in  his  pocket!  I  am 
indignant,  and  use  this  vulgar  expression  on  pur- 
pose to  mark  more  forcibly  my  sense  of  the  shabby 
meanness  of  such  a  man,  so  destitute  of  all  true 
nobleness  of  heart  which  should  be  inseparable 
from  nobleness  of  rank.     But,   to  return  to  the 
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point,  Mr.  Wynne.  Do  you  imagine  that  the 
business  of  the  world  could  not  go  on,  or  that 
good  society  would  be  the  worse  for  it,  if  the 
strictest  uprightness  and  integrity  pervaded  all 
ranks  of  life,  and  all  transactions?  On  the  con- 
trary, with  this  lax  state  of  morals,  fi'om  the 
hawker  and  pedlar  up  to  the  person  of  rank,  who 
is  sometimes  unhappily  no  better,  do  not  doubt 
and  distrust  reign  amongst  us  all  ?  And  what  so 
likely  to  impede  human  business,  and  even  to 
make  the  world  stand  still,  if  that  were  possible, 
as  trade  stands  still,  when  there  is  some  great 
accidental  stagnation  in  it  ? " 

- "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  Dr.  War- 
ton,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne  hastily.  "  You  have  caught 
up  an  expression  about  the  world  standing  still, 
which,  I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Wynne  must  have 
used  in  a  different  sense,  if  he  really  used  it  at  all. 
As  for  myself,  I  speak  only  of  our  own  mode  of 
life,  and  of  the  way  in  which  people  of  our  fortune 
usually  spend  their  time.  It  is  perfectly  innocent, 
and  I  do  not  comprehend  how  it  can  be  changed 
for  the  better.  I  do  not  say,  if  the  gentlemen 
flattered  less,  drank  less,  gamed  less,  fought  less, 
left  their  horses  to  their  grooms,  and  their  coaches 
to  their  coachmen,  that  the  world  could  not  go 
on;  but  I  say  that,  setting  aside  all  profligacy 
and  low  pursuits,  of  which  the  examples  are  few 
when  compared  with  the  immense  numbers  which 
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make  the  mitss  of  good  aociety>  things  prpeaa4 
verjr  well  in  practice ;  veiy  hannlegsly  and  vary 
pleasantly.  People  must  n^et  together ;  they 
ecrnie  here  fpr  that  purpose ;  and  therefore  they 
must  have  their  dinners,  their  assemblies,  theif 
baUs,  their  music,  their  plays,  their  operas,  and 
every  other  amusement  to  put  th^m  in  good 
humour  with  one  another,  and  to  make  things 
go  off  lightly,  without  gloom  or  melancholy,  with* 
out  feeling  that  time  hangs  heavily  upon  mn 
hands,  which  it  would  certainly  do.  Dr.  Wartoo, 
if  we  did  not  provide  so  well  against  all  ennui 
No,  no ;  Emily  here  must  live  as  the  world  now 
does,  and  there&re  it  would  be  a  pity  to  prejudice 
her  against  it." 

'^  Now,  Miss  Wynne,"  I  said,  turning  to  the  ymu^g 
lady  herself,  and  smiling,  "  if  I  had  any  chance  of 
making  a  conquest  of  your  heart  before,  I  shall 
demolish  it  altogether,  I  fear."  "  Not  by  telling 
me,"  she  replied  piodestly,  ^'  the  tme  worth  of  i^fuch 
pleasures  as  I  have  yet  seen.  If  they  are  all  like 
those,  there  is  no  danger  of  my  thinking  too  well 
of  them.  Dr.  Warton;  and  I  hope  my  dear 
mamma,"  sh^  added,  smiling,  "  will  let  me  try  to 
find  something  more  amusing  and  better  to  do.^' 
^^  But,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wynne,  "  would  you  give 
up  ^.11  your  acquaintai^ce,  my  dear  §illy  child,  and 
go  out  of  the  world  ? "  ^^  There  is  no  nepessity  for 
that/'   I  interposed,    ^^even  upon  $nff  piiHoipleij 
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ub1^s»  she  feels  herself  in  any  way  deteriorated  by 
ii^ingling  with  the  world.  Whoever  or  whatever 
it  may  be  which  produces  such  ai^  effect  upon  her, 
she  will  be  in  the  right  to  abandon  it.  The  very 
thing  which  she  is  going  now  to  take  upon  herself 
is  the  renunciation  of  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  wicked  world."  "Yes,  Dr.  Warton,"  she 
oriedy  interrupting  me  with  quickness,  "  it  is  the 
wicked  world  which  she  is  to  renounce.  The 
Catechism  itself  calls  it  the  wicked  world;  so, 
pray  do  not  proscribe  the  innocent  pleasures  of 
common  life."  "  I  fear,  my  dear  Madam,"  I 
said  gently,  "  that  what  you  call  common  life  and 
the  wicked  world  are  one  and  the  same  thing." 
**  How  is  thaty  Pr.  Warton  ? "  she  inquired,  with  a 
countenance  of  surprise.  "  Allow  me  then  to  ask 
you,"  I  said,  "  do  not  Mr.  Wynne  and  yourself 
mix  in  the  very  highest  society  to  be  met  with  in 
this  kingdom?"  She  was  flattered  with  this 
question,  and  answered  the  more  readily,  "  Un^. 
doubtedly  we  do.  Dr.  Warton ;  but  what  of  that?** 
*^  Are  pomps  and  vanities,"  I  asked  again,  "  to  be 
found  only  in  some  lower  rank,  or  chiefly  in  the 
highest  rank  of  all?"  She  hesitated,  but  at  length 
said  that  she  did  not  know  what  pomps  and  vani- 
ties'-meant.  "  Why,"  I  replied,  "  they  mean,  un- 
questionably, the  very  things  that  were  menti<Mied 
a  little  while  ago,  or,  in  one  single  word,  luxury. 
If  you  should  assert,  therefore,  that  luxury,  being 
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relative,  is  to  be  found  in  every  rank,  yet  you 
could  not  deny,  I  think,  that  the  greatest  luxury, 
beyond  all  comparison,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
greatest  rank.  Besides,  in  every  other  rank,  there 
are  other  objects ;  luxury  is  not  the  sole  object ; 
but  in  the  greatest  rank  the  display  and  enjoy- 
ment of  luxury  seem  to  be  the  only  end  of  exist- 
ence :  from  which  I  infer  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
rank  we  must  look  for  the  most  striking  exempli- 
fication of  what  Scripture  calls  the  wicked  world. 
There  is  wickedness  in  every  rank,  because  there 
are  vain  pomps  and  pleasures  either  pursued  or 
courted  in  every  rank ;  but  the  highest  rank  is 
entitled  to  the  appellation  by  a  superior  claim, 
because  pomp,  and  vanity,  and  pleasure,  every 
feature  of  luxury,  constitute  its  common  every-day 
life." 

Now  Mr.  Wynne  interfered,  and  said  drily, 
"  Then  we  are  to  be  reckoned.  Dr.  Warton,  I 
suppose,  by  one  sweeping  calculation  of  this  sort, 
as  wicked  persons  ourselves ;  for  we  certainly  live 
in  tMs  wicked  world."  "  It  is  a  grave  and  awful 
matter  for  consideration,"  I  answered  solemnly; 
"  and  any  mistake  or  self-deceit  about  it  would  be 
terrible.  But  there  are  few  subjects  so  liable  to 
self-deceit  as  this.  When  we  see  a  great  class  of 
mankind,':  all  engaged  in  the  same  career,  em^ 
bracing  amongst  them  the  rank,  the  power,  the 
wealth,  the  talent  of  a  whole  kingdom ;    and  our 
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eye  is  so  familiarised  to  all  their  actions,  as  to 
look  upon  them  with  complacency,  and  nothing 
perhaps  occurs  so  flagrant  or  glaring  as  to  shock 
our  minds,  now  impaired  by  long  habit,  and  inca- 
pable of  judging  accurately, — we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  so  vast  a  number  of  per- 
sons in  such  circumstances  are  under  a  sentence 
of  condenmation.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  very  foolish  to  imagine  that  all  of  them  can 
possibly  be  saved,  when  we  know  positively  from 
Scripture  that  the  number  of  the  saved,  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  condemned,  will  be  lament- 
ably few.  Besides,  it  appears  by  our  former  rea- 
soning, and  by  the  frequent  admonitions  addressed 
to  the  rich  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  number  of  the 
condemned  will  abound  more  especially  in  that 
class.  Now  then,  how  is  any  particular  man  to 
apply  this  to  his  own  profit  ?  Why,  he  must  say 
to  himself,  '  I  belong  to  an  order  of  men,  all  of 
whom  are  in  great  danger,  and  a  vast  majority  of 
whom  will  most  certainly  fall;  how  do  I  differ 
from  the  majority,  so  as  to  be  justified  in  thinking 
that,  if  I  go  on  with  them,  I  shall  not  perish  with 
them  ?  My  fancying  that  I  am  not  a  wicked  per- 
son is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  What  do  I  see  in 
the  others  that  is  wicked,  any  more  than  in  my- 
self? Yet  it  is  certain  that  only  a  few  of  them, 
or  perhaps  none,  will  be  saved;  for  out  of  one 
generation  only  a  few  altogether  will  be  saved. 
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and  the  few  may  not  be  in  the  ordei:  to  which  I 
myself  belong.  If  1  find  then  that  there  ig  no 
difference  between  myself  and  the  others  in  all 
the  great  features  of  the  order,  I  must  destine 
myself  to  the  same  end  with  thetti>  or  make  a 
strong  eflfort  to  escape  for  my  life.' " 

Mr.  and  MrS;  Wynne  were  both  of  them  evi- 
dently struck  and  troubled  with  the  argument; 
nor  did  they  see,  I  believe>  any  way  of  evading 
the  force  and  cogency  of  iti  At  length  Mrs. 
Wynne  saidj  in  a  subdued^  but  rather  ironical 
tone,  "  Nobody  will  reason  as  you  do^  Dr.  WarhJtt, 
or  think  it  necessary  to  make  the  effort  of  which 
you  speak."  "  No,"  I  replied,  in  sorrow,  "  alas ! 
no ;  at  least  the  generality  will  not ;  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  will  not.  Scrip-* 
tUre  affirms  this^  and  experience  proves  iti  Death 
overtakes  them  in  this  state  of  blindnessj  and  they 
never  have  a  glimpse  even  of  any  better  system  of 
life.  They  never  seem  to  think  that  this  worid  is 
preparatory  to  another,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
bending  all  their  faculties  towards  the  acquisition 
of  the  virtues  and  graces  necessary  for  that  other^ 
they  chain  themselves  down  to  this,  and  Cannot 
elevate  one  thought  above  it." 

''  Well,  for  my  part,"  she  exclaimed,  "  1  mUst 
confess,  Dr.  Warton,  that  1  never  before  met  with 
anybody  half  so  harsh  and  severe  as  yoU  tit.  In 
your  pulpit  it  may  be  allowed ;  in  oommcm  cottV^f- 
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Sfl^on  I  have  not  heard  anything  like  it.  Milder 
ways  might  be  found  of  saying  the  same  things,  if 
they  must  be  said."  **  Yed,  my  dear  Madam,'!/  I 
i^plied^  ''  but  mthout  effect  I  cannot  consent  to 
frittei"  away  the  most  awful  truths,  and  desth)y  all 
their  force  by  studiously  searching  for  mild  ex* 
pressions.  It  would  be  unwoHhy  of  my  character 
Md  office  to  do  8o»  I  must  not  be  one  of  thosa 
who  prophesy  smooth  things,  however  the  people 
who  hear  me  may  wish  it.  I  should  neither  save 
Mem,  nor  myself;  I  should  ruin  both.  But  you 
permit  me  to  be  severe  in  my  pulpit.  Well,  my 
dear  Madam,  I  am  in  my  pulpit  now ;  at  least  I 
am  in  the  discharge  of  one  branch  of  my  ministry^ 
which  reqtdres  something  like  preaching ;  that  I 
should  utter  the  solemn  voice  of  warning  to  the 
young  who  come  before  me,  and  guard  then! 
against  that  friendship  with  the  world  which  iis 
Enmity  with  God.  If  this  effect  were  wrought 
upon  them,  they  would  not  blame,  they  would 
rather  bless,  my  harshness  and  severity^  which 
brought  their  duties  and  their  dangers  hc^e  to 
their  very  bosoms  and  consciences.  Playing  upon 
the  surface  will  not  do  i  we  must  get  to  tiie  very 
heart  and  affections^  Wte  know  the  terrors  of 
another  world;  and  therefore,  we  must  sb-ike 
deep.'* 

"  But>  Dr.  Warton,'*  interposed  Mr.  Wynne 
hAitUy^  *'  as  you  Uke  to  itnalyse,  iio  analyse  ^m^ 
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actual  proceedings,  one  by  one,  and  let  us  see 
what  there  is  so  terrible  about  them."  "  My  dear 
Sir,"  I  replied,  "  if  /  could  find  nothing  terrible 
about  them,  it  would  not  relieve  the  great  world 
from  the  fearful  ban  which  I  have  mentioned  from 
Scripture.  They  will  be  tried  by  one  who  has 
more  piercing  eyes  than  I  have ;  one  who  knows 
the  good  and  great  things  of  which  every  man  is 
capable,  and  who  counts  all  that  fall  short  of  their 
capabilities,  absolute  sinners.  But,  I  fear,  the  most 
indulgent  and  short-sighted  person  must  see  enough 
in  the  ways  of  high  life,  to  make  him  tremble  for 
those  who  walk  in  such  ways.  I  will  analysCi 
however,  as  you  command  me  to  do  it,  HoWj 
then,  for  instance,  do  they  spend  the  Lord's  day  ?'* 
"  ff^e  have  come  to  church,  ever  since  we  have 
been  here,  with  the  greatest  regularity,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Wynne  in  triumph ;  "  I  hope  that  pleases  you^ 
Dr.  Warton."  "  It  pleases  me  very  much,"  I 
replied,  "  and  is  also  generally  useful  in  the  parish. 
But,  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  we  are  making 
this  question  too  personal,  so  as  to  increase  the 
apparent  harshness  and  severity  which  you  lay  to 
my  charge."  "  Never  mind,"  she  said,  fancying 
herself,  no  doubt,  unassailable ;  '^  never  mind.  Dr. 
Warton,  our  own  case  concerns  us  most ;  and  you 
have  full  liberty  from  me  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
it."  "  First,  then,"  I  resumed,  "  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  I  have  never  seen  you  at  church  in  the 
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afternoon."  "  It  would  be  highly  inconvenient  to 
us  to  come  in  the  afternoon,"  she  replied,  not  quite 
so  confidently.  *'  We  contrive  to  come  always 
in  the  morning,  be  it  convenient  or  inconvenient 
to  us;  but  we  cannot  contrive  it  in  the  after- 
noon." My  look  showed  that  I  was  not  satisfied ; 
so  she  continued.  "  People  will  call  upon  us, 
Dr.  Warton;  and  sometimes  we  are  compelled 
to  go  out  ourselves  to  call  upon  our  friends." 
'*  Compelled  is  a  strong  word,  my  dear  Madam," 
I  said  sardonically ;  "  you  surely  do  not  mean 
that  any  positive  violence  is  used,  either  to  make 
you  receive  some,  or  visit  others."  "  It  would 
be  rude,"  she  replied,  "  to  deny  ourselves  to  visi- 
ters, or  to  send  them  away  in  a  hurry ;  and,  if 
we  would  keep  up  our  acquaintance,  we  must 
visit  them  in  retm*n."  *'  On  Sundays,  my  dear 
Madam  ? "  I  said :  "  Are  there  not  six  days  for 
civilities,  and  one  for  religion?"  *'  We  cannot 
spend  every  moment  of  it  in  religion ;"  she  an- 
swered rather  petulantly ;  being  pressed,  no  doubt, 
by  the  argument.  "Alas!"  I  said,  mournfiilly, 
"  we  will  not.  But  see,  we  slide  back  to  the  same 
fallacy,  that  our  acquaintance  must  be  kept  up ; 
that  we  cannot  refiise  to  receive  visiters  without 
rudeness  ;  that  we  cannot  dismiss  them  in  time  to 
go  to  chm'ch ;  all  which  means,  that  we  must  live 
as  the  world  lives.  The  question  is,  whether  the 
world  is  in  the  right,  and  we  can  only  justify  our- 
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selves  by  appealitig  to  the  praeticd  of  the  world. 
This  is  all  ih  a  circle ;  the  reasoning  is  palpably 
badi  Scripture  says^  '  Be  not  6onfbrmed  to  this 
world;'  but  we  think  adl  wrong  that  is  not  in 
conformity  with  it;  If  we  cannot  deny  ourselves 
s6  far  as  to  come  to  church  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
how  litde  likely  are  we  to  assume  coun^  Plough 
io  pluck  out  an  eye^  w  cut  x>S  an  arm !  But  this 
self-denial  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  cha^ 
racter>  and  Ihere  is  no  hope  without  it.  Yet  n<me 
iif  your  men  of  the  world  ever  think  of  it.  Their 
<«ly  maxim  is  self4ndulgence.  W^re  you  to  talk 
to  them  of  taking  up  the  cross^  would  they  not 
cover  you  With  ridicule  ?  Yi3t,  unless  they  do  it, 
they  are  lost.  Let  them  show  me  where  it  is  writ- 
ten ^  that  the  pleasing  and  being  pleased  ts  the  sole 
object  for  which  God  isent  us  here,  and  the  only 
road  to  heaven." 

I  spoke  tills  with  great  earnestness^  and  th^ 
paused ;  but  they  were  quite  mute.  So  I  suitamed 
up  the  investigation  of  the  fashionable  mode  of 
passing  the  Lord's  day  thu^ :— ^"  If  there  were 
nothing  else  to  ccmdemn  the  \vorld  before  God, 
this  is  more  than  enough  to  condemn  it5 — ^that  they 
pn^ne  his  ovm  day^  which  he  has  e<mimanded  us 
all  to  hedlow.  Not  <»dy  do  they  not  frequ^it  the 
divine  ordinances  of  the  day  as  much  as  they 
might)  (by  which  voluntary  neglect  they  put  them*' 
sidiveii  out  of  the  way  of  ntunberleiM  opportunitieH 
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^  receiting  divine  grace,  and  being  advanced  in 
Chriistin^  holiness,)  but  they  absolutely  profane 
^ei  day^  at  least,  'bating  thid  moming-service, 
they  Spend  that  day  very  much  as  they  do  ahy 
Oth^r.  They  dine  abroad ;  they  give  great  dinnens 
^\  home  \  they  seek  the  throng  of  company  in  the 
publid  drives.  With  the  whole  pomp  of  theii*  equi- 
page^  whilst  the  sun  is  up ;  and  when  he  is  down, 
fiOm<^  fashionable  lady  holds  an  assembly  at  her 
house,  where  it  is  their  glory  to  be  seen.  The 
whole  establishment^  even  the  servants  and  the 
horses,  all  break  the  Sabbath ;  but  these  by  com- 
pulsion. The  master  and  mistress  are  guilty  for 
alii  because  they  act  by  their  own  free  will." 

They  were  still  mute,  but  very  uneasy.  I  went 
oh  again,  and  struck  hmne.  "  I  dare  say,  my  dear 
Madam,  you  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  Sabbath-breakittgj  I  will  tell  you  a 
little  history  of  what  happened  in  your  ovm  case 
last  Sunday."  They  wei»e  both  roused,  and  ex- 
claimed With  impatience,  "  What  is  it.  Dr.  War^ 
ton  ?  Let  us  hear  What  it  is,  We  beg  rf  you." 
"  On  Monday  morning,"  I  saidj  "  when  I  visit  the 
diarity-schools,  t  inquire  very  accurately  which  of 
the  children  have  been  absent  from  Church  the 
day  before;  Last  Monday  a  little  girl  was  bWUght 
before  me  under  a  charge  of  this  kind.  I  ^ues*- 
tioned  her  as  to  the  cause,  and  her  answer  was, 

^at  she  Was  forced  to  stay  at  home  to  nui^se  the 
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baby,  whilst  her  mother  went  to  Mr.  Wynne's,  to 
assist  the  servants  in  preparing  a  great  dinner." 

"  Why,  you  know.  Dr.  Warton,"  said  Mr. 
Wynne,  with  a  quite  altered  manner,  as  if  he  felt 
less  secure  than  he  had  done  before,  "  we  cannot 
depend  upon  our  parliamentary  friends  so  well  on 
any  other  day."  *'  Ah !  my  dear  Sir !"  I  replied, 
sorrowfully,  "  now  we  are  going  back  again,  as  we 
continually  do,  to  the  same  assumed  necessity  of 
doing  some  worldly  thing.  Why  our  parliamentary 
friends  should  expect  us  to  break  the  Sabbath  for 
their  sakes,  I  cannot  understand.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  much  better  for  themselves  too,  to  spend 
the  day  tranquilly  in  the  bosom  of  their  own 
families.  Public  men,  I  fear,  have  a  good  deal 
hanging  about  their  consciences,  which  it  might 
be  well  for  them  to  reflect  upon,  calmly  and  re- 
ligiously, on  the  sacred  day  of  rest  from  business, 
graciously  allowed  them  by  God  himself  The 
ambition,  the  party-spirit,  the  truckling  to  power, 
the  feuds  and  animosities,  the  dishonest  eloquence 
that  confounds  right  and  wrong,  might  well  rer 
quire  a  pause,  not  to  be  recklessly  abused  in 
prodigal  luxury  which  drowns  all  sober  thought, 
but  to  be  carefully  employed  in  a  serious  and 
solemn  investigation  of  their  own  conduct,  with 
the  view  of  adopting  nobler  principles,  and  pur- 
suing sounder  systems  of  action  founded  upon  the 
basis  of  religion.     Were  this  to  take  place  unir 
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versally,  would  our  dear  country  be  the  worse  for 
it?  Are  eating  and  drinking  to  be  compared 
with  this?  I  fear  that  a  vast  deal  of  this  eating 
and  drinking  is  bad  on  any  day,  and  irreconcilable 
with  our  religion.  On  Sunday,  I  am  sure,  it  is 
all  bad.  When  I  consider,  but  for  a  moment, 
what  He  said,  whom  we  are  lost  if  we  do  not  obey 
in  the  true  spirit  of  his  commands, — namely,  that 
when  we  give  dinners,  we  must  not  invite  oui-  rich 
neighbours,  but  our  poor  ones, — I  am  astonished 
and  totally  incapable  of  conceiving  how  they  in- 
tend to  justify  themselves  who  seem  to  have  no 
other  object  but  splendid  living,  and  expend  upon 
self-gratifications  and  worldly  vanities,  a  revenue 
which  might  feed  thousands,  and  cause  poverty  to 
sleep  on  a  bed  of  down." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne  became  now  more  and 
more  disturbed,  and  Mrs.  Wynne  exclaimed,  "  Not 
a  creature  is  safe.  Dr.  Warton,  if  your  doctrine 
is  correct."  "  Then  you  infer,  my  dear  Madam," 
I  said  calmly,  "  that  my  doctrine  is  incorrect ;  but 
this  is  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  very  true  that  no 
creature  is  safe,  and  yet  equally  true  that  my 
doctrine  is  correct.  Surely,  you  cannot  suppose, 
that,  because  a  vast  number  of  persons  agree  in 
the  same  features  of  character,  God  will  not  con- 
demn them  all,  being  so  many  as  they  are.  A 
human  magistrate  perhaps  would  only  decimate 
them,  because  he  would  be  fearful  of  making  too 
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gr^at  ft  void  amongst  Us  3ubject8>  whieb  h^  eould 
OQt  fill  ^p.  But  Qod  d^traya  whole  worlds,  and 
ei^ates  new  ones  by  a  single  word ;  he  has  only 
to  gay,  Fiat^  and  it  is  done.  Have  we  forgotten 
^e  upiyersal  deluge,  when  he  destroyed  all  the 
ffLiniliep.  upon  the  ea^h  but  one  ?  No  creature  is 
ss4<Pj  unquestionably,  who  eonforms  to  the  world 
ri^ther  thau  to  ku  laws ;  and,  uqquestionably 
I^SQ,  reasoning  as  I  did  before,  when  w^  see  a 
yery  large  order  of  mankind,  all  acting  upon  one 
and  the  same  worldly  principle  of  life,  y^Q  cannot 
but  be  sure  that  such  a  condition  of  thiugs  is  the 
yery  coofonnity  with  the  world  denounced  in 
Scripture,  and  that  the  denunciations  apply  to 
that  very  order  in  a  most  especial  manner.  Few, 
my  dear  Madam,  in  any  order  are  safe ;  in  the  order 
of  which  we  are  speaking  not  a  creature  is  safe 
but  by  abandoning  the  principle  upon  which  the 
whole  order  ^.cts.  This  the  mass  will  never  do 
to  the  end  of  time ;  so  our  Redeemer  has  told  us ) 
but  a  few  perchance,  or  a  single  oue,  like  Lot, 
will  do  it }  discovering  their  error,  bursting  through 
worldly  prejudices,  a,nd  making  good  their  retreat 
in  time,  before  time  is  lost  in  eternity.'' 

"  But  where  are  we  to  retreat  to.  Dr.  Warton  ?** 
she  exclaimed  again.  ^^  I  am  perplexed  beyond 
measure,  and  cannot  think  what  is  to  become  of 
us,  or  what  you  would  have  uq  to  do.'*  **»  Why,  it 
is  true,"  I  said,  ^^  there  is  more  fadlity  m  showing 


thftt  a  p^^rtieular  system  qf  life  is  wrong  generally, 
thjui  ia  defiauig  the  e^Laqt  boundftries  witliin  wWcli 
the  intereoxirse  pf  sopigd  life  may  be  securely  cul- 
tivated, and,  a^  a  natural  consequepee,  the  various 
a^QompUshmeuts  which  make  that  intercourse  im- 
proving or  agreeable.  That  I  do  not  proscribe 
aocdety  and  accomplishments  altogether,  I  have 
expressly  said ;  it  is  quite  foreign  to  my  notions  to 
send  men  back  to  barbarism,  or  to  monkish  cells 
and  seclusion ;  the  essence  of  my  scheme  is  social 
activity  and  operation  within  a  certain  sphere ;  but 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  whs^t  the  sphere  should 
be,  or  what  the  qualifications  to  move  in  it  with 
propriety,  and  dignity,  and  usefulness.  I  fear, 
however,  that  my  scheme,  stopping  short,  as  it 
must  do,  far  short  of  the  present  practice,  would 
not  be  liked  but  by  those  who  have  been  educated 
for  it.  I  wish,  therefore,  that  I  had  your  concur-? 
renee  to  interest  the  mind  of  this  young  lady 
betimes  in  fg^vour  of  it,  which  might  save  her  a 
bitter  repentance  hereafter :  for  a  person  wedded 
to  the  world  must  repent  bitterly,  or  be  lost  for 
ever.  And  the  chances  are  against  repentance ; 
because  such  a  person,  imperceptily  formed  and 
gradually  rooted  by  habit,  is  the  last  to  see  the 
necessity  of  it.  The  eye,  in  fact,  is  no  longer 
capable  of  seeing  with  a  single  and  correct  vision ; 
everything  done  in  the  great  world  is  hamdess 
and  innocent  in  its  sight/' 
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"  But  would  it  not  be  equally  perverse.  Dr. 
Warton,  to  condemn  and  avoid  everything  be- 
longing to  the  world  as  mischievous  and  wicked?" 
Mr.  Wynne  inquired.  "  Should  we  not  thus  be- 
come Evangelicals,  and  Methodists,  and  Puritans 
at  once?"  "  It  is  a  perversion  of  the  judgment," 
I  replied,  "  whenever  we  form  a  wrong  opinion 
of  anything.  But  in  this  case  the  error  would  be 
on  the  safest  side.  My  recommendation,  however, 
is,  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  harmless 
and  mischievous ;  and  not  to  condemn  and  avoid 
every  practice  of  high  life,  but  only  the  wicked, 
the  mischievous,  and  the  dangerous.  If  you  ask 
me  what  these  are,  I  answer,  by  way  of  giving 
one  specimen,  that  the  spending  Sunday  in  any 
respect  as  a  common  day,  when  we  all  know  that 
^  it  is  consecrated  to  God,  is  not  only  dangerous 
and  mischievous,  but  positively  wicked.  Not  to 
spend  it  partly  in  attendance  upon  the  divine 
ordinances,  and  partly  in  domestic  privacy,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  positively  wicked.  I  exclude  from 
that  day  all  assemblies  which  put  the  streets  into 
a  hubbub;  all  dinners  which  keep  an  unusual 
number  of  servants  from  church;  all,  in  short, 
except  to  family  connexions,  or  to  single  persons, 
who  come  to  us  for  the  veiy  purpose  of  joining 
with  us  in  public  worship.  I  exclude  all  travel- 
ling, all  use  of  horses  and  carriages,  except  to 
carry  us  to  church  when  the  weather  is  unpro- 
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pitious>  our  health  bad,  or  our  age  advanced,  I 
exclude  all  card-playing,  all  newspaper-reading, 
all  music  that  is  not  sacred/' 

"  Stop,  Dr.  Warton,  pray  stop,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wynne,  in  a  trepidation.  "  You  will  leave  us 
absolutely  nothing."  "  Certainly,"  I  said,  "  if 
possible,  I  will  leave  you  nothing  to  hurt  you,  or 
to  make  you  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  You 
must  approve  my  principle  at  least;  and  in  the 
application  of  it  the  less  latitude  we  allow  om*- 
selves,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  It  might  do 
us  much  harm  to  make  a  mistake  in  allowing 
something  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed ;  it  will 
do  us  none  to  be  called  Puritans,  provided  we  are 
conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  are  sincere  in  what 
we  do.  The  Puritans  were  guilty  of  most  abo- 
minable hypocrisy;  cannot  we  do  right  without 
being  hypocrites,  weigliing  well  beforehand  every 
practice  that  we  reject,  and  eveiy  practice  that  we 
adopt,  and  trying  them  both  by  the  unerring  rule 
of  Scripture  ?  With  respect  to  Sunday,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  carrying 
everything  into  effect  which  I  have  mentioned ;  and, 
if  it  were  done,  what  a  monstrous  burden  would 
it  remove  at  once  from  the  consciences  of  all  who 
now  act  differently !  How  completely  it  would 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  high  life !  Nay,  it 
would  shed  a  sort  of  sanctity  on  much  that  is  done 
on  other  days.     Not  that  the  well-doing  of  one 
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day,  even  of  God's  own  day,  will  redeem  the  ill- 
doing  of  any  other  day ;  but  it  would  instantly 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  ill-doing  on  other  days ; 
it  would  gradually  abolish  a  great  deal  that  now 
prevails ;  it  would  leave  notliing  in  the  end  that 
we  know  to  be  wrong,  nothing  but  what  we  sup- 
pose to  be  indifferent,  or  of  dubious  importance  at 
least ;  and  then,  I  think,  God  would  pardon  all 
the  wrong  which  we  might  do  unwittingly,  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  bless  with  his  especial  favour 
all  that  is  right.  May  I  ask  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Wynne,"  I  said,  turning  towards  her,  and  speak- 
ing with  the  greatest  gentleness,  "  whether  what 
I  have  said  has  convinced  you,  that  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  world,  undertaken  for  you  at  your 
baptism,  and  now  about  to  be  confirmed  by  your^ 
self,  cannot,  vsdth  all  the  latitude  which  we  might 
be  inclined  to  give  it,  permit  safely,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, such  a  lax,  tumultuary,  luxurious,  profane 
method  of  passing  God's  sacred  day,  as  now  pre- 
dominates in  the  fashionable  society  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town  ?" 

At  this  question  Miss  Wynne's  countenance, 
naturally  pale,  was  instantly  tinged  with  a  rosy 
blush,  and  her  eyes,  unable  to  meet  mine,  were 
depressed  to  the  floor,  nor  did  she  utter  a  word. 
A  struggle  of  some  kind  or  other  was  evidently 
going  on  in  her  breast.  I  thought  I  understood  it. 
I  would  not  allow  myself  for  a  moment  to  suppose^ 
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that  her  perplexity  arose  from  any  doubt  which 
she  entertained  of  the  justness  of  my  arguments, 
or  from  any  difficulty  which  she  felt  in  adopting 
them  for  her  own  guidance.  But  in  declaring 
that  she  coincided  with  me,  she  must  necessarily 
set  herself  in  opposition  to  both  her  parents ;  this 
was  painful  to  her,  no  doubt,  and  how  to  manage 
so  delicate  a  matter,  with  due  caution  and  filial 
respect,  was,  perhaps,  the  occasion  of  her  silence 
and  distress.  I  ventured  to  assume,  after  a  very 
short  pause,  that  this  was  the  right  interpretation, 
and  then  to  relieve  her  from  the  anxious  situation 
into  which  I  had  thrown  her,  I  said  smiling  to  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Wynne,  "  Now,  I  am  sure  that  Miss 
Wynne  will  be  no  opponent  to  the  adoption  of  a 
new  system  in  your  family.  I  am  sure,"  I  said, 
raising  my  tone,  "  that  if  you  were  boldly  to 
determine  to  break  through  the  trammels  and 
shackles  of  fashion,  and  to  spend  Sunday  as  it 
ought  to  be  spent,  making  it  what  God  com- 
manded that  it  should  be,  a  day  of  holy  quiet,  a 
day  of  rest,  that  is,  and  a  day  of  religion,  this  young 
lady  will  be  quite  ready  to  fall  into  your  new  plan 
with  perfect  cordiality ;  she  will  not  complain,  I 
feel  confident,  that  every  seventh  day,  so  spent, 
will  be  too  dull  and  nK)notonous  for  endurance ; 
she  will  not  regret  the  absence  of  any  week-day 
pleasure ;  she  will  not  be  impatient  to  rush  into 
gay,  thoughtless  crowds,  to  dissipate  as  soon  as 
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possible  the  grave  and  solemn  reflections  which 
were  suggested  at  church ;  she  will  relax  from  the 
tone  of  devotion  acquired  there  to  nothing  but  calm 
domestic  enjoyments;  she  will  be  glad  that  she 
neither  harasses  the  poor  brute  creation,  for  which 
the  great  God  hhnself  does  not  disdain  to  care, 
nor  the  lowest  menial  servants,  who  have  a  soul  to 
save  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  who  ought  not, 
therefore,to  be  compelled  by  us  to  violate  the  divine 
laws;  she  will  rejoice  to  give  them  leisure  to 
study,  and  to  study  herself,  the  inspired  word  of 
God,  which  is  interesting  and  momentous  to  us 
all,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express,  of 
thought  to  conceive ;  and,  I  trust,  it  will  be  a  still 
greater  joy  to  her  to  see  the  whole  family  as- 
sembled around  her  at  the  close  of  day,  mingling 
in  supplication,  in  gratitude,  in  praise,  to  Him 
who  is  the  author  and  giver  of  every  good  thing, 
and  in  whose  hands  is  the  life  and  breath  of  every 
one  of  us.  Such  a  mode  of  spending  the  Sabbath 
here  would  be  a  real  preparation,  and  most  likely 
to  qualify  us  for  enjoying  everlasting  Sabbaths 
hereafter.  It  would  act  forcibly  upon  the  entire 
week  besides ;  and  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken, 
we  should  soon  begin  to  curtail  that  enonnous 
waste  of  tune  and  money,  which  now  makes  one  of 
the  heaviest  articles  in  the  account  between  God 
and  the  whole  fashionable  world. 
"  With  respect  to  time,  indeed,  as   it  is  now 
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generally  squandered,  he  will  condemn  them  out 
of  their  own  mouths :  they  talk  of  killing  time ;  it 
is  a  terrible  expression ;  in  the  very  use  of  it  they 
stand  self-convicted  of  an  utter  ignorance,  or  wilful 
forgetfulness,  of  their  true  condition,  and  of  the 
awful  end  which  is  advancing  upon  them  apace. 
How  to  kill  time !  The  good  ministering  angels 
hear  them  say  this,  and  sadness  bedims  for  a  mo- 
ment their  faces,  that  should  beam  for  ever  with 
light  and  joy.  Time!  It  is  to  be  husbanded 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  without  throwing 
away  a  single  particle  ;  it  is  the  most  precious  of 
things,  because  it  is  short  itself,  and  yet  tenni- 
nates  in  a  long  eternity,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
short,  the  more  precious.  Will  God  judge  us,  do 
you  think,  for  a  few  idle  accidental  words,  and 
connive  at  the  habitual  waste  of  whole  hours,  and 
days,  and  weeks,  and  years  ?  He  must  be  mad 
who  lulls  himself  into  such  a  stupid  security." 

I  was  now  working  up  my  mind  to  a  great 
feeling  of  indignation,  not  precisely  suited  to  the 
occasion ;  so  I  paused  here  to  control  it,  and 
thus  surrendered  the  lead  to  any  one  who  might 
choose  to  take  it ;  but  they  continued,  all  three, 
blank  and  silent ;  and  two  of  them  at  least,  I  had 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  been  far 
away  from  this  unexpected  lecture,  however  pro- 
fitable it  might  be  to  them,  if  they  attended  to  it, 
and  received  it  in  the  right  spirit.    Not  despairing. 
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at  any  rate,  that  some  good  might  be  done,  I  re- 
sumed my  argument  thus,  in  the  quiet  tone  of 
conversation. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne,"  I  said,  "the 
waste  of  money  is  the  next  general  sin  of  high 
life,  and  of  other  ranks  which  are  seduced  into  the 
imitation  of  high  life.  It  is  too  obvious  to  escape 
anybody's  notice,  like  the  waste  of  time.  There 
is  an  extravagant  waste  of  it  visible  to  the  most 
careless  obseiTcr  in  almost  everything ;  in  dress, 
in  eating  and  drinking,  in  horses  and  carriages, 
in  servants  and  liveries,  in  the  whole  equipage 
and  establishment  and  mode  of  living.  This  con-* 
demns  the  system  of  the  great  world  and  all  the 
imitators  of  it  at  once ;  wherever  there  is  extrava- 
gant waste  of  a  valuable  thing,  which,  being  other- 
wise employed,  might  alleviate  the  sorrows  of 
God's  creatures,  guilt  is  contracted  of  a  deeper  or 
deeper  dye,  in  proportion  to  the  selfishness,  the 
ostentation,  the  vain-glory,  actually  exhibited  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  means  and  opportunities  of 
doing  good  omitted  on  the  other.  There  is  posi- 
tive and  negative  sin  here  which  accumulate  the 
guilt  of  the  misapplication  of  God's  bounty.  I 
will  tell  you  another  little  history.  A  widow, 
with  a  good  jointure,  had  enough  for  many  of  the 
splendid  luxuries  of  haut  ton,  and  she  lavished  it 
upon  them  with  all  imaginable  ardour;  but  it 
ijiQrtified  her  that,  with  her  other  expenditure,  she 
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could  only  afford  two  horses  to  her  carriage.  This 
lady  had  persons  nearly  connected  with  her  by 
relationship^  who  struggled  hard  with  a  narrow 
income  to  maintain  the  outward  respectability  of 
their  family;  and  there  was  great  and  severe 
pinching  at  home  to  do  it.  A  little  self-denial  on 
her  part  would  have  put  them  quite  at  their  ease. 
But,  no ;  so  noble  an  economy  seemed  never  to 
have  entered  into  her  imagination ;  all  her  desire 
appeared  to  be  to  enlarge,  and  not  to  contract,  the 
pcale  of  the  display  which  she  made ;  she  talked 
of  nothing  else  but  of  the  delight  which  it  would 
give  her,  not  to  make  her  relations  happy,  but  to 
add  the  second  pair  to  her  stud,  and  to  drive  four- 
in-hand,  or  with  two  postilions.  Nay,  she  was 
prompted  to  this  by  the  very  tenderness  of  her 
feelings,  as  she  would  persuade  you  to  believe. 
*  Poor  creatures !'  she  would  say  of  her  two  coach- 
horses,  *  I  absolutely  yfee/  them  draw !  I  sit  quite 
in  pain  to  see  them  and  feel  them  strive,  as  they 
do,  to  drag  the  carriage  along,  whilst  they  pant 
continually  for  want  of  breath !  What  a  relief  it 
woidd  be  to  them  and  to  me,  if  I  had  but  two 
more !'  Will  you  credit  me  when  I  inform  you 
that  this  misplaced,  perverse  humanity,  or  rather, 
pretended,  mawkish  sympathy  with  the  brute 
creation  (for  vanity  was  the  real  motive,  without 
doubt),  was  actually  carried  into  effect.  A  silly 
fion,  to  indulge  her  in  this  very  particular  (at  least 
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such  was  the  result),  added  a  few  hundred  pounds 
to  her  revenues,  and  forthwith  she  alarmed  the 
yilla£:es  which  surrounded  her  mansion  with  the 
trampling  and  the  speed  of  her  four  horses.  She 
was  now  no  longer  sensible  of  any  painfiil  exer- 
tion on  their  parts  to  transport  her  from  place  to 
place;  there  was  nothing  to  jar  her  nerves,  or 
unhinge  her  delicate,  tremulous  constitution ;  she 
sat  in  a  sweet  tranquillity,  and  her  happiness  was 
perfect ;  but  her  relations,  being  only  of  human 
kind,  went  on  struggling  as  before,  unheeded, 
unassisted,  undeplored.  Think  you  now  that 
Heaven  did  not  look  on,  or  looked  on  with  ccmi- 
placency  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Warton,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wynne,  the 
instant  that  I  stopped,  ^^  you  have  a  satirical  and 
a  terrific  way  of  describing  things,  which  makes 
them  appear  much  worse  than  they  really  are. 
Surely  there  is  no  harm  in  driving  four  horses,  if 
we  can  afford  to  do  it ;  and  if  it  costs  more  mo- 
ney, it  saves  some  time ;  so  there  is  a  gain  in 
thaty  at  any  rate.  The  unhappy  lady,  too,  whom  you 
ridicule  and  criminate  so  severely,  might  have  had 
reasons  for  not  helping  her  relations,  of  wliich  she 
herself  was  the  best  judge,  and  with  which  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere.  At  all  events  it  is 
uncharitable  to  censure  her  without  knowing  the 
facts ;  you  surprise  me  in  doing  so.  Dr.  Warton." 
"  Undoubtedly,  my  dear  Madam,"  I  said,  "  it  is 
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better  to  abstain,  generally,  from  censuring  our 
neighbours.  I  willingly  honour  that  sentiment. 
Indeed,  Scripture  commands  us  to  judge  not,  that 
we  be  not  judged.  When  there  is  so  much  of 
wrong  about  ourselves,  the  true  wisdom  would  be 
to  search  it  out  and  cast  it  off,  and  to  let  others 
alone  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  decision  of  their  pro- 
per Judge,  who  will  interfere  effectually,  whether 
we  do  or  not*  But  a  person  of  my  calling  is 
peculiarly  circumstanced;  and,  although  he  has 
no  right  to  interfere  with  the  opinions  or  actions 
of  particular  men  maliciously,  or  to  exercise  his 
powers  of  satire,  yet  he  has  an  unquestionable 
right  to  interfere  with  them  for  their  own  good,  or 
the  good  of  others.  If  he  mentions  names,  he 
must  take  especial  care  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts ;  if  not,  it  is  sufficient  to  represent  mat- 
ters as  they  appear  outwardly ;  and  it  will  be  well 
for  the  persons  concerned,  if  they  should  be  able 
ultimately  to  explain  them  in  a  better  and  more 
favourable  manner  to  the  Judge  of  whom  I  spoke, 
and  who  knows  indeed  the  very  truth  already. 
The  facts  of  my  present  case  I  believe  are  strictly 
correct,  and  I  only  spoke  of  them  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  my  argument,  with  that  sort  of  feeling 
which  they  seemed  to  warrant  and  require.  If  I 
have  been  unjust,  I  have  been  unjust  only  ioxyour 
sakes." 

"  For  our  sakes,  Dr*  Warton!"  she  cried,  has- 
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tily,  and  rather  angrily ;  "  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand you.  We  have  no  poor  relations,  and  we 
never  use  four  horses  at  once,  except  on  some  very 
particular  occasions,  and  when  we  are  making  a 
distant  journey.  It  would  be  ostentatious,  I  grant, 
to  do  it  on  common  occasions,  and  for  mere  show ; 
but  that  is  not  our  practice.  And  I  should  think 
that  your  case  suits  others  as  little  as  it  suits  us ; 
it  is  an  extreme  one,  and  probably  suits  nobody 
but  the  single  person  whom  you  have  in  your  eye." 
Alas !  my  dear  Madam,"  I  said,  sorrowfidly, 
I  fear  it  suits,  niultitudes.  There  are  thousands, 
perhaps,  who  diive  only  a  pair  of  horses,  and  there 
are  as  many  who  have  no  poor  relations ;  but  what 
I  mean  is  this :  the  adding  more  horses  is  only  a 
general  description  of  vain,  extravagant  expendi- 
ture,  and  the  overlooking  poor  relations  is  an  in- 
stance of  neglect  of  duty,  wliich  makes  the  vain, 
extravagant  expenditure  amount  to  a  double 
crime.  There  are  millions  of  ways  of  neglecting 
duty,  and  there  ^.re  millions  pf  ways  of  spending 
extravagantly;  and  in  general  we  can  discern 
them  plainly  enough  in  the  cases  of  others,  but  not 
in  our  own.  Our  vision  is  telescopic  and  micros 
scopic,  both  magnifying  their  faults,  and  bringing 
them  near ;  but  we  invert  the  instruments  to  view 
ourselves,  and  throw  our  faults  to  so  vast  a  distance 
that  they  are  no  longer  visible.  You  will  pro- 
bably  say  that   yom*  own  expenditure   does  not 
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exceed  that  of  persons  of  the  same  rank;  but 
in  the  question  between  us  this  proves  nothing ; 
because  I  am  contending,  not  that  one  person 
spends  more  than  another  in  the  same  rank^  and 
therefore  spends  extravagantly,  but  that  all  spend 
eiLtravagantly ;  that  the  lowest  scale  is  a  sinful 
waste :  which  position  being  true,  as  is  evident  to 
our  own  reason  when  we  examine  the  matter  im- 
partially and  accurately,  I  understand  then  very 
well  what  Scripture  meanis  by  those  awful  frequent 
declarations  of  the  perilous  spiritual  state  of  the 
rich,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  not  being 
conformed  to  this  world,  if  we  would  be  saved  out 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  great  majority  will  con- 
form to  it  even  to  the  end,  and  of  course,  therefore^ 
few  only  will  be  saved.  This  is  what  I  would 
impress  upon  this  amiable  young  lady,  at  an  im- 
portant period  of  her  life,  when  she  is  yet  fi-ee  to 
choose  her  own  path  for  herself." 

Silence  ensued  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne 
appeared  to  be  beaten  at  all  points ;  whether  con- 
vinced or  not,  they  would  not  or  could  not  contest 
the  matter  with  me  any  longer;  so  I  remained 
sole  and  entire  master  of  the  field  of  battle.  Still 
they  did  not  get  up  from  their  chairs,  or  even  pro- 
pose to  go ;  the  business,  indeed,  for  which  they 
came  being  yet  incomplete.  In  this  situation  of 
suspense,  the  combat  was  revived  by  my  fair 
youthfiil  catechumen  herself.    **  Dr.  Warton,"  she 
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said  with  a  most  engaging  sweetness  and  modesty, 
"  you  invited  me  in  the  beginning  to  examine  youy 
which  you  kindly  told  me  would  be  better  than 
being  examined  myself  by  you.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  me  then  that  I  should  ever  venture  to  ask 
you  a  single  question,  but  I  am  tempted  and  en- 
couraged now  to  do  it."  "  I  am  sure,"  I  replied, 
'*  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  answer  all  the  questions 
which  you  may  be  inclined  to  put  to  me,  as  far  as 
I  am  able ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  my  frank- 
ness and  sincerity."  "  I  know  I  may,  and  I  rely 
upon  it,"  she  resumed.  "  Put  it  to  the  test  then,"  I 
said,  "  without  delay."  *'  You  have  described  so 
much  in  detail,"  she  replied,  '*  how  Sunday  should 
be  spent  to  avoid  profaning  it,  that  I  clearly  un- 
derstand you ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  respect 
to  the  week  days  ?  I  have  no  sufficient  guide  for 
them.  Time  and  money  are  not  to  be  wasted; 
but  this  will  be  a  most  difficult  rule  to  apply  in 
every  case.  You  said,  indeed,  that  the  well-spend- 
ing of  Sunday  would  act  upon  the  other  days,  and 
cause  them  to  be  well- spent  too ;  but  why,  and 
how.  Dr.  Warton?  I  am  very  desirous  to  learn 
this  from  you,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
plain it  to  me." 

"  It  will  be  no  trouble  to  me,"  I  said,  ''  but  I 
think  it  will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  do  it.  Ex- 
perience will  be  the  best  teacher.  Begin  with 
Sunday,  and  mark  what  new  impulse  the  keeping 
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it  holy,  as  God  has  commanded,  will  give  to  your 
own  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  and  resolutions; 
and  then  obeying  the  impulse,  gradually  carry  all 
these  fi-esh  impressions  into  effect.  Undoubtedly 
you  will  become  more  and  more  Christian,  and 
almost  daily  lay  the  foundation  of  still  further  im- 
provements in  the  Christian  graces.  If  you  aban- 
don, one  by  one,  many  of  the  pleasures  now  thought 
most  delightful,  or  most  fashionable  in  the  world, 
never  mind;  you  will  be  continually  providing 
for  yourself  ample  resources,  and  real  enjoyments 
in  exchange,  which  will  not  be  transitory,  but 
durable.  If  you  never  go  to  an  opera  or  dance  at 
Almack's,  I  promise  you,  you  vnll  be  much  hap- 
pier without  such  amusements.  But  I  will  not 
leave  the  matter  entirely  to  your  growing  experi- 
ence; I  will  give  you  beforehand  one  exemplifica- 
tion of  my  theory,  which  would  probably  be  the 
first  change,  in  point  of  fact,  that  a  person  Avould 
make,  who  spent  Sunday  properly.  I  speak  of  a 
person  in  your  own  rank." 

"  Oh !  tell  us  this  by  all  means,"  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Wynne  exclaimed  both  at  once  ;  and  Mrs.  Wynne 
added,  rather  sarcastically,  "  I  shall  be  so  glad  to 
see,  by  anticipation,  what  we  are  all  likely  to  come 
to,  if  we  take  your  prescription,  Dr.  Warton." 
'*  Depend  upon  it,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  if  you  take 
it  cordially,  it  will  put  you  into  a  sound  and 
Wealthy   state,"      Then  checking  myself,  I  con- 
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tinued^  "  but  it  is  really  too  serious  a  matter  to  b0 
witty  upon,  or  even  for  a  smile.  It  overwhelms 
the  very  imagination  in  the  attempt  to  conceive 
the  vast  interest  that  we  have  in  settling  it  cor- 
rectly. But  to  the  present  point.  The  first  con- 
sequence of  spending  Sunday  well  is  most  likely 
to  be  the  desertion  of  the  Opera  on  Saturday 
night."  She  started  at  this,  and  held  up  both  her 
hands  with  every  token  of  surprise.  I  persisted} 
nevertheless,  unmoved.  "  The  fi-equenting  the 
Opera  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  spending  Sunday 
well,"  I  said,  "  are  two  things  quite  incompatible, 
and  the  one,  whichever  it  may  be,  will  certainly 
overturn  the  other.  At  different  times  I  have 
had  families  in  my  parish  fond  of  the  Opera,  and  I 
rarely  saw  them  at  church  on  Sunday  morning." 
"  I  am  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Wynne,  interrupting  me, 
"  you  have  never  missed  t4s,  even  when  we  were 
at  the  Opera  the  night  before."  "  No,"  I  replied ; 
"  I  have  not  certainly ;  you  have  been  here  a  short 
time  only ;  but  by  coming  home  so  late  whenever 
you  did  it,  you  broke  in  upon  the  Sabbath-mom, 
and  were  guilty  of  an  early  despite  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  day.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  you 
intended  no  such  thing ;  but  the  thing  was  done 
nevertheless.  You  see,  my  dear  Madam,  that  I 
cannot  argue  the  question  properly  without  speak' 
ing  plainly,  and,  therefore,  I  must  appear  to  b^ 
what  you  called  me. before,  very  harsh  and  severe; 
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but,  if  I  am  right,  (and  I  think  I  might  defy  the 
acutest  reasoner  in  the  world,  not  being  an  in^ 
fidel,  to  dispute  successfully  against  me,)  the  con- 
clusion at  which  I  arrive  is  the  only  thing  which 
merits  your  attention,  and  it  merits  all  the  atten- 
tion which  you  can  give  it.  I  cannot  repeat  too 
often  that  it  is  tremendously  momentous.  Now  I 
go  on.  You  come  to  chm-ch  after  the  opera;  but 
probably  you  have  not  had  your  natural  sleep ;  the 
music,  the  singing,  the  dancing,  have  haunted  your 
memory,  waking  or  dreaming ;  you  have  got  up 
in  a  huiTy,  two  or  three  hours  before  your  usual 
time,  and  dressed  in  confusion ;  and  at  last  you 
have  hastened  away  without  the  calm,  private 
prayer,  perhaps,  almost  without  breakfast,  to  be  in 
tolerable  time  before  the  Psalms  are  finished ;  at 
length  the  bustle  being  ended,  you  are  heavy  and 
drowsy,  and  wish  the  service  over ;  your  eyes  close 
involuntarily,  or  your  mind  is  continually  dis- 
tracted, and  your  thoughts  wander  back  too  often 
to  the  gay  tumultuous  throng,  which  you  left  but 
a  few  hours  before." 

"  Are  you  really  describing  me.  Dr.  Warton  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  interposing  with  a  sort  of  nervous 
agitation.  "  And  do  you  really  think  that  your 
description  is  a  correct  likeness  of  me  ?"  "  Ex- 
cuse me,  my  dear  Madam,"  I  replied  in  a  soothing 
tone ;  "  I  am^  describing  no  particular  person ;  I 
do,  indeed,  say  you,  which  makes  my  accusatioijt 
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appear  to  be  personal ;  but  I  am  describing  the 
natural  and  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  mode  of 
life  which  is  fashionable  in  the  rank  to  which  you 
belong.  Multitudes  do  not  come  to  church  at  all 
after  the  opera;  the  contrast  is  too  great;  the 
egarement  de  V esprit  is  so  entire  and  total;  the 
mind  cannot  be  composed  again  so  soon  into  a 
frame  and  temper  fit  for  devotion  and  conversing 
with  God.  And  of  those  who  do  come,  if  there 
be  one  solitary  instance,  I  am  sure  there  can 
be  but  few,  who  are  so  tremblingly  alive  to 
their  own  perilous  state  as  sinners,  and  to  the 
awful  means  adopted  by  inflexible  justice  for  their 
salvation,  as  to  apply  themselves  with  due  serious- 
ness, and  with  every  other  proper  feeling,  to  the 
solemn  business  for  which  they  come.  The 
minister  of  Christ  opens  the  sacred  service  with 
this  striking  sentence,  perhaps — '  The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.'  Can  this 
accord  with  their  disposition,  who  have  but  just 
quitted  the  light  effeminate  music  that  stirs  up 
gaiety  or  love,  and  the  indelicate,  not  to  say  lasci- 
vious dance,  to  which  nothing  could  reconcile  a 
pure  eye  but  long-corrupted  habit  ?  Where  were 
you  last  night?  I  would  ask  them,— With  what 
sights,  and  with  what  sounds,  did  you  gratify  your 
eyes  and  ears  ?  What  were  your  thoughts,  what 
were  your  imaginations,   during  the   exhibition? 
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Are  you  so  soon  entirely  changed,  as  to  acknow- 
ledge now  with  a  deep  and  cordial  sincerity,  that 
you   are   miserable    offenders;    that   there  is   no 
spii'itual  health  or  soundness  in  you ;  that  your 
transgressions    are    ever    before    you;    that   the 
broken  spirit  and  contrite  heart  alone  become  you ; 
that  you  are  lost  for  ever  without  them  ?     My  dear 
Madam,  tliis  is  next  to  impossible.     There  may 
be  a  decent   external    behaviour   at  church,  un- 
doubtedly,  under   any  circumstances;    they  may 
sit,  stand,  and  kneel,  as  the  rubric  directs  them ; 
they  may  resist  every  tendency  to  drowsiness  or 
impatience ;   nay,  they  may  even   listen  to,  and 
admire   the   discourse   from   the    pulpit,    and   be 
affected  by  it ;  but  where  is  the  real  internal  de- 
votion of  the  heart  ?     The  consciousness  of  seek- 
ing before  all  things  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness?     The  humiliation  of  sinners,  the 
contrition  of  penitents,  the  annihilation  of  all  self- 
opinion  and  merit,  the  clinging  to  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  Christ  alone  ?     These  are  mighty 
concerns,  my  dear  Madam,  and  require  peculiar 
impressions  upon  the  mind,  to  be  kept,  too,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  their  full  force  and  operation. 
Alas!  the  necessary  business   of  life   has  a  sad 
and  powerful  tendency  to  make  them  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  even  to  erase  them  altogether ;  shall 
we  add  to  this,  imnecessaiy  frivolities,  distracting 
dissipation,  enervating  pleasures,  saturating,  un- 
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hinging  luxuries,  at  the  very  moment  too,  or  just 
preceding  it,  when  those  impressions  are  of  most 
consequence  to  us?  Yes,  even  when  we  have 
previously  determined  to  approach  the  table  of  our 
Lord,  and  partake  of  his  body  and  blood  ?  Oh  I 
it  is  too  glaringly  inconsistent!  Excuse  me, 
my  dear  Madam,  such  a  religion  is  worldly }  it 
is  not  spiritual." 

It  might  have  been  evident  now  to  the  most 
careless  eye,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne  were  both 
of  them  deeply  shaken;  but  Mrs.  Wynne  ex- 
claimed, with  a  sort  of  self-gratulatory  tone,  "  I 
have  never  done  that.  Dr.  Warton.  I  have  always 
considered  it  to  be  a  proper  thing  to  make  a  parti- 
cular preparation  for  the  Sacrament,  by  a  course 
of  reading  and  prayer.  No,  no ;  I  have,  perhaps, 
a  more  serious  feeling  of  religious  ceremonies,  and 
especially  of  the  Sacrament,  than  you  seem  in- 
clined to  ascribe  to  me.  Neither  myself  nor  Mr. 
Wynne  ever  went  to  the  Opera  before  the  Sacra- 
ment, I  assure  you.  In  that  at  least  we  agree  with 
you." 

'*  I  am  truly  glad  of  it,"  I  replied,  with  an  air 
of  manifest  satisfaction;  '*it  rejoices  me  extremely 
to  hear  this ;  it  is  an  excellent  foundation  to  build 
upon.  Wliy,  my  dear  Madam,  you  may  easily 
raise  a  beautiful  structure  upon  this;  which  will 
reach  heaven  itself;  and  if  I  could  guarantee  to 
you  so  uncertain  a  thing  as  a  human  life,  I  would 
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be  content  to  tell  you  to  raise  the  structure,  story 
by  story,  part  after  pai-t,  until  all  its  fair  propor- 
tions and  just  magnitude  are  at  last  perfect  and 
complete.  I  would  not  shock  your  prejudices,  and 
deter  you  from  the  attempt  to  build  at  all,  by  con- 
tending that  the  whole  structure  must  be  raised  at 
once  and  ^vithout  a  moment's  delay.  No,  no ;  I 
should  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  sewing  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  upon  an  old  garment,  and  thereby 
making  the  rent  worse.  I  would  increase  the 
chances  of  success  by  accommodating  my  advice  to 
the  different  tempers  and  habits  of  different  per- 
sons, and  endeavour  to  advance  them,  by  little  and 
little,  and  by  slow  steps,  according  to  their  power 
of  bearing  it.  Indeed,  I  may  justly  seem  to  have 
done  so  in  the  present  conversation;  I  have 
recommended  that  Sunday  should  be  hallowed, 
and  have  trusted  that  other  improvements  would 
quickly  follow.  My  dear  Madam,  I  say,  quickly ; 
for  I  cannot  ensure  your  life  for  a  single  instant, 
and  it  infinitely  behoves  us  all  not  to  have  the 
Christian  character  to  acquire  when  our  life  is 
demanded  of  us.  It  will  be  well  indeed  for  us,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  be  found,  at  that  avpful  mo- 
ment, in  a  gradual  progress  towards  it.  But  we 
shall  have  no  good  apology  for  our  deficiencies,  as 
the  early  Chi'istians  had.  They  were  necessarily 
educated  in  different  principles,  which  were  all  to 
be  unlearnt  before  they  could  embrace  Christianity 
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with  a  cordial  feeling;  whereas  we  have  been 
educated  in  it,  or  ought  to  have  been  so ;  we  ought 
to  have  no  principles  to  unlearn,  and  no  prejudices 
to  overcome ;  our  path  should  be  smooth  and  easy 
before  us  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Alas  !  however, 
my  dear  Madam,  we  have  ourselves  wilfully  erred 
and  strayed  fi-om  it.  Can  we  do  better,  then,  than 
recover  it  again  without  delay,  and  hasten  along 
it  with  an  additional  speed,  deviating  from  it  nei- 
ther to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  that  we  may 
not  be  overtaken  before  we  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced ?" 

I  do  not  know  that  I  had  much  more  to  say,  or 
that  the  discussion  would  have  been  prolonged  by 
them  ;  but  so  it  happened,  that  some  new  visiters 
were  admitted  in  this  crisis,  and  our  conference 
immediately  broken  up.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wynne 
departed,  no  doubt,  with  very  different  notions 
from  those  with  which  they  had  come ;  but,  be- 
sides, I  augiu-ed  well  of  the  whole  event.  With 
respect  to  Miss  Wynne,  I  was  entu*ely  satisfied. 
I  was  quite  certain  that  no  common  occurrences 
could  possibly  eradicate,  or  scarcely  weaken  the 
effect  which  had  been  produced  upon  her  mind 
and  heart.  Wlien  I  took  her  by  the  hand  as  she 
went  away,  her  looks  implied  most  intelligibly 
everything  that  I  could  wish ;  conviction,  and  even 
gratitude,  and  delight.  My  last  words  to  her 
were,  "  There  remains  but  little  to  be  said  to  you 
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now,  although  I  may  seem  to  have  said  nothing 
to  the  purpose  for  which  you  came  to  me.  Per- 
haps I  have  done  better  than  to  pursue  the  usual 
course.  However,  I  will  think  about  it,  and  say  a 
few  words  more,  when  I  bring  you  the  certificate/' 
She  smiled,  and  thus  we  parted. 
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MR.  KING— SECTARIANISM. 


§  I. — Mr.  King. 

One  of  my  curates,  lately  engaged,  having 
preached,  in  his  turn  on  the  Sunday  afternoons, 
several  sermons  consecutively  upon  the  moral 
duties,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Mr.  King,  a  gentle- 
man of  independent  property  acquired  in  business, 
who  had  been  long  resident  in  my  parish.  Tliis 
Mr.  King  had  some  peculiar  notions  of  his  own 
in  religious  matters,  and  was  very  lax  in  his  ad- 
herence to  the  church.  When  he  heard  of  these 
seiTOons,  it  seems,  he  was  exceedingly  irate,  and 
determined  to  quit  the  church  altogether.  What 
is  remarkable,  he  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  there  in  the  afternoon,  and,  in  consequence, 
had  scarcely  ever  seen  my  curate  in  the  pulpit. 
His  constant  practice  had  been  to  come  in  the 
morning,  when  I  was  the  preacher ;  in  the  after- 
noon he  stayed  as  constantly  at  home,  and  went 
in  the  evening  to  a  dissenting  chapel  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  which  he  was  closely  attached.  His 
conduct  therefore   in  seceding  entirely  from  the 
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churchy  under  these  circumstancets^  represented 
him  to  me  in  the  light  pf  a  man  acting  rathi^r 
a$  a  partizan  than  upon  conscientious  principles. 

When  I  observed  that  his  absence  from  mcwm- 
ing-church  was  not  occasional,  I  sent  a  message 
to  him  to  say  that  I  wished  to  have  some  conver- 
sation with  him.  Accwdingly  he  came  to  my 
house ;  and,  after  the  common  salutations,  I  said^ 
"Mr.  King,  I  have  never  seen  you  at  church 
lately ;  pray  tell  me  what  is  the  reason  of  it  ? " 
"  Oh,  Sir,"  he  replied,  without  hesitation, "  there  is 
sudi  a  diflFerence  to  me  now !"  *'  What  is  that  ?'' 
I  inquired  eagerly ;  "  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  c<m- 
eeive  what  diflFerence  you  mean."  His  own  parti- 
eular  circumstances  of  coming  only  in  the  morning 
Were  full  in  my  nxind  at  the  moment,  and  drew 
fi)rth  this  question  from  me.  "  Do  you  ask  me, 
Sir !"  he  said,  with  apparent  surprise ;  "  why,  have 
you  not  engaged  a  curate  who  is  a  mere  moral 
preacher  ?"  "  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the  kind," 
I  answered;  "but,  if  it  were  even  m^whsAoithatf^ 
I  asked.  '^You  never  hear  him;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  see  what  diflFerence  it  makes  to  you  at 
least  individually.  In  the  desk,  indeed,  you  do 
hear  him;  and  certainly  I  should  have  thought 
that  there  you  would  have  hung  upon  his  lips  with 
delight ;  for,  in  power  and  tone  of  voice,  as  well 
as  in  gravity  and  dignity  of  expression,  he  exceeds 
perhaps  all  other  clergymen.     Fot  my  o^vn  part. 
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I  have  never  heard  one  whom  I  think  equal  to 
him.  In  short,  it  was  this  very  excellence  which 
induced  me  to  select  him  for  my  coadjutor ;  he 
was  othei'wise  quite  unknown  to  me.  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  very  utmost 
importance  that  the  service  should  be  performed 
with  a  loud,  a  distinct,  a  solemn,  and  an  impres- 
sive voice;  for  it  is  this  service,  in  fact,  alone 
which  constitutes  the  worship  of  God  in  our 
churches.  The  discourse  is  comparatively  of  less 
consequence ;  not  that  I  by  any  means  would  wish 
to  undervalue  or  disparage  it ;  God  forbid !  And 
I  think,  indeed,  that  you  must  at  least  allow  me 
the  credit  of  taking  some  pains  about  it  myself 
But  still  the  service  is  the  great  and  essential 
thing ;  and  it  is  only  that  we  take  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  the  congregation  assembled  for 
worship  to  preach  to  them  about  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  their  religion.  The  preaching  itself,  you 
see,  is  but  incidental  and  secondary.  Looking, 
therefore,  to  the  principal  object  of  coming  to 
church,  the  offering  up  of  our  prayers  and  praises 
to  the  great  Being  above,  it  is  evident  that,  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned  with  my  curate,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  you  to  have  a  better." 

I  paused  to  give  him  time  to  speak,  if  he  wished 
it.  He  seemed  indeed  twice  or  thrice  to  be  say- 
ing something;  but  I  could  not  ascertain  what. 
My  opinion  about  the  comparative  value  of  reading 
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and  preaching  I  was  quite  sure  would  not  meet 
with  his  concurrence.  There  is  a  sort  of  rage  for 
preaching  amongst  all  classes ;  and  amongst  dis- 
senters more  especially  everything  else  is  set  almost 
at  nought.  I  was  glad  therefore  of  the  opportunity 
of  turning  his  mind  to  the  subject,  and  of  showing 
him  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  correct  view 
of  it.  It  is  really  a  lamentable  thing,  and  has  at 
length  arrived  at  this  mischievous  point,  that  vidth- 
out  a  sermon  a  respectable  congregation  cannot 
be  obtained,  and  that  the  clergy  themselves,  car- 
ried away  by  the  stream,  pay  less  attention  to  the 
art  of  reading  than  the  immense  importance  of  it 
demands. 

Mr.  King  being  silent,  I  resumed  the  thread  of 
my  discom-se.  "  With  respect  to  preaching,"  I 
said,  "  it  is  very  likely  that  my  curate,  even  with 
his  fine  and  clear  voice,  may  not  please  everybody 
upon  all  subjects.  But  again  I  say,  what  does  that 
signify  to  you,  Mr.  King?  You  never  come  in 
the  afternoon  to  hear  him.  I  protest,  I  never 
once  saw  you  even  by  the  greatest  accident." 

This  statement  of  mine  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  Mr.  King  to  deny ;  but  at  first  he  was  not 
confounded  by  it.  Indeed,  he  gave  me  an  expla- 
nation, which  he  seemed  to  think  would  bring 
him  oflF  with  triumph.  It  was  thi^ :  his  sister  and 
children  were  desirous  of  being  present  at  both 
services ;  and  it  was  only  to  the  afternoon  service 
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that  it  was  possible  to  send  the  i^rvants ;  but  it 
was  necessary  at  the  same  time^  for  some  reason 
or  other  which  I  forget,  that  one  of  the  family 
should  remain  at  home;  this  duty  therefore  he 
had  himself  undertaken,  rather  than  impose  it 
upon  another,  because  for  evening  worship  he  had 
his  little  chapel  to  go  to  at  a  later  hour,  in  the 
neighbouring  parish.  "And  I  assure  you.  Sir,** 
he  said,  "  that,  in  consenting  to  this  aiTangement, 
I  made  a  great  sacrifice.  My  family  could  not  all 
go  to  church  so  ccmveniently  in  any  other  way; 
and  so  I  was  forced  to  give  up  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice." "  Very  well,  Mr.  King,"  I  replied ;  "  what 
you  tell  me  is,  without  doubt,  perfectly  true.  I 
will  suppose  that  you  had  the  best  motives  in  the 
world  for  absenting  yourself  from  the  ^iternocm 
church-service.  But  the  mere  fact  is  the  only 
thing  now  in  questicm  between  us ;  and  this  fact 
is,  that  you  did  really  absent  yourself,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  hear  the  discourses  of  my  curate. 
I  ask  therefore  again,  what,  in  point  of  fact,  is  tte 
difference  of  the  present  circumstances  to  you  ?  " 

Mr.  King  now  began  at  length  to  feel  the  diffi- 
culty, in  which  he  w«us  involved.  He  was,  in 
short,  completely  thrown  on  his  back ;  and,  whilst 
he  was  floundering  about,  I  preserved  an  entire 
silence,  being  not  at  all  disposed  to  help  Mhl 
However,  after  humming  and  hawing  for  smne 
time,  he  said,  "  You  must  excuse  me.  Sir,  but  the 
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thing  is  this :  whilst  your  curates  went  on  tolera- 
bly, I  was  content  to  come  to  church,  as  I  did ; 
now,  since  that  is  not  the  case,  my  feelings  are  so 
changed,  that  I  could  not  come  to  my  edificaticm." 
"  That,''  I  answered,  "  is  pretty  much  what  I  sup- 
posed, Mr.  King.  My  doctrines  are  the  same 
which  they  have  always  been ;  and  from  our  pul- 
pit here  you  have  heard  of  late  no  others ;  but  you 
have  taken  an  offence  against  my  curate,  and  in 
consequence  you  now  view  everything  through 
the  mist  of  prejudice  and  passion.  You  ai-e  angry 
with  me  on  my  curate's  account ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son, I  dare  say,  you  see  my  doctrines  in  a  new 
light.  Is  not  this  so  ? "  "  Not  exactly.  Sir/'  he 
replied ;  "  to  confess  the  truth,  I  was  never  satis- 
fied with  your  doctrines." 

It  was  now  very  evident  to  me  that  I  had  been 
hitherto  only  tolerated  by  Mr.  King  and  a  few 
others,  for  some  reason  not  at  all  easy  to  be  ex- 
plained. But,  having  reflected  for  a  moment,  I 
determined  not  to  press  him  any  fiu-ther  with  the 
cliarge  of  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  his  conduct. 
It  might  irritate  him,  and  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween us ;  and  it  could  do,  I  thought,  no  good 
whatever.  I  applied  myself  therefore  to  what  he 
had  last  said  about  my  doctrines ;  and  I  told  him 
that  I  was  not  aware  of  my  doctrines  bdng  differ- 
ent from  the  doctrines  of  our  church ;  and,  indeed, 
Aat  I  should  be  extremely  shocked  if  they  were. 
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"  Good  works,  for  instance,"  I  said,  "  and  every 
Christian  grace  springing  from  faith, — I  preach,  I 
think,  as  much  upon  such  subjects  as  the  clergy 
generally  do."  "  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied, "  you  are  a 
great  advocate  for  good  works ;  some  may  suppose 
too  much  so ;  but  the  minister  should  never  forget 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel."  "  And  do 
J,  Mr.  King  ? "  I  inquired  eagerly.  "  Have  you 
never  heard  me  explain  and  enforce  the  moral  and 
religious  uses  of  these  doctrines,  on  the  respective 
days  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  them  ?  I 
was  fond  enough  to  fancy  that  I  had  on  many 
occasions  so  represented  them,  as  to  give  you 
clearer  ideas  of  them ;  to  elevate  and  exalt  your 
conceptions  of  them ;  and  to  fill  and  warm  you 
with  livelier  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  God,  and 
more  active  desires  of  conforming  to  the  divine 
will.  If  I  have  failed  in  this  point,  I  feel  the  dis- 
appointment the  more  deeply  in  proportion  to  the 
zeal  and  study  which  I  have  bestowed  upon  it." 

"  Oh !  Sir,"  he  exclaimed  earnestly,  "  I  have 
never  denied,  nor  can  I  justly,  that  your  discourses 
on  the  great  festivals,  and  similar  occasions,  are 
very  sublime  indeed.  We  all  agree  in  admiring 
you  on  those  days ;  but,  in  general,  we  do  not 
hear  so  much  as  we  could  wish  on  the  saving 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  Often  you  seem  to  keep 
them  out  of  sight  altogether.  But,  Sir,  we  always 
look  up  to  the  pulpit  in  expectation  of  hearing 
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how  we  may  be  saved  ;  and  then,  instead,  you  tell 
us  that  we  must  practise  this  or  that  virtue.     We 
want  to  get  to  heaven.  Sir ;  and  you  talk  about 
good  works,  which  sinners,  such  as  we  all  are, 
cannot  trust  to,  or  cannot  perhaps  perform ;  and 
so  we  go  away  disappointed  and  dissatisfied,  and 
longing  for  the  time  bread  of  life."   "  Aye,  aye,  Mr. 
King,"  I  said,  "  I  understand  what  is  the  matter. 
You  would  have  me  always  harping  upon  the  same 
string.     But  I  must  leave  that  system  to  the  con- 
venticle, where,  I  fear,  the  same  words  and  the 
same  phi-ases  are  so  often  repeated  in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  that,  without  understanding  them,  they 
begin  at  last  to  attach  a   saving  eflEicacy  to   the 
mere  use  of  them.     The  Gospel  is  not  a  single 
point,  Mr.  King.     It  embraces  a  wide  extent  and 
a  vast  variety  of  particulars,  and  it  enjoins  nume- 
rous duties.     Whatever  the  divine  Author  of  it 
and  liis  holy  apostles  preached  about,  it  must  be 
at  least  equally  necessary  for  the  Chiistian  mi- 
nister now  to  preach  about ;  and  he  perhaps  would 
discharge  his  oflEice  best  who  should  neglect  no 
branch   of  his    subject.     The  Christian  minister 
should  be  like  the  householder  whom  our  Lord 
commends  for  bringing  out  of  his  treasure  things 
new   and   old ;  and   his  hearers  should  be   tho- 
roughly" furnished   by   him   to   all   good    works. 
Persons  of  taste,  too,  are  soon  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted with  the   same  viands,  and  they  depart 
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from  the  church  without  any  accessions  of  intel- 
lectual strength,  or  moral  and  religious  principle, 
and  consequently  without  any  appetite  to  come 
again.  Few,  but  the  very  ignorant,  can  bear  to 
have  the  same  things  perpetually  dinned  into  their 
ears,  and  therefore  I  wonder  that  you  can  bear 
it,  Mr.  King.  However,  there  is  one .  doctrine 
which  makes  perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  Gospel,  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
preach  repentance,  and  thereby  to  save  sinners,  a 
doctrine  of  which,  I  think,  I  can  hardly  ever  be 
said  to  lose  sight.  I  have  preached  often  expressly 
upon  it,  and  it  comes  incidentally  into  almost 
every  sermon.  But,  my  good  Mr.  King,  to  enable 
meii  to  understand  even  that  single  proposition, 
and  to  profit  by  it,  must  needs  require  much  ex- 
planation, much  instruction,  much  caution  against 
error ;  and  it  is  the  same  nearly  with  every  other 
proposition,  which,  if  not  of  equal  importance, 
should  have  its  proper  rank  nevertheless  assigned 
to  it  in  the  weekly  discourses  from  the  pulpit." 

Mr.  King  appeared  to  listen  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  all  that  I  said,  but  without  surren- 
dering his  own  opinions ;  so  I  put  the  question 
directly  to  him,  and  desired  him  to  specify  parti- 
cularly which  of  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
in  the  course  of  an  experience  of  perhaps  two 
years,  he  had  observed  me  to  omit.  "  As  you 
press  me  so  closely.  Sir,"  he  answered,  **  I  will 
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certainly  tell  you ;  and  I  must  be  free  to  say,  that 
I  never  once  heard  you  mention  the  doctrine  of  im- 
puted righteousness,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  all 
in  all."  ''  This  is  very  strange,"  I  said ;  "  strange 
if  I  have  never  mentioned  it,  as  you  lay  to  my 
charge  ;  and  still  more  strange,  if  I  havCy  without 
your  noticing  it,  when  the  doctrine  in  your  opinion 
is  of  supreme  moment.  However,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  have  often  mentioned  it."  Then, 
suddenly  recollecting  myself,  I  unlocked  my  cabi- 
net, and  after  a  short  search,  I  produced  two  or 
three  sermons,  in  which  his  favourite  words,  "  im- 
puted righteousness,"  were  expressly  used.  I  made 
him  read  the  passages  himself;  and,  what  is  rather 
remarkable,  they  were  drawn  up  so  loosely,  that 
is,  so  vaguely,  and  so  agreeably  to  the  common  but 
mistaken  form  of  expression,  that  they  conveyed, 
I  believe,  the  precise  sense  in  which  he  himself 
understood  the  doctrine,  although,  in  fact,  not  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture.  Once  more,  therefore, 
Mr.  King  was  thrown  upon  his  back ;  and  at  first 
I  was  somewhat  inclined  to  reproach  him  with 
injustice ;  but  I  moderated  myself,  and  only  said, 
*'  See,  Mr.  King,  how  careftil  people  ought  to  be 
of  laying  to  the  charge  of  any  minister,  that  he 
does  not  preach  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
when  you  yourself,  as  attentive  a  hearer,  perhaps, 
as  any  body,  have  missed  the  very  doctrine  which 
you  conceive  to  be  most  important,  and  which  you 
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have  fixed  upon,  in  consequence,  as  a  doctrine, 
the  supposed  omission  of  which  constitutes  a  just 
ground  of  accusation  against  your  own  minister. 
How  this  has  arisen  in  your  case  I  cannot  pretend 
to  explain;  but  in  the  case  of  many  others,  the 
saying  of  the  Prophet  is,  I  am  sure,  very  appli- 
cable ;  *  hearing,  they  hear  not ;  and  seeing,  they 
see  not ;'  so  deaf  and  so  blind  do  their  p-eposses- 
sions  and  party-spirit  make  them.     It  has  been 
said,  for  instance,  in  some  evangelical  publication, 
that  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  in  this  parish ;  the 
consequence  of  which   is,   that    any   evangelical 
stranger,  happening  to  be  at  church,  is  p-epared 
by  his  antecedent  prejudices,  when  he   sees  me 
ascend  the  pulpit,  to  condemn  my  discourse  alto- 
gether, be  it  what  it  may ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  it  is  very  likely,  he  favours  me  with  an  ano- 
nymous letter  on  the  subject,  and  accuses  me  of 
not  preaching  the  Gospel.     It  is  not  impossible 
that  my  discourse   might   really   have   contained 
nothing  about  some  doctrine  which  is  a  peculiar 
favourite  with  him ;  but  why  should  he  have  ex- 
pected it  in  a  single  discourse  ?     And  if  the  dis- 
course had  been  entirely  upon  good  works  and 
moral  duties,  what  better  right  could  he  have  to 
say,  that  I  was  not  a  Gospel-preacher,  than  to 
say  it  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  when  he  preached 
his  sermon  on  the  mount  ?     If,  indeed,  I  were  to 
preach  that  men  might  be  saved  by  their  works, 
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or  that  works  have  merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
may  boldly  claim  a  reward  from  him ;  then  indeed 
I  might  very  well  be  set  down  for  one  of  those  who 
are  contemptuously  called  your  moral  preachers ; 
but  I  never  in  my  life  preached  any  such  doctrine, 
nor  was  disposed  to  do  so.  I  know  the  value  of 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  what  we  owe  to  it,  too 
well,  to  set  up  anything  else  against  it.  Here, 
take  this  sermon,  (I  reached  the  uppermost  from 
my  cabinet,)  and  read  it  at  your  leisure.  It  was 
preached  in  your  absence  last  Sunday  morning. 
It  is  upon  the  doctrine  of  human  merit,  and  will 
clearly  show  you  my  opinions  on  the  subject.  Yet 
after  all,  Mr,  King,  you  can  never  get  rid  of  that 
text  which  tells  us,  that  without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord ;  nor  of  the  frequent  declara- 
tions of  Scripture,  that  we  shall  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  our  works,  and  for  all  the  things  done  in 
our  bodies,  whether^  good  or  bad ;  nor  of  the  fact, 
that  our  blessed  Redeemer  himself,  who  must 
have  known  best  what  was  the  effect  of  his  own 
death  and  passion,  still  in  his  description  of  the 
last  judgment,  decides  the  everlasting  destiny  of 
mankind,  by  their  regard  to,  or  neglect  of,  deeds 
of  charity.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
to  omit  to  preach  about  charity,  and  other  good 
works,  and  purity,  and  holiness;  or  to  slur  them 
over,  as  if  they  were  of  very  inferior  importance 
in  the   system  of  God's  dispensations,  and  mer§ 
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filthy  contemptible  rags  to  be  cast  away  in  dis- 
dain, would  be  a  most  shameful  and  dangerous 
dereliction  of  duty  in  any  minister;  and  by  his 
thus  preaching  a  part  only,  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  Oospel,  as  he  ought  to  preach,  I  think  he 
would  be  answerable  for  many  souls  that  might  in 
consequence  be  lost/' 

I  had  now  been  speaking  for  a  considerd[>le 
time,  and  wished  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
taking  his  turn,  if  he  desired  it ;  so  I  paused^  and 
he  said  immediately,  ^^  Ah  I  Sit,  this  may  seem 
Tery  right  and  proper ;  but  after  all  we  must  lay 
hold  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ ;  we  cannot  be 
saved,  unless  his  righteousness  be  imputed  to  our- 
selves." I  was  glad  that  he  had  mentioned  thi^ 
phrase  again ;  both  because  I  was  confident  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  real  import  of  the  doctrine, 
and  because  I  myself  might  have  been  liable  to 
the  charge  of  stating  it  inaccurately  in  those  pas-^ 
sages  which  I  had  shown  to  him.  But  I  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  warmth  of  contention,  and 
had  totally  forgotten  it.  Very  opportunely*  there- 
fore, did  he  recall  me  to  the  subject,  and  I  in- 
quired at  once,  whether  he  understood  'imputed 
righteousness'  to  mean,  that  Christ's  obedience, 
and  innocent  life,  and  holy  conversation,  were  to 
be  reckoned  our  own;  so  that  whether  we  our* 
selves  are  obedient  or  disobedient,  innocent  or 
guilty,  holy  or  unholy,  it  matters  not,  because  of 
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this  righteousness  of  Christ  being  imputed  to  us. 
^'  Certainly  I  do/'  was  his  answer ;  ''  and  a  most 
comfortable  doctrine  it  is  to  us  all."  **  Then  I 
fear/'  I  said,  **  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  rob  you 
of  the  comfort  of  it ;  for  most  assuredly  it  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture."  *'  Not  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture !"  he  exclaimed,  loudly  and  vehemently. 
'♦  Why  you  perfectly  astonish  me.  Sir.  I  have 
been  brought  up  in  this  doctrine,  and  I  have  lived 
in  it ;  and  it  is  my  only  consolation.  And  do  you 
really  tell  me.  Sir,  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture  ?  Why  does  not  St.  Paul  say  this  very 
thing  of  himself?"  '*  No;  that  he  docs  not/'  I 
replied.  *^  Pray  where  did  you  suppose  him  to 
say  so?'^  **  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  look  into  your 
Bible,"  he  answered*  **  By  all  means/'  I  said. 
*^  And  here  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
you  may  expect,  perhaps,  to  find  the  doctrine/* 
**  Yes,  Sir,"  he  answered ;  "  it  is  there  un-« 
doubtedly ;  but  I  will  show  you  first  a  passage  in 
tiie  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  will  convince 
yctot  in  a  moment."  "  I  suspect/'  I  said,  "  that  I 
know  already  what  passage  you  mean ;  and  if  so, 
it  is  that  very  passage  which  has  convinced  me  to 
the  contrary." 

Whilst  Mr.  King  appeared  to  be  wrapped  in 
utter  amazement  at  my  assertion,  I  turned  to  the 
9th  verse  of'  the  3d  chapter,  and  read  it  to  him ; 
and  he  acknowledged  it  immediately  to  be  &e 
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text  which  he  had  in  liis  eye.  '*  Very  well  then," 
I  said ;  *'  let  us  now  study  the  context."  So  I 
read  also  the  verses  connected  before  and  after  with 
the  9th  verse ;  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  "  Well, 
Sir,  does  not  St.  Paul  here  renounce  all  righteous- 
ness of  his  own  ? "  "  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  but  what 
sort  of  righteousness  is  it,  that  he  renounces? 
Observe,  it  is  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the 
law."  This  could  not  be  denied,  because  it  is 
expressly  said ;  so  I  continued,  "  This  righteous- 
ness which  he  renounced  was  a  mere  outward 
thing ;  liis  circiuncision,  for  instance  ;  his  belong- 
ing ^to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees ;  his  strict  com- 
pliance with  all  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremoniies ; 
and  every  distinction  which  he  had  obtained  above 
the  rest  of  his  coimtrymen,  by  his  superior  zeal  and 
knowledge  with  respect  to  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers.  He  was  now  aware  that  all  this  could 
never  save  liim,  and  indeed  was  of  no  value  to 
him  whatever .  No ;  he  was  now  aware  that  he 
wanted  a  far  different  sort  of  righteousness ;  an 
inward  righteousness ;  a  purity  of  the  heart  and 
conscience ;  a  holy  frame  and  disposition  of  the 
very  soul;  which  could  only  be  wrought  within 
him  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  Spirit  was  not 
to  be  had  but  by  his  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
embracing  the  faith  of  Chiistianity.  Look  again, 
Mr.  King ;  this  is  the  righteousness,  in  which  St. 
Paul  desires  to  be  found.    He  discards  with  dis- 
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dain  the  righteousness  of  the  Jew,  in  which  he  had 
formerly  gloried ;  he  pants  after  the  righteousness 
of  the  Chi'istian,  to  be  sought  by  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian covenant ; — ^where  is  anything  said  of  Christ's 
righteousness  being  imputed  to  liim  for  his  own  ? 
— not  a  word  anywhere." 

Mr.  King  was  as  a  man  thunderstruck ;  or  as 
one,  whose  tower,  which  he  had  built,  was  fall- 
ing about  him  in  ruins.  He  was  speechless.  I 
endeavoured  to  rivet  his  conviction  by  the  follow- 
ing questions.  "  Did  you  ever  hear,  Sir,  of  per- 
sons wicked  enough  to  pm'sue  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan?"  Not  seeing  the  drift  of  this 
question,  he  answered  simply,  that  he  had  both 
heard  and  known  too  many  of  that  character ;  and 
he  seemed  to  be  relieved  from  his  embarrassment, 
as  if  we  were  beginning  a  new  conversation  on  a 
new  topic.  I  went  on,  "  Are  not  the  interests  of 
Satan's  kingdom  pursued  and  promoted,  in  a  most 
effectual  manner  by  everything  that  we  call  sin  and 
wickedness ;  by  the  vices  and  the  crimes  of  man- 
kind?" He  allowed  it  readily ;  I  continued.  "  May 
not  this  be  done  by  teaching  or  encouraging  vice  in 
others,  as  well  as  by  practising  it  ourselves  ?"  He 
was  not  disposed  to  deny  it.  ''  Suppose  then,"  I 
said,  "  a  person  were  to  come  to  us,  and  to  tell  us, 
that  he  was  sent  by  God ;  and  that  he  had  suffered 
in  our  stead  the  punishment,  which  we  ourselves 
deserved  on  account  of  our  sins ;  and  moreover. 
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tliat  he  had  fulfilled  the  whole  moral  law  of  righte*- 
dusness;  and  that  all  his  perfect  righteousnesf 
should  be  freely  imputed  to  us  ;  so  that  we  need 
tali  fear  any  punishment  hereafter,  or  trouble  our- 
selves about  having  any  other  righteousness.  I 
ask  you,  whether  such  a  person,  if  he  could  per- 
suade men  to  act  upon  his  doctrine^  would  not  be 
a  promoter  gS  sin,  and  thereby  of  the  devil's  king- 
dom ? "  He  hesitated  a  little>  beginning  to  sus* 
peet  danger  \  however,  he  said  that  he  would  not 
d6ny  the  proposiUon  as  /  stated  it.  ''  Well  Hien," 
I  proceeded^  **  suppose  again^  that  this  same  per- 
ion  required  us  to  believe  what  he  ssdd ;  and  told 
Uii  alsoi  that  the  whole  efficacy  of  his  imputed 
righteousness  depended  entirely  upon  our  belief 
of  it ;  I  ask  you,  whether  the  consequence  would 
Hot  be^  that  the  more  firmly  we  believed  in  himi 
the  less  should  we  strive  against  our  own  lustl 
and  passions,  and  the  several  temptations  c^  this 
world ;  and  the  more  we  doubted  about  the  truth 
vi  his  doctrine,  if  we  had  any  fears  of  another 
world,  the  more  should  we  ctdtivate  piety  and  vir- 
tue in  ourselves^  and  study  to  increase  the  happi- 
ness of  our  fellow-creatures>  and  to  do  everything 
which  we  might  think  likely  to  please  God  Y*  By 
this  time  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  King  not  to  see 
pliBunly  to  what  a  precipice  I  was  leading  him ;  so 
he  was  much  disturbed,  and  declined  answering 
this  last  question^  before  he  had  been  able  to  eon- 
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aider  it  thoroughly,  and  expressed  a  fear  that  he 
had  granted  too  much  already  without  due  deli* 
beration.  "  I  think  not,"  I  said ;  "  but  if  you 
have  the  slightest  difficulty  as  to  answering  any 
fiirther,  I  will  not  require  it  of  you.  I  will  draw 
the  conclusion  myself." 

"  Observe  then.  If  your  sense  of  imputed 
righteousness  be  the  true  one,  the  case  just  stated 
applies  precisely  to  the  blessed  Author  •  of  the 
Gospel  himself.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  pronouncing  it  blasphemous  to  ascribe 
such  consequences  to  any  doctrine  of  his;  and 
thereby  to  insinuate  that  he  came  into  the  w6rld 
to  destroy  it,  rather  than  to  save  it.  No,  no ;  he 
never  told  us  that  his  own  good  deeds  should  by 
faith  be  as  much  ours  as  if  we  had  done  them 
ourselves,  and  that  we  should  be  as  abundantly 
rewarded  for  them;  or  that  all  our  crimes  and 
habits  of  sins  should  do  us  no  mischief,  if  we  would 
only  assure  ourselves  that  his  robe  of  righteous- 
ness was  thrown  around  us.  He  told  us  no  such 
things ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  came  to  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil,  and  to  rescue  us  from 
the  evil  dominion  of  our  lusts  and  passions,  and  to 
create  a  new  man  within  us ;  that  is,  a  true,  posi- 
tive, inward  purity  and  righteousness  of  oui*  own. 
He  might,  indeed,  I  grant,  according  to  your 
interpretation,  cover  us  with  his  pure  robe  of 
righteousness,  and  thus  unconditionally  deliver  us 
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from  eternal  death,  and  carry  us  to  Heaven ;  but 
this  would  be  to  accomplish  only  the  half  of  what 
I  suppose  to  have  been  the  whole  grand  and  glo- 
rious design  and  undertaking  of  his;  namely,  to 
carry  us  to  Heaven,  and  to  fit  us  for  it ;  to  fit  us 
for  it  by  actually  purging  our  bosoms  of  all  ini- 
quity; by  extu'pating  from  our  hearts  every  bad 
passion  and  principle;  and  by  implanting  there 
in  their  room  the  divine  seed  which  produces 
righteousness,  and  holiness,  and  godliness.  For 
this  being  first  done,  then  we  might  be  capable 
of  the  pure  bliss  of  Heaven,  and  of  contemplating 
with  joy  unutterable  the  ravishing  spectacle  of  .the 
Holy  One  himself;  but  Heaven  would  be  no  Hea- 
ven to  that  man  who  should  go  there  shrouded 
under  Christ's  robe,  with  all  his  own  natural  cor- 
ruptions, and  all  his  own  acquired  sinfiil  habits 
about  him.  The  happiness  off  Heaven  he  has  no 
sense  whereby  to  taste ;  it  would  be  gall  and  wdnn- 
wood,  a  plague  and  torment  to  him. 

"  Certainly,  therefore,  my  good  Mr.  King,  you 
must  have  mistaken  this  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness.  But  what  surprises  <  me  most  as 
that  you  have  not  actually  observed  in  persons 
who  are  of  your  opii^on,  and  with  whom  you  are 
acquainted,  the  evil  effects  of  thig[  way  of  inter- 
preting the  doctrine.  For  example  ;  two  or  three 
are  in  my  eye,  but  I  will  mention  only  one.  We 
are  by  ourselves,    and   speaking    confidentially. 
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There  is  Mr.  StoiTy ;  he  frequents  your  meetingr 
house,  or  some  other  where  similar  doctrines  are 
preached  and  inculcated ;  and,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  he  follows  the  bent  of  his  ruling 
appetite,  which  is  to  get  drunk  almost  daily ;  and 
as  for  keeping  his  word  or  promise,  he  seems  to 
care  not  a  pin  about  it.  Yet  he  has  always  a 
Scripture-phrase  in  his  mouth,  which  he  perverts, 
I  should  fear,  to  his  own  destruction ;  for,  unquesr 
tionably,  he  has  at  least  two  sins  clinging  to  him, 
against  which  Hell  and  damnation  are  awfully  and 
positively  denounced.  Well,  having  some  deal- 
ings with  this  gentleman,  I  ventured  to  remon- 
sti^ate  with  him  upon  his  habits  of  drunkenness ; 
and  he  applied  your  doctrine  at  once,  telling  m^, 
without  reserve,  that  he  looked  for  salvation  to  a 
better  righteousness  than  his  own.  He  clearly 
therefore  expected  that  Christ's  imputed  righteous- 
ness would  save  him,  be  his  own  life  whatever  it 
may.  I  ask  you  then,  Mr.  King,  is  not  this  a 
doctrine  that  must  do  the  devil's  work,  imless 
peopie  themselves  are  too  good  to  act  up  to  the 
latitude  which  it  gives  them  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  positively  declared  in  the  Gospel,  than  that 
all  drunkards  shall  be  barred  out  of  Heaven;  and 
yfet  your  frieiid  Mr.  Storty  thinks  to  slip  in  un- 
observed, in  the  weddihg-ganxient  of  Christ's 
righteousness." 

'\  Oh !    pray  Si^r,"  excl^med  Mr.  King,  with 
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animation, ''  do  not  call  him  my  friend.  I  have  no 
friendships  with  men  who  lead  bad  lives."  "  No, 
Mr.  King,"  I  said ;  "  you  are  yourself  a  very 
sober,  respectable,  and  upright  gentleman ;  wish- 
ing, I  really  believe,  to  model  your  conduct  by  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel  and  <he  pattern  of  Christ ;  and 
therefore  you  do  not  so  easily  admit  or  see  the 
torrent  of  evil  which  flows  from  this  doctrine.  In 
the  very  act  of  reaching  forth  towards  a  greater 
degree  of  Christian  perfection,  you  obtain  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  your  own  defects ;  and  you 
are  glad  therefore,  as  you  say,  to  lay  hold  on  the 
righteousness  of  your  Saviour,  which  you  do,  not 
to  abuse  it,  but  for  your  comfort  and  support.  But 
others  begin  at  the  wrong  end ;  and  assuming  that 
Clirist's  righteousness  will  be  imputed  to  them, 
what  need  they  more  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  they 
should  launch  out  into  all  wickedness  ? 

''But  it  is  time  to  state  the  true  doctrine." 
•*  Aye,  Sir,"  he  said,  '*  let  me  hear  it,  I  beseech 
you."  In  the  tone  of  this  short  speech  there  was 
something  so  very  unpromising,  that  I  muck 
doubted,  after  aU,  whether  I  had  made  any  progress 
towards  Mr.  King's  conviction.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  remark  in  such  persons  a  self-^compla* 
cency  in  their  own  opinions  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult ultimately  to  disturb.  There  appears  to  be 
always  a  something  in  reserve ;  something  not 
brought  out ;  indicated  perhaps  by  a  smile  or  by 
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a  shake  of  the  head>  which  resists  and  outweighs 
the  most  cogent  and  solid  arguments.  So  I  feared 
it  might  be  lyith  Mr.  King.  I  had  overthrown 
his  text  entirely,  and  made  him  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  his  whole  position ;  but  to  abandon  it  was 
another  thing ;  and  also  to  abandon  it  to  me  might 
be  too  painful." 

However,  I  proceeded.  "  You  mentioned,  Mr. 
King,  that  there  were  passages  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  decided  this  question.  Did 
you  mean  some  of  those  in  the  fourth  chapter  ? " 
I  inquired,  pointing  them  out  with  my  finger. 
*•  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  we  shall  find  several  of  them." 
"  Very  true,"  I  rejoined;  "  there  are  several 
passages  about  imputed  righteou8ness»  but  not  a 
word  about  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ. 
See  here.-^The  third  verse  tells  U8»  that  Abraham 
believed  God,  and  that  it  was  counted  unto  him 
for  righteousness.  Coimted  and  imputed  are  the 
Bsume  thing ;  but  what  has  this  to  do  with  ifour 
doctrine  ?  In  the  fifth  verse  we  are  plainly  in- 
formed what  the  true  doctrine  is ;  namely,  that 
foith  is  imputed  for  righteousness;  not  that  any 
other  person's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  ue  for 
our  own  righteousness,  but  that  our  own  faith  is 
imputed  to  us  for  our  own  righteousness ;  which 
is  precisely  the  same  proposition  as  to  say,  that 
we  are  justified  by  faith ;  a  proposition  which  no 
orthodox  Christian  disputes^  but  a  very  different 
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proposition  from  yours,  Mr.  King.  Again,  in  the 
sixth  verse  we  are  told,  that  this  righteousness 
may  be  imputed  without  works,  meaning  the  works 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  St.  Paul  himself  so 
utterly  disclaimed,  as  having  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  his  justification.  But  we  need  not  inquire 
what  works  are  meant;  that  would  be  entering 
into  a  different  question ;  it  is  sufiBicient  to  mark 
now  that  the  righteousness  spoken  of,  whether 
with  or  without  works,  and  whatever  be  the  works 
intended,  is  nothing  more  than  our  own  faitL 
AU  the  rest  of  the  passages  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  are  exactly  of  the  same  import ;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them,  no,  nor  one  in  any  part 
of  Scripture,  which  furnishes  the  slightest  foun- 
dation  for  such  a  notion  as  yours  of  imputed  right- 
eousness; so  that  in  whatever  degree  you  may 
be  attached  to  it,  yet  you  are  bound  to  abandon  it 
Who,  in  short,  will  retain  that  which  leads  to 
pernicious  consequences;  which  is  contradictory 
to  common  sense,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  or  deducible  from  it  ?  After  all,  then, 
we  come  to  this ;  and  it  is  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
comfortable  for  us,  without  any  additions  or 
inventions  of  our  own ;  namely,  that  our  Christian 
faith  (always  remembering  such  a  faith  as  is  the 
principle  of  obedience) ,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
our  sincere,  although  imperfect  obedience,  spring- 
ing from  a  well-groxmded  faith  in  the  Gospel,  will 
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be  put  to  our  account  just  the  same  as  if  it  were 
absolutely  perfect  righteousness,  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted and  rewarded  accordingly,  for  Christ's 
sake,  by  a  God  of  infinite  mercy." 
:  When  I  had  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Mr. 
King,  dropping  tacitly  all  further  discussion  about 
his  own  doctrine,  without  either  re-asserting  it,  or 
candidly  confessing  himself  to  have  been  mis- 
taken, allowed  however  that  he  should  have  had 
no  objection  to  this  doctrine  of  faith  being  reck- 
oned for  righteousness,  if  I  had  not  clogged  it 
with  works,  and  made  God's  acceptance  of  it 
appear  to  be  a  debt  rather  than  a  free  gift  of  grace. 
"  Do  you  think  then,"  I  asked,  "  that  a  thing 
given  ceases  to  be  a  gift,  or  a  free  gift,  or  a  matter 
of  grace  and  favom*,  if  conditions  are  annexed  to 
it,  and  qualifications  required  in  those  to  whom 
it  is  oflFered  ? "  "  Perhaps,"  he  answered,  "  you 
may  still  call  it  a  gift,  but  it  may  justly  be  doubted 
as  to  the  rest."  "  Suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  I  were 
to  give  notice  throughout  the  parish,  that  on  a 
certain  day,  I  would  distribute  crown  pieces 
aniongst  all  the  women,  and  that  I  required  no 
other  condition  or  qualification  on  the  paii;  of  those 
who  applied  for  my  bounty,  but  that  they  should 
be  women  and  not  men ;  the  men  I  utterly  ex- 
clude. What  difference  does  this  condition  make 
with  respect  to  my  gift  being  free  and  a  matter  of 
favour  or  not  ?"    He  hesitated ;  so  I  asked  again, 
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**  Have  I  not  power  to  give  or  to  withhold  ?  May 
I  not  do  what  I  will  with  xnine  own  ?"  **  Un- 
doubtedly you  may/*  he  said.  '^  Had  these  peq>le/- 
I  inquired, ''  any  claim  to  the  crown  piece,  or  any 
expectation  of  receiving  it  from  me,  before  I  gHeive 
notice  of  my  intention?"  ''  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  had,"  he  answered.  "  Well,  then,"  I 
said, ''  how  can  it  be  denied,  that  my  gift  is  per- 
fectly free  and  entirely  a  matter  of  favour  ?"  He 
was  unwilling,  but  he  could  not  refuse  to  allow  it 
''  Let  us  go  on  then,"  I  said,  ''  and  let  us  suppose 
that,  instead  of  offering  the  crowns  to  the  women 
indiscriminately,  and  merely  excluding  men,  I 
offer  them  only  to  the  women  who  were  past 
seventy  years  of  age ;  what  then  ?"  He  made  no 
reply,  so  I  continued,  **  I  will  draw  the  inferenoe 
for  you,  Mr.  King.  As  these  old  women  had  no 
previous  claim  upon  me^  my  bounty,  although 
thus  limited,  is  still  a  free  gift,  and  purely  a  matter 
of  favour.  But  I  go  ftirther,  and  proclaim  that  I 
will  not  bestow  it  upon  any  old  woman  who  has 
ever  been  seen  drunk.  Had  all  the  sober  old 
women  of  the  parish  who  were  arrived  at  three* 
score  years  and  ten,  a  right  to  demand  this  crowiK 
of  me?"  He  could  not  assert  that  they  had. 
"  Very  well,"  I  said ;  "  then  it  is  still  a  free  gift, 
and  a  matter  of  favour.  But  now  suppose  that 
the  thing  given  were  not  a  crown  piece,  but  e 
ticket  of  admission  to  see  a  most  magnificent  and 
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glorious  «ight>  which  would  fill  the  spectators  widi 
astonishment  and  delight ;  and  to  hear  the  most 
sublime  and  enchanting  music,  which  would  wrap 
the  souls  of  the  hearers  into  elysium ;  would  it  not 
be  very  proper  to  limit  the  tickets  to  those  who 
were  fit  and  qualified  for  the  nature  of  the  enjoy- 
ment to  be  expected?"  He  could  not  deny  it. 
"  Well  then,"  I  said,  **  if  I  exclude  the  blind  and 
the  deaf,  and  tell  them,  that  these  pleasures  would 
be  no  pleasures  to  them,  because  they  are  not 
(qualified  for  them,  does  my  gift  become  less  fi*ee  ? 
Who  has  any  right  to  expect  such  an  entertain- 
ment fi*om  me  ?  In  short,  was  the  feast  given  by 
the  king,  in  the  Gospel,  to  all  the  miserable  beg- 
gars and  vagabonds,  picked  up  in  the  highways 
and  hedges,  less  a  free  gift  because  he  required 
lliem  to  come  in  a  wedding-garment?  Had  aU 
persons,  who  could  obtain  a  wedding-garment,  a 
right  to  be  admitted  to  any  feast  at  all  ? "  Thus  I 
poured  my  questions  upon  him ;  and  as  he  did  not 
reply,  I  said,  "  You  see  then,  Mr.  King,  that  the 
annexing  conditions  to  a  gift,  and  requiring  qua- 
lifications in  the  applicants  for  it,  detracts  not  at 
all  from  the  free  bounty  of  the  donor ;  nay,  it  is 
more  likely  to  magnify  and  to  exalt  his  glory. 
Suppose  a  rich  man  were  to  come  through  our 
town  to^ay^  and  to  scatter  purses  of  gold  about 
the  streets,  to  be  scrambled  for  by  those  who 
fiwdd;-Hlo  you  think  that  any  would  get  the 
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money,  and  aftei-wards  spend  it  in  the  alehouse, 
abusing  it  to  drunkenness  ? "  "I  should  fear,"  he 
answered,  "  that  many  would  do  so."  "  Suppose 
again,"  I  said,  "  that  another  rich  man  were  to 
come  to-morrow,  and  to  search  out  the  sick  and 
needy,  the  pious  and  industrious  poor  with  large 
families,  and  distribute  his  money  to  such  objects 
only,  and  adjust  it  also  in  proportion  to  their 
wants  or  their  deserts ;  which  of  the  two  rich  men 
would  you  commend?"  "  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it,"  he  replied.  '*  And,"  I  asked, 
"  would  you  not  call  the  conduct  of  the  one  lavish, 
and  foolish,  and  mischievous;  and  that  of  the 
other  bountiftd,  wise,  and  useful?"  "  Certainly 
I  should,"  was  his  answer.  "  And  was  not  this 
latter,"  I  continued,  "  as  free  to  bestow  his  money 
in  this  noble  and  considerate  manner  as  the  former 
was  to  throw  it  in  the  dirt?"  He  assented.  "  And 
obseiTe  too,"  I  said,  "  that  the  townspeople  have 
no  reason  to  expect  that  rich  men  will  come,  and 
distribute  their  wealth  amongst  them  in  any  way ; 
so  that  upon  the  whole,  to  give  under  conditions, 
and  to  persons  with  proper  qualifications,  adds  to 
the  glory  of  the  giver,  and  diminishes  not  the  free 
grace  and  favour  of  the  gift." 

Mr.  King  began  to  be  terribly  alarmed ;  for  he 
now  saw  to  what  a  conclusion  I  was  approaching. 
Lest  therefore  he  should  depart  abruptly  without 
hearing  it,  under  pretence  of  business,  or  for  any 
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o&er  cause/  I  hastened  to  finish  my  argument, 
and  said,  "  A  few  minutes  more,  and  I  have  done. 
Apply  this  reasoning,  Mr.  King,  to  the  great 
moral  governor  of  the  universe  in  his  dealings 
with  men.  They  were  lying  in  a  state  of  corrup- 
tion, darkness,  and  ruin;  and  if  they  expected 
anything  at  the  hands  of  their  Maker,  it  ought  to 
have  been  punishment  and  death.  Certainly, 
whilst  they  were  transgressing  daily  the  great 
laws  of  reason  and  nature,  which  were  written  in 
their  hearts,  they  could  not  expect  his  favour. 
Here  then  his  undeserved  goodness  and  mercy 
began  to  act  freely  and  graciously  towards  them. 
First,  he  sent  his  own  son  to  suffer  punishment 
and  death  in  their  stead,  that  his  justice  might  be 
satisfied  and  his  wrath  appeased;  and  the  whole 
race  of  mankind  reconciled  to  him,  and  restored 
to  the  capacity  of  everlasting  happiness.  But, 
secondly,  as  it  was  sin  which  had  occasioned  their 
fall,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  follow  after  holi- 
ness, without  which  there  could  be  no  happiness 
for  them,  either  here  or  hereafter ;  and  without 
which  also  in  God's  kingdom  upon  earth  there 
would  be  no  vestige  of  beauty,  order,  and  har- 
mony ;  .but  all  would  be  conftision,  and  wicked- 
ness, and  misery,  as  before.  This  holiness,  there- 
fore, which  was  an  essential  qualification  for 
happiness^   he    made  also  the    condition  of  thq 
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application  of  Christ's  merits  to  individuals.  But 
alas!  how  were  they  to  become  holy?  What 
means  were  there,  not  supplied  before,  wMch 
mfght  be  likely  to  make  them  new  men  ?  We 
are  redeemed,  indeed,  they  might  have  said 
almost  in  despair,  we  are  redeemed  by  the 
atonement  which  Christ  has  made  for  our  sins; 
but  the  eternal  life  and  happiness  which  we  long 
after,  and  which  is  only  to  be  attained  through 
holiness,  is  as  much  out  of  our  reach  as  ever. 

"  Here  then  God  freely  and  graciously  interposed 
again.  In  the  Gospel  he  set  before  them  the 
most  perfect  rule  of  duty,  according  with  their 
most  improved  reason,  and  suited  to  their  best 
feelings.  Of  this  rule  also  the  Saviour  himself 
clothed  in  the  human  nature,  exhibited  the  love^ 
liest  and  most  attractive  pattern  ;  and  he  unfolded 
besides,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry,  so  many  and 
such  motives  to  holiness,  as  might  well  awake  the 
most  secure  and  profligate  sinner  out  of  the  slum-f 
ber  of  death  itself  So  far,  however,  no  more  was 
done  than  to  enlighten,  and  to  attract,  and  to  urge, 
and  stimulate  men,  by  the  most  efficacious  methods 
indeed,  but  without  any  positive  help  from  above. 
Next  then  comes  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  dwell 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  for  him,  and,  by 
his  mighty  co-operating  influence,  to  work  this 
essential  quality  of  holiness  within  them ;  to  begin, 
that  is,  with  enabling  them  to  iMpeak  their  ok^^l% 
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and  to  burst  forth  from  their  disgracefiil  enslave- 
ment to  sin,  and  to  taste  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God ;  and  afterwards  to  carry  them 
onward  from  sorrow,  remorse,  and  contrition,  to  a 
real  repentance  and  reformation  of  life;  and  so 
again  progressively  from  strength  to  strength,  from 
virtue  to  virtue,  from  glory  to  glory,  until  the 
whole  holy  edifice  of  the  perfect  Christian  should 
be  built  up  and  finished  in  them.  Thus,  then,  by 
this  supernatural  aid,  is  that  degree  of  holiness 
which  God  will  accept  and  reward,  and  which  is 
at  the  same  time  his  own  gift,  within  the  reach  of 
all ;  and  if  all  were  so  far  holy  (not  to  say  perfect), 
how  happy  would  even  this  world  be,  and  how 
worthy  of  its  Heavenly  Maker,  whose  name  and 
nature  are  holy !  TeU  me  not  then,  Mr.  King, 
that  faith,  upon  my  system,  is  clogged  with  good 
works,  as  with  some  dead  weight  to  destroy  its 
efficacy ;  or  that  the  gift  of  a  Saviour  is  less  free, 
because  God  requires  holiness  in  us,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  profiting  by  that  Saviour,  as  the  proof  and 
the  fiiiits  of  our  faith,  as  the  instrument  of  our 
present  happiness,  and  to  qualify  us  to  sit  with 
Christ  in  mansions  of  spiritual  bliss  for  ever.  In 
truth,  faith  is  the  first  link  in  the  golden  chain  of 
the  Christian  graces  and  virtues ;  but,  if  our  faith 
by  God's  blessing  be  firmly  settled  and  rooted  in 
us,  then,  as  a  natural  consequence,  shall  we  strive 
unceasingly  to  add  link  to  Uftk,  not  stopping  at 
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the  first,  and  to  become  holy  as  God  is  holy.  Hu- 
man frailty,  however,  although  with  this  extraor- 
dinary assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must  needs  fall 
short  of  so  perfect  a  consummation ;  yet  we  need 
not  despair;  our  faith,  being  of  such  a  species, 
shall  be  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness.  Here  is 
the  exhilarating  comfort,  the  reviving  assurance, 
for  all  the  humble-minded  who  still  feel  their 
deficiencies ;— our  faith,  working  by  love  and 
obedience,  sincere  but  imperfect,  shall  be  accepted 
nevertheless  as  perfect  righteousness,  and  justify 
us  in  the  sight  of  God.  Knowing  therefore,  as  I 
do,  Mr.  King,  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  so  awfiilly 
denounced  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Gospel 
against  all  sin  and  ungodliness — and  seeing  how 
constantly  and  how  forcibly  repentance,  and  holi- 
ness, and  good  works  are  inculcated  in  the  same 
Gospel,  and  how  necessary  they  are  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  mankind  in  this  world,  and  to 
qualify  them  for  Heaven  in  the  next,-^— I  shall 
never  cease  my  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  per- 
suade men  to  practise  these  things ;  not  as  if  God 
would  be  obliged  to  them  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
practise  them  out  of  compliment  to  himself,  but  as 
an  essential,  immutable  condition  of  their  present 
and  everlasting  welfare.  Pray  reflect  upon  this 
at  your  leisure,  Mr.  King ;  and  also  read  over  the 
sermon  upon  human  merit  which  I  have  put  into 
your  hands.    I  shall  be  glad  tp  see  you  another 
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time ;  for  the  present,  good  bye  to  you."  Thus 
I  dismissed  him ;  and  he  departed  without  any 
observation,  apparently  happy  to  be  released. 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  was  at  church. 
This  looked  well ;  but,  unfortimately  for  my  scheme 
of  making  a  proselyte  of  him,  I  preached  upon  a 
favourite  doctrine  of  my  own,  which  was  no  fa- 
vourite of  Ids ;  that  of  universal  redemption.  He 
was  so  near  me,  that  I  plainly  saw  his  uneasiness, 
which  was  also  increased  by  another  unlucky  cir- 
cumstance. There  was  an  old  gentleman  at  church 
on  the  same  day,  as  warm  a  partizan  of  orthodoxy 
and  high-church  principles  as  Mr.  King  was  of 
latitudinarianism ;  and  who  was  not  contented 
with  making  a  mental  application  of  my  argu- 
ments to  Mr.  King,  but  turned  round  repeatedly, 
and,  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic,  malicious  smile,  fixed 
his  eye  upon  him,  and  appeared  to  triumph  in  his 
imaginary  chastisement  and  defeat.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  make 
a  personal  attack  upon  Mr.  King,  whom  I  did  not 
indeed  expect  to  see  on  the  occasion  of  preaching 
that  discourse;  but  the  discourse,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  old  gentleman  together,  decided,  I 
believe,  the  question  of  Mr.  King's  total  secession 
fi-om  the  church.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  he 
sent  back  my  sermon  on  merit ;  and  for  a  long 
time  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  either  at  church  or 
elsewhere ;  nor  did  I  think  it  worth  while  to  at-r 
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tempt  to  force  him  to  a  second  conference,  before 
I  might  perceive  some  favourable  sytnptom  in  his 
case.  I  spoke  however  now  and  then  to  his  sister, 
who  with  her  family  was  as  regular  as  usual  at 
church ;  but  she  assured  me  that  there  were  no 
hopes  of  him. 


§  II.    Mr.  King  and  Others. 

After  an  interval  of  some  months,  I  was  again 
brought  into  contact  vnth  Mr.  King,  by  an  en- 
deavour on  his  part,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr. 
Harris,  his  neighbour,  and  of  the  same  princi- 
ples with  himself,  to  set  up  an  auxiliary  Bible 
Society  in  my  parish.  They  came  to  me  one 
morning  together,  and  brought  with  them  a  Mr. 
Barker,  who  seemed  to  be  a  veiy  well-mannered 
person,  and  who,  I  found  afterwards,  had  a  re- 
spectable rank  in  the  adjoining  town,  and  a  villa 
near  to  it,  but  who  was  in  no  way  connected  with 
our  affairs,  or  with  anybody  here.  Being  warm, 
however,  and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Bible 
Societies,  he  was  a  frequent  attendant  at  meet- 
ings assembled  for  such  objects,  and  always 
ready  to  lend  his  services,  as  an  orator,  or  a 
chairman ;  and  this  being  known  to  Mr.  King  and 
Mr.  Harris  they  had  engaged  him  to  come  from  a 
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cohsiderable  distance  to  help  them  in  the  fonnation 
of  their  committees, — to  pay  me  a  visit,  and  talk 
this  question  over  with  me. 

My  visiters  being  all  seated,  Mr.  King  opened 
their  business.  "  We  thought  it  a  matter  of  respect 
and  duty,  Sir,  to  wait  upon  you  about  a  branch 
Bible  Society,  which  is  much  wanted  in  this,  and 
the  surrounding  parishes ;  and  tliis  gentleman, 
Mri  Barker,  who  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
business  of  that  sort,  lias  been  so  kind  as  to  accom- 
pany us."  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Barker," 
I  said  ittimediately ;  ^*  but  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  I  was  quite  ignorant,  that  any  person  of 
your  name  resided  in  our  parish."  "  I  am  not  a 
resident  here.  Sir,"  he  replied,  "audit  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  my  name  is  not  familiar  to  you." 
"  Upon  my  word  then>  Mr.  Barker,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  I  tnust  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  am  not  a  little 
surprised,  (and  I  showed  my  surprise  in  my  coun- 
tenance,) that  you  should  come  into  a  parish,  with 
whidh  you  have  no  connexion,  to  talk  with  the 
rector  of  that  parish  about  the  distribution  of 
Bibles  amongst  his  own  poor.  And  I  am  sur- 
prised at  you  also,  gentlemen,  that  you  should 
bring  a  perfect  stranger  to  me  upon  an  affair  of 
that  kind ;  you  know  very  well  that  I  have  not 
desired  such  assistance ;  for,  in  fact,  I  do  not  want 
any.  But,  if  I  wanted  assistance  ever  so  much,  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  going  out  of  my  own 
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parish  for  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  oflend  you  Mr. 
Barker ;  but  does  it  not  strike  you  in  an  instant, 
that  there  is  an  apparent  want  of  propriety,  and 
decency  too  (if  you  will  excuse  me)  in  the  step 
which  you  have  taken  ?"  "  It  may  seem  so  to  you. 
Sir,"  he  replied,  "  and  to  the  world;  but  the  thing  is 
too  important  to  admit  of  entering  into  minute  and 
trifling  circumstances  of  etiquette.  As  the  spread 
of  the  Bible  should  overleap  all  boundaries,  but 
those  of  the  world  itself,  so  it  swallows  up  every 
other  consideration,  which  must  needs  appear  in 
the  comparison,  mean  and  little.  Mr.  King,  how- 
ever, will  explain  to  you.  Sir,  the  immediate  cause 
of  my  share  in  the  present  undei-taking." 

Upon  this  I  turned  from  Mr.  Barker  to  Mr. 
King,  and  said,  "  Mr.  King,  how  is  this  ? "  "  Why, 
Sir,"  he  answered,  "  myself  and  Mr.  Harris  here, 
have  been  I'ound  the  parish  to  every  gentleman  of 
property  and  respectability  in  it;  and  there  was 
not  one,  who  did  not  decline  to  preside  at  the  in- 
tended meeting ;  so,  Sir,  we  were  compelled  to  look 
elscAvhere."  "  Did  the  gentiy  of  this  parish,"  I 
asked,  "  merely  decline  the  presidency,  or  refuse 
altogether  to  have  anything  to  do  with  your  pro- 
jected society  ? "  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Harris  eyed 
each  other  askance,  and  after  a  short  silence  Mr. 
Harris  confessed  that  they  objected  to  the  thing 
altogether.  "  And  did  they  assign  any  reason, 
]\Ir.  Hapris?"  I  ask^d  again;  '*  you,  I  know,  will 
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be  fair  and  open  enough  to  tell  me  if  they  did ; 
and  also,  what  the  I'eason  was."  This  appeal  to  his 
candour  produced  the  effect  expected  from  it ;  he 
replied  immediately,  "  I  must  confess,  Sir,  again, 
that  they  appeared  to  be  unanimous  in  saying  that 
the  application  ought  to  have  come  from  the  rector ; 
and  some  added,  besides,  the  conviction  which  they 
felt,  that  if  the  rector  had  considered  such  a  society 
to  be  necessary,  he  would  have  established  it,  or 
proposed  it  long  ago."  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Harris," 
I  said ;  "  thank  you  for  informing  me  of  this  fact 
so  readily,  and  without  any  tergiversation;  but 
then  I  am  astonished  at  tAVo  things ;  first,  that  you 
should  have  begun  at  the  wi'ong  end ;  and  secondly, 
that  you  should  be  still  proceeding  in  this  affair, 
when  you  have  ascertained  the  sense  of  the  respect- 
able part  of  the  parish,  in  point  of  wealth  and  the 
disposition  to  do  good,  to  be  entirely  against  you." 
"  liyou  would  take  the  lead.  Sir,"  he  answered, 
"  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  will  join  us  of  those 
who  have  for  the  present  refused ;  and  we  should 
have  come  to  you.  Sir,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  if  we  had  not  had  the  very 
strongest  reasons,  as  we  thought,  for  supposing 
that  you  would  scout  our  proposals  at  once."  "  Then 
pray,  let  me  ask,"  I  said,  "  what  has  procm'ed  me 
the  honour  of  this  visit  now?" 

A  silence  ensued, — Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  King 
were  veiy  reluctant  to  let  out  any  more  secrets ;  so 
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Mr.  Barker  being  more  inured  to  the  artifices  of 
Bible  Society  transactions,  and  spurred  on  by  a 
zeal  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  fear  of  being  accused 
of  disregarding  the  civilities  of  life,  took  up  the 
conversation,  and  said,  "  We  are  come  here,  Sir^ 
in  consequence  of  an  interview  which  we  have  had 
with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  These  gentlemen, 
whose  conduct  is  so  praiseworthy  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  the  pure  word  of  life,  without  note  or 
comment,  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  not  having 
founds  as  tiiey  have  told  you,  a  single  person  here, 
of  authority,  to  promote  and  organize  so  Christian 
a  work,  applied  to  me,  although  of  little  ability 
for  so  great  an  undertaking ;  and  I  have  obeyed 
the  invitation,  trusting  in  a  mightier  strength  than 
my  own.  But  first.  Sir,  as  the  bishop  has  some 
property  in  your  parish,  and  happened  to  be  in 
the  neighbouring  town,  we  waited  upon  liim,  at  my 
suggestion,  and  proposed  to  him  the  glory  of  pa- 
tronising the  sacred  cause  so  becoming  his  epis- 
copal cloth."  "  Surely,"  I  said,  interrupting  him, 
"  there  must  be  something  peculiarly  blinding  in 
this  rage  for  Bible  Societies,  or  you  would  have 
seen,  at  the  first  glance,  the  strange  impropriety 
of  going  to  the  bishop  on  such  a  subject.  You, 
Mr.  King,  are  an  acknowledged  dissenter  from 
the  church ;  and  Mr.  Harris,  without  doubt,  is  the 
same ;  as  I  understand,  he  has  preached  several 
times  at  Methodist  chapels  in  our  neighbom'hood ; 
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iUBy  I  be  pennitted  to  inquire  what  your  opinions 
are,  Mr.  Barker  ?"  **  Oh !  I  am  a  churchman, 
Sir/'  he  answered,  without  hesitation.  "  Yes, 
Sir,"  I  said,  *'  and  it  is  very  likely  that  both  Mr, 
King  and  Mr.  Harris  might  make  the  same  asser- 
tion; for  I  have  seen  them  both  at  church,  and 
Mr.  King,  indeed,  very  regularly ;  but  pray  tell 
me  whether  you  do  not  generally  attend  the  chapel 
of  Mr.  Lovebairn,  who  is  a  Calvinistic  preacher  in 
your  village  ?"  My  conjecture  was  verified.  He 
Confessed  that  he  went  there  sometimes ;  and  he 
extolled  Mr.  Lovebaim,  as  a  most  eloquent,  expe- 
rimental, and  edifying  preacher  and  expounder  of 
Scripture.  "  Very  well/'  I  said ;  "  be  it  so.  But 
did  you  inform  the  bishop  that  you  three  gentle- 
men, being  absolute  seceders  from  his  church,  or 
very  lax  chm-chmen  indeed,  were  come  to  instruct 
him  in  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office,  and  to 
urge  him  to  fulfil  them  ?"  "  No,  Sir,"  replied 
Mr.  King,  "  we  did  not  take  upon  ourselves  to 
talk  to  his  Lordship  in  that  presumptuous  man- 
ner/' "  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,"  I  inquired, 
**  conceal  from  him  the  fact  of  your  sectarianism, 
or  your  leaning  thereto  ?"  "  He  did  not  ask  us," 
said  Mr.  Harris,  "  and  so  we  did  not  mention  the 
matter."  "  Did  you  tell  him,"  I  inquired  again, 
"  that  Mr.  Barker,  your  adopted  leader,  was  un- 
connected with  this  parish  ?"  "  We  had  no  op- 
portunity of  telling  him,"  said  Mr.  King.     "  Very 
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well,  then,"  I  continued ;  "  these  premises  being 
settled,  I  should  now  wish  to  hear,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  what  answer  the  bishop  gave  to  your 
proposal  ?"  "  I  have  no  scruple.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Barker,  "  to  tell  you  my  opinion,  though  I  men- 
tion it  with  sorrow,  that  the  bishop  did  not  see  the 
glorious  career  that  was  before  him.  He  en- 
trenched himself.  Sir,  within  little  petty  forms  and 
ceremonies,  when  the  question  concerned  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  asked  us 
whether  we  came  to  him  with  your  authority ;  and 
when  he  found  that  we  did  not,  he  declined  listen- 
ing to  any  of  oxir  arguments;  pleaded  urgent 
business,  and  sent  us  away."  "  Very  well.  Gen- 
tlemen," I  said ;  "  I  now  perceive  sufficiently  the 
reason  why  you  have  at  length  come  to  me.  Your 
eyes  are  opened  at  last.  The  same  answer,  given 
universally  to  your  application,  by  all  who  think 
that  Bible  Societes  should  not  overturn  the  esta- 
blished modes  of  proceeding  amongst  gentlefolks ; 
and^  moreover,  that  the  rector  of  a  parish,  con- 
stantly upon  the  spot,  is  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  want  of  Bibles  amongst  his 
parishioners,  if  there  be  any  such  want,  and  also 
most  disposed  to  supply  it,  as  well  as  most  able  to 
devise  effectual  means  of  doing  so ;  this  general 
answer  has  shown  you,  what  a  moment's  thought 
might  have  shown  you,  that  to  take  up  an  affisdr 
of  this  sort  without  any  communication  whatever 
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with  the  clergyman,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
underhand,  clandestine,  and  unworthy  proceeding. 
Of  this,  therefore,  I  suppose  by  your  coming  to 
mCy  you  are  now  convinced ;  but  I  believe  also,  it 
has  occurred  to  you,  that  if  the  meeting  take 
place,  and  any  person  present  should  question  you 
about  my  sentiments,  you  would  be  ashamed  to 
answer,  as  well  you  might,  that  you  had  consulted 
everybody  else  upon  the  subject  except  me.  But  be 
it  so;  I  pass  over  all  this;  let  us  come  to  the 
point.  Gentlemen.  What  have  you  to  say  about 
the  necessity  or  expediency  of  setting  up  a  Bible 
Society  in  this  parish  ?" 

"  Here,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Barker, — "  not  to 
dwell  upon  the  grand  and  godlike  object  of  the 
parent-society,  which  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  in 
all  the  languages  of  the  world,  and  to  turn  men 
from  gross  darkness  to  a  marvellous  light, — here  is 
an  exact  account.  Sir,  of  the  state  of  your  parish 
with  respect  to  Bibles."  I  took  it  into  my  hands, 
and  whilst  I  was  glancing  my  eye  over  it,  I  in- 
quired how  it  was  obtained.  "  It  was  obtained. 
Sir,"  he  answered,  "  by  sending  trusty  persons  to 
every  house,  to  investigate  the  matter  with  the 
closest  and  utmost  possible  accuracy."  "  So  then, 
Mr.  Barker,"  I  said,  "  you,  a  gentleman  not  be- 
longing to  us  in  any  way,  have  sent  persons  into 
owr  parish  to  act  the  part  of  inquisitors  in  every 
private  family;  and  these  inquisitors  havefumishe4 
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you  with  a  report,  whether  true  m  false  you  cannot 
know,  but  of  course  you  will  call  it  accurate ;  and 
on  this  report,  stating  a  great  lack  of  Bibles,  you 
ground  your  pretence  for  a  still  further  interference 
with  us.  Well,  Sir,  tUs  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
extraordinary  transaction;  I  will  not  venture  to 
call  it  by  its  proper  name,  as  I  feel  it.  And  pray, 
did  you  direct  your  inquisit(»*s  to  tell  the  poor 
people,  that  their  spiritual  interests  and  the  wel- 
fare of  their  souls  being  entirely  neglected  by  their 
natural  guardians,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
die  resident  ministers  find  gentry,  you  had  beheld 
with  compassion,  from  a  neighbouring  parish,  their 
forlorn  and  destitute  conditioii,  and  had  stepped  in 
to  relieve  it  vidth  an  unparalleled  generosity  and 
charity  ?" 

Here  I  should  observe,  that  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
break  up  the  conference  till  I  was  fully  informed 
of  then*  views  and  proceedings,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  thought  it  right  to  let  them  know  my  senti- 
ments as  to  their  conduct,  I  assumed  rather  a 
playfol  air  of  raillery  at  the  m(Mnent  of  making  a 
severe  observation ;  which  had  the  desired  effect 
of  softening  things  down  a  little,  and  thereby  pro- 
longing their  stay;  whilst  the  sting,  I  hoped,  would 
remain,  and  create  reflection  at  home.  In  the 
present  instance,  Mr.  Barker  said,  "  You  are  in- 
clined to  be  jocular  with  us,  I  believe.  Sir ;  but  at 
.all  events  we  do  mA  arrogate  to  ourselves  any 
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especial  generosity  or  charity;  nor  do  we  wish 
to  throw  any  discredit  upon  others."  **  Well, 
but,"  I  inquired,  "was  not  the  very  aet  df  your 
investigation  the  decided  proof  of  a  doubt,  on  your 
part,  whether  the  rector  and  the  rich  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  did  their  duty  in  furnishing  the  poor 
with  Bibles  ?  and  is  not  your  present  intention  of 
calling  a  meeting  tantamount  to  a  declaration,  that 
we  have  been  tried  in  the  balance,  and  found 
wanting  ?  And,  I  ask,  can  all  this  be  done  with- 
out bringing  a  sort  of  discredit  upon  us,  and  set* 
ting  our  people  against  us,  and  lessening,  if  not 
destroying,  the  salutary  influence  which  we  have 
over  them  ?"  "  Very  well.  Sir,"  he  answered, 
**  if  this  be  your  fear,  you  may  get  rid  of  it  at 
once,  by  taking  everything  into  your  own  handa. 
We  will  put  ourselves  immediately  under  your 
entire  direction."  "  Qh !  I  thank  you,"  I  said ; 
"  you  have  done  half  the  mischief  already ;  and 
now  you  would  compel  me  in  a  manner  to  become 
a  Bible- Society-man,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  stop 
the  rest.  This  is  very  ingenious.  Sir ;  but  it  will 
not  succeed  with  me.  Indeed  it  would  not  an- 
swer the  object  of  preserving  our  credit;  for 
shrewd  persons  would  give  us  no  thanks,  but 
accuse  us  of  being  driven  into  the  measure  by  the 
dissenters  of  our  own  parish,  and  the  strangers  of 
another.  But  all  this  is  waste  of  time.  I  have 
looked  over  your  list ;  and  I  am  confideQt  that  It 
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is  full  of  errors ;  I  will  not  say  intentional ;  yet, 
how  they  could  have  crept  in,  I  cannot  explain : 
it  is  for  you  to  do  ihat^  if  you  can.  The  names 
and  circumstances  of  my  poor  parishioners  are  so 
far  known  to  me,  that  I  cannot  easily  be  deceived. 
To  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  between  us,  I  lay 
my  finger  on  the  name  of  Cullen,  and  I  am 
morally  certain  that  there  is  no  want  of  Bibles  in 
that  family.  The  old  vddow  Cullen  is  a  school- 
mistress, and  not  likely  to  be  without  a  Bible; 
and  her  son,  who  lives  within  a  few  yards  of  her, 
has  had  two  or  three  children  in  the  charity- 
schools  ;  and  I  recollect  very  well  that  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books  were  given  to  them,  when  they  were 
dismissed;  and  those  children  are  still  at  home 
with  their  father." 

In  point  of  fact,  upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained, 
that  the  Cullens  had  three  Bibles ;  but  that  the  old 
lady,  upon  the  recent  death  of  her  husband,  had 
given  up  to  her  son  the  family  Bible,  in  which  the 
births  of  the  children  were  inscribed ;  so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  she  might  be  said  to  be  without 
a  Bible  of  her  own ;  her  son's,  however,  and  all 
the  Bibles  of  her  scholars  were  at  her  command 
daily  whilst  at  home ;  and  as  she  was  too  rheu- 
matic to  stir  out  to  church,  or  elsewhere,  she 
wanted  no  Bible  to  carry  with  her  abroad.  These 
circumstances  I  communicated,  by  letter,  to  Mr. 
Barker;  and  no  doubt  I  might  have  found  other 
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cases,  if  I  liad  searched  for  them,  in  which  the 
statement  of  a  lack  of  Bibles  was  equally  fal- 
lacious. Indeed  it  had  too  much  the  appearance 
of  a  stalking-horse ;  it  seemed  as  if  they  wanted 
to  get  a  footing  in  the  parish ;  to  have  meetings, 
and  to  make  speeches,  and  to  affect  to  be  very 
busy ;  and  meanwhile  to  undermine  and  lower  the 
established  clergy,  and  to  strengthen  and  raise  the 
dissenters,  so  that  the  two  might  be  brought  to  a 
par  with  each  other ;  or  that  the  ignorant,  unedu- 
cated people,  seeing  the  dissenting  ministers 
countenanced  by  their  legal  ministers,  and  both 
acting  together  in  a  religious  matter,  might  be  led 
to  put  no  difference  between  them. 

The  party  being  all  silent  upon  my  asseii:ion 
with  respect  to  the  CuUens,  I  went  on, — "  Then 
again,  here  are  persons  upon  your  list  who  are 
unable  to  read  the  Bible,  and  many  more  who  are 
too  profligate  to  read  it.  By  giving  it  to  the 
latter,  you  will  bring  it  into  contempt,  and  most 
probably  see  it  in  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  if  it 
meet  with  no  worse  fate ;  the  former  you  ought 
first  to  instruct,  if  you  mean  to  do  them  a  real 
service.  But  for  their  instruction,  which  is  every- 
thing, you  make  no  provision  whatever.  My  mode 
of  distributing  Bibles  is  entirely  different.  These 
gentlemen,  Mr.  King  and  Mr  Harris,  are  aware 
that  we  have  four  hundred  children  at  school,  and 
all  of  them,  who  stay  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
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read  with  tolerable  ease,  will  carry  away  a  Bible 
with  them  into  their  families;  and  these  Bibles  I 
can  procure  from  the  old  Chiistian  Knowledge 
Society,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  from  yours, 
the  new  one.  Besides,  I  can  get  there,  not  only 
Bibles,  but  Prayer-books  too,  and  every  other  sort 
of  necessaiy  tract  to  help  the  poor  to  understand 
what  they  read.  What  should  I  or  my  parish 
gain,  therefore,  by  setting  up  a  Bible  Society? 
Through  the  charity-schools,  in  a  certain  number 
of  years,  we  may  hope  to  supply  the  whole  parish 
with  Bibles,  and  with  readers  of  them;  and  I 
should  like  to  know,  whether  any  poor  person 
wanting  a  Bible  now,  and  having  applied  to  me  for 
one  has  ever  been  refused  at  all ;  or  if  so,  upon 
unsatisfactory  grounds?  I  do  not,  indeed,  go 
hawking  them  about  for  sale,  or  compelling  people 
to  take  them  as  a  gift.  The  Bible,  in  tny  opinion^ 
should  never  be  given  but  with  a  little  discrimina- 
tion. If,  in  the  course  of  my  ministerial  labours 
amongst  the  sick,  or  at  church,  or  in  any  other 
way,  I  meet  with  a  person  without  a  Bible,  able 
and  disposed  to  read  it,  and  also  likely  to  profit  by 
it,  I  trust  that  I  am  not  backward  in  doing  my 
duty.  Look,  gentlemen,  at  that  goodly  row  of 
Bibles  upon  the  shelves  there:  there  must  be 
many  seekers  before  it  is  exhausted." 

Haying  said  a  great  deal  I  now  stopped,  that 
they  might  answer  me,  if  they  wished  it,  or  could 
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do  it.  After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Barker  replied, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  deny.  Sir,  but  that  your  me- 
thod of  distributing  Bibles  is  a  very  good  one,  as 
far  as  it  goes ;  but  it  will  be  a  slow  one,  or  very 
expensive  to  you.  Set  us  to  work,  and  we  will 
do  it  for  you  in  a  trice,  and  also  save  your  pocket." 
'*  I  do  not  see  exactly,"  I  said,  •"  how  you  will 
save  my  pocket ;  because  all  the  rich  people,  whose 
money  you  might  have  expected  to  get,  have 
refused  to  join  with  you ;  and  as  to  the  slowness 
of  the  execution  of  my  plan,  that  is  by  no  means 
against  it,  as  sound  discretion  in  giving,  and  a 
careful  selection  of  persons,  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  it.  It  would  be  no  gratification  to  me  to  say, 
that  I  had  given  away  lavishly,  and  without  due 
consideration,  a  hundred  Bibles  in  a  single  month; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  gratification  to  me  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  I  had  given  away  one  only  to  a 
useful  purpose.  I  look  to  the  useful  purpose,  and 
not  to  ostentation;  and  therefore,  perhaps  in  a 
whole  month  I  may  not  give  away  more  than  one. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  Mr.  Barker,  such  a 
local  necessity  or  expediency  is  not  made  out, 
which  can  justify  your  intrusion  amongst  us, 
against  the  sense  of  those  who  are  in  authority 
here,  and  who  are  not  disposed  to  neglect  their 
duties  or  to  surrender  them  to  others." 

Mr.  Barker  now  collected  all  his  energies,  and 
replied,   "  Be   there  or  be  there   not.  Sir,   any 
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necessity  for  a  Bible  Association  here,  which  I 
will  not  dispute  any  further  with  you,  I  am  con- 
fident of  this,  that  every  parish  in  the  realm  ought, 
as  a  matter  of  bounden  duty,  to  furnish  their  con- 
tingent, whether  great  or  small,  but  great  if  their 
means  admit  of  it,  to  the  magnificent  spiritual 
work  which  is  contemplated  by  the  parent  insti- 
tution. And  as  for  myself.  Sir,  though  a  non- 
resident, I  feel  myself  so  imperiously  called  to 
contribute  what  little  ability  I  may  have  to  the 
furtherance  of  this  work  in  your  parish,  that  all 
consideration  of  human  opinions  to  the  contrary 
must  be  totally  set  aside;  a  call.  Sir,  which 
applies  to  every  other  parish  as  well  as  to  this,^ 
provided  it  be  within  the  scope  of  my  bodily 
powers."  "  Oh !  Sir,"  I  said,  "  if  you  have  a  caU, 
there  is  no  contending  with  you;  and  I  shall 
cease  to  wonder  at  anything  which  you  may  do. 
But  I  must  confess  that,  in  my  own  case,  if  I  were 
prompted  by  a  supposed  call  to  do  a  thing  which 
the  world  might  consider  to  be  a  violation  of 
decorum,  I  should  begin  to  suspect  the  reality  of 
the  call ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  doubt  the  validity 
of  the  principles  upon  which  I  was  about  to  act. 
You  will  find  this.  Sir,  if  you  try  it,  to  be  a  great 
and  most  excellent  maxim  for  the  regulation  of 
human  conduct.  History  will  tell  you.  Sir,  what 
has  happened  in  the  world  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  this  maxim.     Hurried  onward  by  an 
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imperious  call,  which  disregarded  persons,  sea- 
sons, and  things,  men  have  rushed  into  the  most 
enormous  crimes.  I  am  sorry.  Sir,  to  have  heard 
you  use  that  expression.  If  you  are  under  the 
influence  of  a  eally  you  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  reasons  and  arguments  which  I  at  least  can 
produce.  This  smacks  indeed,  I  must  say,  of  the 
conventicle  ;  and  I  can  now  readily  account  for 
your  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  measures  which  are 
hostile  to  the  Church." 

"  Stop,  Sir,  I  entreat  you,"  he  exclaimed  inter- 
rupting me ;  '^  my  measures  are  not  hostile  to  the 
Church,  but  intended  to  be  its  firmest  bulwark. 
I  have  the  happiness  and  the  privilege  of  belong- 
ing to  it,  and  I  cherish  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote that  prosperity  to  which  the  divine  favour 
has  raised  it.  It  has  many  enemies,  both  within 
and  without,  who  are  endeavouring  to  calumniate 
and  weaken  it ;  but  I  fervently  pray  that  it  may 
continue  to  flourish,  and  that  its  credit  and  influ- 
ence may  be  augmented  more  and  more.  So 
there  is  no  foundation.  Sir,  for  your  accusation 
against  me." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Barker,"  I  said,  "  this  is  a  most 
extraordinary  mode  which  you  have  adopted  of 
upholding  the  church.  The  bishop,  who  is  the 
highest  spiritual  authority ;  I  myself,  who  have  the 
actual  spiritual  charge  and  cure  of  souls  here; 
and  the  resident  gentry,  who  are  most  attached  to 
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the  church ;  may  be  supposed,  I  should  presume 
without  arrogance,  to  know,  at  least  as  well  as 
others,  what  is  most  for  her  interest ;  and  we  are 
all  unanimous  in  discountenancing  your  inter- 
ference and  your  measures.  We  wish  to  be  left 
to  ourselves,  and  to  enjoy  the  harmony  which  now 
reigns  amongst  us.  But  you,  for  our  good,  for- 
sooth, would  hm-l  the  firebrand  of  discord  at  us, 
and  separate  the  lower  classes  from  the  upper,  and 
from  those  who  are  set  over  them  in  the  Lord ; 
or,  like  the  French  Revolutionists,  you  would 
cram  your  nostrums  down  our  tlu-oats  by  force  and 
violence,  and  not  suffer  us  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
contentions  which  busy  meddlers,  all,  no  doubt, 
pretending  a  cally  have  introduced  into  other  pa- 
rishes, and  have  thereby  destroyed  their  peace  for 
ages,  A  pretty  method  truly  of  supporting  the 
church  by  acting  against  the  declared  will  of  her 
ruling  authorities,  and  setting  her  members  to- 
gether by  the  ears !  And  pray.  Sir,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  ask,  whom  have  you  chosen  for  your 
coadjutors  in  this  noble  task  of  organising,  or 
rather,  in  my  view,  of  disorganising  us?  You 
say  you  are  a  zealous  friend  of  the  church  ;  but  I 
judge  of  a  tree  only  by  its  fruits.  Are  not  your 
coadjutors,  chiefly,  in  all  places,  and  here  entirely, 
dissenters  and  seceders  from  the  church?  And 
would  they,  do  you  think,  move  Heaven  and  earth 
tp  promote  her  prosperity  ?     No,  Sir ;   it  is  incre* 
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dibla,  inconceivable.  They  are  taking  advantage 
of  your  misplaced  and  mistaken  zeal  to  assault 
and  overthrow  the  establishment.  You,  Mr.  Bar- 
ker, and  such  as  youy  carried  away  by  specious 
plans  of  doing  good  upon  a  vast  and  mighty  scale, 
have  made  yourselves  (if  you  will  excuse  a  vulgar 
expression,  but  a  very  significant  one)  a  mere  cat's- 
paw  in  their  hands." 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  in  what  way  I  could  sq 
forcibly  bring  home  Mr.  Barker's  conduct  to  his 
own  mind  and  conscience  as  by  hazarding  these 
last  observations,  which  it  was  natural  to  suppose 
would  be  rather  galling  to  Messrs.  King  and 
Harris.  Upon  glancing  my  eye  towards  them  asf 
I  spoke,  I  saw  that  they  were  sitting  upon  thorns  ; 
so  I  said,  "  I  intend  no  offence  whatever  to  yovi 
personally,  gentlemen ;  and  I  am  grieved  that  I 
cannot  put  the  argument  on  its  right  foundation 
without  seeming  to  make  a  personal  allusion  to 
you.  It  is  possible,  certainly,  that  you  may  not 
see  how  the  present  question  tends  to  the  result 
which  I  have  mentioned ;  or  that  you  yourselves 
may  have  no  intention  of  prejudicing  the  church 
by  your  present  conduct.  But,  speaking  generally, 
a  conscientious  dissenter  must  wish  the  downfall 
of  the  church ;  and  the  more  conscientious  he  is, 
the  more  he  must  wish  it.  At  least,  it  is  prepos- 
terous to  suppose  that  he  can  desire  that  to  flourish 
which  he  thinks  to  be  wrong,  and  from  which  h^ 
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has  separated  because  he  thinks  so.  However,  I 
must  beg  to  say  from  histoiy,  that  it  is  bad  policy 
in  the  dissenters  to  pursue  with  so  much  bitterness 
the  downfall  of  the  church.  It  is  under  her  sha- 
dow that  they  noAV  repose  in  perfect  security.  The 
present  church  will  always  be  a  tolerating  church ; 
destroy  her,  and  you  know  not  what  may  spring 
up  to  occupy  her  place.  The  Presbyterians,  in 
the  times  of  the  great  Rebellion,  railed  furiously 
against  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  church ; 
but  when  they  had  usurped  the  ecclesiastical 
power  into  their  own  hands,  they  would  tolerate 
none  but  themselves.  This  is  a  lesson  for  youy 
gentlemen." 

My  visiters  were  all  thrown  into  an  awkward 
situation  by  this  speech  of  mine.  Mr.  Barker  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  to  say,  either  to  me  or  to 
his  companions ; '  and  Messrs.  King  and  Harris 
were  equally  confounded,  and  remained  for  some 
time  speechless.  I  was  resolved,  on  my  pail;,  not 
to  break  the  silence ;  nor  by  any  means  to  relieve 
them  from  the  embarrassment  which  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves,  and  which  I  thought 
might  turn  to  their  advantage  by  being  prolonged. 
At  length  Mr.  Harris  recovered  his  presence  of 
mind  so  far  as  to  assert  that  neither  he  himself 
nor  any  of  those  with  whom  he  acted  had  any 
designs  inimical  to  the  church;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  would  be  glad  to  see  her  prosperous 
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and  powerful,  and  taking  the  lead  in  every  great 
and  good  enterprise;  and  that  they  themselves 
would  be  well  content  to  play  a  subordinate  part. 
Before  I  could  answer  this,  the  great  champion 
himself  was  reinstated  in  his  confidence,  and  took 
up  Mr.  Harris's  last  words,  and  said,  "  I  am  sure 
of  it,  Mr.  Harris,  I  am  sure  of  it.  We  have  all 
but  one^  object ;  to  unite  in  this  glorious  cause, 
forgetful  of  every  private  difference,  and  to  give 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  each  other,  Tory 
and  Whig,  churchman  and  dissenter,  making  one 
grand  combined  effort  for  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind from  pole  to  pole.  This  is  the  beauty,  this 
is  the  perfection  of  the  plan, — ^that  it  places  men 
of  the  most  opposite  principles  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  and  inspires  them  with  the  true  Christian 
spirit  of  union  and  harmony,  amity  and  love." 

Upon  this  effusion  of  Mr.  Barker's  they  all 
raised  their  sunken  crests,  and  applauded  the  sen- 
timent, and  re-echoed  it  again  and  again :  I  coolly 
inquired,  if  it  were,  indeed,  their  practice,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  object,  to  join  heart  and  hand  with 
men  of  every  denomination  ?  "  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
King;  "  it  has  been  well  and  tinily  stated  by  Mr. 
Barker,  that  it  is  one  great  excellence  of  the  Bible 
Society  to  bring  men  of  all  denominations  together, 
and  to  soften  down  their  asperities  with  respect  to 
each  other."  "  So  then,"  I  rejoined,  "  you  would 
be  glad  to  see  even  Atheists  and  Infidels  amongst 
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you;  for  this  liberal  latitudinarian  priociple  eX" 
eludes  none,  I  preiume."  "  Let  them  come.  Sir," 
Bwd  Mr.  Bai-ker ;  "  and  we  will  make  Christians 
of  them  in  the  end."  "  How,  Mr.  Barker?"  I 
inquired ;  "  Do  the  forms  of  doing  bueiness  in  your 
committees  admit  of  a  statement  of  the  pi-oofs  of 
the  being  of  a  God,  or  of  the  evidences  of  revealed 
religion,  for  the  benefit  of  your  unconverted  col- 
leagues ?  If  they  did,  I  should  think  that  Atheists 
and  Infidels  would  keep  aloof  from  you.  But  it  is 
notorious,  that  many  of  that  description  are  active 
supporters  of  tlie  British  and  Foreign  Bibie 
Society.  Do  they  come,  think  you,  vrith  the  hope 
of  being  converted,  or  vrith  what  view  ?  " 

Here  they  all  hesitated  to  answer;  but  at  length 
they  agreed,  that,  whatever  the  views  of  those 
people  might  be,  their  assistance  was  not  to  be 
refused,  and  their  money  might  be  turned  to  a 
good  account.  "  But,  as  to  the  fact"  I  inquired 
again,  "  do  you  find  that  now  and  then  an  Atheist, 
or  an  Infidel  is  actually  and  imperceptibly,  as  it 
were,  Christianised,  by  sitting  at  the  same  board 
with  you,  or  by  the  routine  intercourse  of  your 
society?"  Mr.  Harris  confessed,  that  as  yet  he 
knew  of  no  instance  of  the  kind.  "  Then,"  I 
said,  "  your  assertion,  Mr.  Barker,  that  you  would 
make  Christians  of  tbem  in  the  end,  is  Ukely  to  bs 
but  of  remote  accomplishment ;  or  I'ather  it  was  the 
a  ebullition  of  your  own  sanguine  temper  j  or 
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perhaps  a  third  conjecture  might  be  formed, — 
namely,  that  it  is  your  excuse  for  uniting  with 
Atheists  and  Infidels  in  an  affair  of  religion,  which 
cannot  but  lose  somewhat  of  its  sanctity,  when 
such  unholy  people  meddle  in  it.  But  let  us  now 
put  the  question  in  another  view.  I  ask  you,  whe- 
ther a  Christian  ought  to  abhor  Atheism  and  Infi- 
delity ?"  He  could  not  deny  it.  "  I  ask  you  again, 
whether  he  ought  to  feel  complacently  towards  the 
professors  of  such  tenets,  whom  all  the  wise  and 
the  good,  since  the  Christian  era,  have  declared 
to  be  unfit  for  human  society  itself?  Of  Athe- 
ism, indeed,  every  age  has  pronounced  its  repro- 
bation, both  ancient  and  modern."  He  was  stag-r 
gered,  and  remained  silent.  "  I  infer,"  I  said, 
"  from  your  silence,  that  he  ought  not ;  indeed 
such  a  feeling  would  be  an  evident  sign  of  a 
lamentable  laxity  of  religious  principles  in  liimself. 
I  ask  then,  thirdly,  whether  it  be  a  desirable  effect, 
which  you  state  to  be  the  result  of  Bible  Society 
meetings,  that  they  bring  persons  of  all  denomi- 
nations together,  and  soften  down  the  asperities  of 
each  towards  the  other  ?  Is  it  desirable,  that  our 
horror  of  Atheism  and  Infidelity  should  be  dimi' 
nished ;  which  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  the  case, 
if  we  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  those 
who  profess  them?  Remember  that  action  and 
reaction  are  reciprocal  and  equal;  and  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  argue,  that  you  expect  Atheistai 
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and  Infidels  to  change  their  opinions  with  respect 
to  you,  by  associating  with  you,  whilst  your  own 
opinions  and  feelings  undergo  no  change  by  your 
associating  with  them.'' 

Once  more  my  adversaries  were  quite  crest- 
fallen, and  fearful  to  answer  my  interrogatories, 
either  affinnatively  or  negatively ;  so  I  continued  to 
assail  them  with  fresh  attacks.  "  And  what  say  you, 
gentlemen,  to  the  Socinians  ?  I  am  sure  that  you 
all  at  present  hold  their  opinions  in  abomination ; 
and  are  not  yet  prepared  to  run  the  length  of  deny- 
ing the  Lord  who  bought  you  with  his  blood.'' 
"  No,  indeed  !'  they  all  exclaimed ;  "  no,  no  !  we 
are  sincere  believers  in  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
and  are  confident  that  we  shall  always  be  so." 
"  Beware  then,"  I  said,  *'  how  you  associate  with 
Socinians,  or  your  confidence  may  deceive  you. 
Your  Society  is  full  of  them ;  and  if  you  begin  to 
git  on  the  same  bench  with  them,  without  shudder- 
ing, you  will  soon  cease,  perhaps,  to  shudder  at 
their  impious  doctrines.  And  why,  I  beseech  you, 
should  you  expect  by  associating  with  them  to 
make  them  believe  Christ  to  be  God,  rather  than 
they  youy  that  he  is  a  mere  man  ?  No  rational 
account  can  be  given  of  the  probability  of  such  a 
conquest  on  your  parts,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  your  intercourse  with  them;  but  a 
very  rational  account,  indeed,  may  be  given  of  the 
probability,  that  your  own  principles  will  gradually 
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lose  their  present  strength  and  firmness,  and  ap- 
proximate, it  is  to  be  feared,  towards  theirs.  And 
let  me  remind  you,  besides,  that  the  Scriptures 
absolutely  forbid  us  to  associate  for  any  purpose, 
no,  not  even  to  eat,  with  persons  so  wilfully  and  so 
dangerously  perverting  the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel." 
They  were  all  silent  again,  and  unable  or  un- 
willing to  controvert  tliis  point  with  me ;  and  I 
began  to  entertain  a  hope,  that  I  had  made  some 
impression  upon  them.  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  I 
proceeded, ''  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  I  think,  that 
the  principle,  upon  which  you  pride  yourselves,  is 
by  no  means  to  be  admired ;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
I  tell  you  plainly,  that  I  could  never  bring  myself 
to  embrace  it.  I  would  not  on  any  account  run 
the  risk  of  having  my  detestation  of  such  heterodox 
opinions  insensibly  lessened  by  acting  day  after 
day  with  persons  who  hold  them;  nor  would  I 
give  the  world  any  handle  for  the  suspicion  that 
those  opinions  are  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me. 
What !  when  I  am  bound  by  my  ordination  vow 
to  expel  all  such  heresies  to  the  very  utmost  of 
my  power,  would  it  be  a  light  thing  to  associate 
with  the  heretics  themselves,  and  to  hold  them  up 
to  the  people  as  my  companions  and  friends  ?  In 
any  case  this  would  be  an  improper  and  extrava- 
gant proceeding ;  but  in  a  religious  case  it  would 
be  the  height  of  extravagancy,  and  inconsistency, 
and  folly,  when  at  the  same  moment  too  I  must 
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be  perfectly  aware  that  their  views  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  must  be  totally  dif- 
ferent from  my  own.  The  certainty,  indeed,  that 
their  object  must  necessarily  be  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  they  foresee  some  way  or  other 
in  which  the  scheme  of  the  Bible  Society  is  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  or  overthrow  it,  should  naturally 
indispose  every  cool  reflecting  person,  who  is  a 
friend  to  Christianity,  from  joining  with  that 
Society.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Barker,  to  tell  me 
honestly,  do  you  think  that  Atheists  or  Infidels 
give  their  money  and  their  time  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  Bibles  through  the  country  to  make 
men  Christians  ? "  *'  I  cannot  pretend  to  divine, 
Sir,  what  their  object  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Barker; 
"  but  the  fact  is,  that  their  subscriptions  are  em- 
ployed in  the  purchase  of  Bibles,  which  Bibles  we 
trust  that  God  will  bless  to  the  spiritual  good  of 
those  who  may  afteinvards  possess  them."  "  So 
then  it  seems,  Mr.  Barker,  that,  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  subscription  and  the  power  of  purchasing 
more  Bibles,  you  would  associate  vrith  any  man, 
be  his  private  character  and  religious  opinions 
whatever  they  might,  and  with  the  decided  con- 
viction upon  your  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
must  have  some  sinister  object  in  view;  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  his  Maker  and  Redeemer  cannot 
be  his  object,  because  if  Satan  be  divided  against 
himself,  how  then  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ?    Well, 
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Sir,  you  and  your  friends  may  act  in  this  manner ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  shall 
adhere  to  the  good  old  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  wluch  is  constituted  upon  far  different 
principles  ;  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages  ; 
which  has  done  incalculable  good  without  osten- 
tation, or  any  admixture  of  harm ;  and  which  has 
the  capacity  of  extending  the  sphere  of  its  use- 
fulness in  proportion  to  the  means  wth  which  its 
supporters  may  furnish  it.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  it  these  twenty  years ;  and  from  its  own  stores 
alone  it  furnishes  me,  at  little  more  than  half  the 
usual  cost,  with  every  book,  not  Bibles  only, 
which  may  be  necessary  for  my  schools  or  parish, 
without  compelling  me  to  go  here  and  there  for 
the  supply  of  my  wants.  Here  is  a  vast  supe- 
riority over  your  society ;  and  as  to  foreign  trans- 
actions, upon  which  you  pride  yourselves  so  much, 
I  think  the  proceedings  of  mine  and  of  its  twin 
sister,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  much  more  rational,  and  much  more 
likely,  under  Providence,  to  be  attended  with 
success.  Indeed,  in  my  poor  opinion,  it  is  rank 
fanaticism  to  suppose,  that  every  man  who  pos- 
sesses a  Bible  in  liis  own  language  must  needs 
understand  it,  and  become  a  Christian.  No,  no  ! 
The  Bible,  taking  it  altogether,  is,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  most  difficult  of  books.  There 
is  not  a  single  chapter  in  it  that  does  not  require 
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many  notes  and  many  comments^  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible even  to  a  superior  mind ;  what  then  will 
become  of  the  simple,  uneducated  babes,  who 
should  have  milk,  and  not  strong  meat?  It  is 
true,  that  the  great  saving  truths  of  the  Bible 
may  be  brought  into  a  narrower  compass,  and 
made  plain  to  a  mean  capacity.  But  to  perfonn 
this  work  we  stand  in  need  of  catechists  and 
preachers,  who  are  able  to  speak  with  tongues ; 
and  these  most  essential  parts  of  a  system  for  the 
conversion  of  mankind  our  Societies  provide,  and 
yours  altogether  neglects,  as  if  the  Bible  were  the 
easiest  of  books,  and  all-sufficient  in  itself.  Here 
then,  gentlemen,  if  you  please,  we  will  finish  our 
conversation.  You  now  know  my  sentiments 
upon  every  branch  of  the  question ;  why  I  cannot 
join  with  you,  and  why  I  deprecate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bible  Association  in  this  place.  I  hope 
you  mil  reflect  dispassionately  upon  what  I  have 
said,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  relinquish  your 
undertaking." 

Each  of  them  would  have  said  something  in 
reply ;  but  I  rose  suddenly  from  my  chair,  which 
obliged  them  to  do  the  same,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay  I  rang  the  bell,  and  bowed  them  out 
of  my  room. 

For  some  days  afterwards  I  heard  no  more 
about  them;  but  at  length  came  a  letter  from 
]\Ir.  Barker,  announcing,  in  the  style  of  his  con- 
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versatiou  yepqirted  aboy^  that  ^Vl^  caU  wljicl;^  he 
felt  withiu  liicji,,  to  set  up  a  Bible  Society  ii^  my 
pjffish,  ^as  sup^otr  tQ  ali  hupfiai^  mptiyes  ox  qojx- 
sidei^ations,  a^d  that  a  meeting  wo.u^d  accordingly 
tai:e  place,  as  soon  ai§  ^9  ^^essa^y  prevjipiui^  arr 
rangements  could  h^  nxade.  For.  ^onx^  time  tlp^er^ 
was  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  proper  t]^ea,t^i^  fo^  such 
an  exhibition ;  but  at  lengthy  a  person  lately  come 
into  the  parish^  and  quite  unknown  amongst  us, 
offered  them  the  use  ©f  a  large  barn,  and  a  carpen- 
ter was  applied  to  with  the  view  of  adapting  it  to 
thjC  purpose.  Ti^e  carpenter,  however,  ca^me  first  to 
me«  an^d  inquired  whether  the  meeting  had  my  con^- 
cmTence.  "  Certainly  not,"  I  said, "  but  still,  I  would 
by  no  means  advise  you  to  decline  the  undertaking, 
provided  only  that  they  give  you  the  requisite 
security  for  th^  payment  of  yoijjj  hill."  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  wise  pr(f caution;  for,  whether  the 
people  were  convinced^  that  no  Bible  Asi^ociation 
was  wanted  here,  or  whether  the  eloqu^nc^.  of 
^the  speiakers  was  not  vigojroias  and  lively  enough 
to  rouse  the  audience^  the  whole  receipt  fell  some- 
what  short  of  the  expense  ii;icurred.  The  deficit, 
as  I  und^rstopd  by  report,  was  made  good,  by  the 
parent  society ;  and  also  this  l^unty  was  accom- 
panied by  a  present  of  a  few  Bibles  which  were 
deposited  at  Mr.  Harris's,  and  put  under  his  care. 
Once  or  twice  I  called  upon  that  gentleman,  to  see 
these  Bibles,  and  to  inquire  how  he  was  going  on. 

Vol.  IV.  2  F      ■ 
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when  lie  candidly  confessed,  that  he  was  doing 
little,  or  nothing ;  and  at  the  same  tiine  he  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  (which  raised  my  opinion  of  Him) 
that  I  might  not  relax  my  own  efforts,  hut  proceed 
as  usual  with  my  own  system.  This,  I  told  him, 
I  should  certainly  do,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
so  we  separated. 


§  III.    Mr.  KiNa. 

'  - '  ... 

A  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  I  had  a 

favourable  opportunity  of  conversing  with  Mr. 
Kong,  upon  his  own  concerns.  At  length  a  pew 
becoming  vacant  in  the  church,  which  was  in  a 
better  situation  than  that  at  present  occupied  by 
his  sister  and  children,  audi  capable  also  of  con- 
taining the  whole  family,  I  obtained  the  church- 
warden's permission  to  oflfer  it  to  him,  if  he  were 
inclined  to  use  it  in  his  own  proper  person.  The 
business  of  the  parish  had  for  some  time  brought 
us  very  often  together,  and  his  opinions  upon  the 
matters  before  us  being  always  in  unison  with 
mine,  I  flattered  myself  that  all  hostile  feeling 
towards  me,  on  his  part,  was  now  entirely  extin- 
guished, and  consequently  that  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable hope  of  my  being  able  to  brin^  him  back 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
With  this  view  then  andthisliope, — after  having 
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read  several  books,  to  make  myself  better  able  to 
discuss  my  subject, — I  called  upon  Mr.  King  at 
his  own  house ;  and  having  foimd  him  at  home, 
after  the  usual  salutations,  I  entered  immediately 
upon  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  "  Mr.  King,"  I 
said,  '^  there  is  a  pew  in  the  middle  aisle-  of  the 
church,  which  has  just  fallen  to  the  disposal  of  the 
churchwarden,  and  which  I  am  sure  that  your 
sister  and  the  rest  of  your  family  will  be  glad 
f o  use ;  but  I  must  tell  you  candidly,  that  it  will 
Hot  be  considered  a  fair  thing  to  assign  the  whole 
of  it  to  them,  ujiless  you  yourself,  their  head,  may 
be  disposed  to  join  in  communion  with  us.  t  am 
come,  therefore,  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you, 
if  you  are  at  leisure  and  are  inclined  to  do  it." 
•*  By  all  means.  Sir,"  he  answered  immediately, 
**  and  I  am  quite  at  leisure ;  I  thank  you  too  for 
your  kindness  in  recollecJting  me  and  my  family 
upon  the  prlesent  vacancy ;  and  at  all  events.  Sir, 
whether  we  have  the  whole  pew  or  not,  it  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  my  fiimily  to  be  removed  into 
it."  "  Very  well,"  I  said ;  "  so  far  shall  be  cer- 
tainly done ;  but  it  would  be  a  much  better  ar- 
rangement to  occupy  the  whole  pew  yourselves, 
without  the  interference  of  others,  you  know  not 
whom ;  and  a  similar  opportunity  of  accommoda- 
tion may  not  occur  again  for  many  years.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?  I  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure 
l^hich  it  would  give  to  your  family.    You  must  be 
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well  aware,  how  delighted  they  would  be,  to  see 
you  amongst  them  in  the  great  act  of  worshipping 
the  Almighty ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  that  unplea- 
sant feeling,  which  they  must  needs  be  conscious 
of,  when  they  reflect,  that  all  their  neighbours  are 
perpetually  speculating  upon  your  probable  divi- 
sions at  home,  the  sister  disagreeing  with  her  bro-. 
ther,  and  the  children  with  their,  father.  But  I 
wish  chiefly  to  remind  you,  tha-t  love,  and  peace, 
and  unity,  are  the  very  law  and  character  of  our. 
Christian  profession;  that  to  be  joined  all  together 
in  one  communion,  and  to  magnify  God  with  one 
mind  and  one  mouth,  is  the  glorious  consumma* 
^on  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for ;  that  we  ought  all 
of  us  to  do  what  we  can  in  our  respective  stations 
to  effisct  it ;  and  that  it  is  no  trivial  sin,  to  promote 
separations,  to  occasion  schisms  and  breaches,  and 
thus  to  rend  asunder  the  church  of  Christ,  which 
is  his  body.  In  many  respects  we  might  bc^ 
the  happiest  nation  in  the  world,  if  it  were  not  for 
our  religious  quarrels ;  in  tliis  respect  we  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  unhappy.  Well  as  we  know  that 
God  positively  comi;nands  us  to.  follow  after  the, 
things  which  make  for  the  peace  of  the,,  churchy 
yet  no  commandment  is  so  gen^eraUy  and  so  scan-; 
dalously  violated.  Po  you  allow  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  been  saying?" 

"  I  cannot  entirely  deny  it,**  he  replied  unwill- 
ingly ;  "  and  I  have  by  no  means  bound  myself  so 
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irrevocably  to  the  cliapel  as  to  have  given  up  every 
thought  of  returning  to  the  church;  but  I  have 
doubts.  Sir,  upon   the   matter;    and  whilst  these 
doubts  continue,  I  cannot  conscientiously  do  more 
than  come  occasionally.     You  know.  Sir,  that  St. 
Paul,   speaking  of  meats,   says,   that    *  he   who 
doubteth,  is  damned,  if  he  eat ;'  and  that  *  what- 
ever is  not  of  faith  is  sin ;'  and,  in  another  place^ 
that  *  eveiy  man  must  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own.  mind.'     This  is  very  terrible.  Sir,  and  must 
not  be  neglected."      "  Perhaps,"  I   said,    "  you 
misunderstand  these    passages,  Mr.   King ;    for 
there  is  really  nothing  very  terrible  about  them, 
when  taken  in  their ,  right  meaning ;  and  at  any 
rate,  they  are,  not  applicable  to  your  present  con- 
dition.".   "  IJow  is  that.  Sir,"  he  asked  ?     "Why 
first,"    I  repliied,  "  you  probably  understand  the 
word  *  damned,'  as  relating  to  eternal  destruction 
in  hell ;  but  it  signifies  no.  such  thing,  either  in 
this  place,'  or  in  some  others  which  might  be  ^len- 
tioned.      According  to  the .  present  state   of  our 
language,   the  word    '  condemned'    would    have 
suited  this  place  much  better,  ^iid  the  sense  of  the 
passage  might  be  represented  in  this  manner :— ^ 
He  who  doubts  about  the  lawfulness  of  eating 
some  particular  meat^  an4  yet  es^ts  of  it,  is  con- 
demned.    You  see  that  it  has  nothing  do  ivith 
condemnation  in  the  next  world,  but  only  means, 
that  a  man  is  conscience-struck  at  once  in  this 
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world,  if  he  eat  what  he  doubts  to  be  lawful.     But 

the  truth  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage 

about  doubting  at  all;  for  the  translation  is  not 

correct,  and  it  should  have  been,  he  who  makes  a 

difference  between  one  sort  of  meat  and  another, 

thinking  it  lawful  to  eat  one  and  not  another,  and 

yet  after  all,  eats  of  that  which  he  allows  in  his 

own  mind  to  be  unlawful  to  touch,  that  man  is 

self-condemned.      This,  you  perceive,  is  a  very 

true  proposition  ;  but  it  does  not  concern  you^  for 

you  doubt ;  but  the  man  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks 

had  no  doubt  whatever.     Now  a  man  who  doubts 

about  a  thing,  may  still  do  it  without  sin ;  but  a 

man  who  does  a  thing,  against  which  his-  con^ 

science  reclaims,  is  manifestly  guilty.     Doubts 

may  be  outweighed  by  doubtis  on  the  other  side ; 

but  when  a  man  has  a  clear  decided  conviction  on 

one  side,  and  not  even  a  doubt  on  the  other,  if  he 

acts  against  his  conviction,  his  conduct  is  sinful. 

I  hope,  therefore,  it  is  now  plain  to  you,  Mr.  King, 

that  you  are  not  affected  by  this  passage." 

Mr.  King  appeared  as  if  he  did  not  thoroughly 
comprehend  me ;  and  he  was  by  no  means  pleased 
to  have  his  text  explained  away,  because  his  ab- 
senting himself  firom  church  would  be  the  less 
capable  of  a  justification.  So  I  continued  without 
waiting  for  his  opinion, — **  The  assertion  of  St 
Paul  regards  eating.  Suppose  it,  if  you  will,  td 
mean  what  it  seems  to  do  in  our  translation ;  yet 
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you  can  have  no  reason  to  apply  it  to  other  actions 
in  general,  and  still  less  to  your  own  case.  A 
man  who  eats  a  thing,  about  which  he  doubts^ 
whether  it  be  lawM  or  not,  might  have  abstained 
frpoa  eating  it  altogether,  without  the  least  shadow 
of  sin.  He  is  perfectly  certain  that  there  is  no 
harm  whatever  in  not  eating,  and  that  the  only 
possible  haqn  is  in  eating.  But  this  is  not  like 
your  case.  Fpr  it  is  manifest,  that  there  is  great 
harm  in  your  abstainii^  from  coming  to  church. 
You  are  bound  tq  obey  the  laws  of  your  country  5 
and  to  listen  to  those  who  are  legally  in  authority 
over  you ;  and  to  continue  steadfastly  in  their  doc- 
trine and  fellowship.  To  disregard  all  this  is  ^ 
y^ry  serious  consideration  indeed ;  and  I  thiqk 
you  will  find  great  diftqulty  in  the  attempt  to 
divest  yom?  mind  of  all  apprehension  of  the  sinful- 
ness of  such  conduct.  And  what  have  you  to  put 
in  the  other  scale  ?  A  mere  doubt  as  to  the  law-^ 
fulnes3  of  joining  with  us;  or,  perhaps,  only  ^ 
vague  idea  that  you  may  be  more  edified  elsewhere 
than  at  church." 

He  was  quite  unable  to  parry  this  attack  for  the 
present  at  least ;  so  he  referred  me  to  the  other 
text  about  faith,  and  desired  to  hear  my  opinion 
upon  it  "  My  good  Sir,"  I  said,  "  you  surely  do 
not  suppose  that  the  word  'faith,'  as  it  is  here 
used,  means  anything  about  our  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  or  the  Gospel.    It  means  no  such  thing, 
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but  only  the  conviction  of  a  man's  mind  with  re- 
sjpect  to  the  lawfulness  or  linla^vfulness  of  eating 
certain  meats ;  and  if  a  man  eat  what  he  believes 
to  be  unlawful,  and  in  spite  of  that  conviction, 
undoubtedly  he  sins.  This  projposition^  indeed, 
may  be  applied  generally ;  everything  done  against 
conviction  the  other  way  is  sin.  So  this  text  will 
not  help  you,  Mr.  King ;  for  you  are  not  convinced 
of  the  unlawfulness  of  joining  with  us ;  you  only 
doubt  about  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand  there  must 
be  the  still  stronger  doiibt  of  the  lawfulness  of 
separating  from  us.'* 

Mr.  King  was  now  almost  thrown  upon  his 
back,  as  on  former  occasions,  and  had  recourse  to 
liis  lasit  text:  **  What  then  am  I  to  do?'*  he 
inquired;  "  for  Scrit)ture  says,  let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  niind.'*  "  Ah !  niy 
good  Sir,"  I  answered,  "  we  shall  make  wild  work 
with  Scripture  if  we  take  it  without  note  or  com- 
merit  To  accomplish  the  plain  meaning  of  thiiii 
passage  would  be  in  many  cases  unreasonable, 
and  in  many  cases  impossible;  and  ihere  are 
thousands  of  things  which  a  man  is  under  the 
necessity  of  doing,  without  being  fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind  about  them,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Hence  arises  a  probability,  Ihat  the  pas- 
sage might  have  been  better  translated;  and  I 
recollect  very  well  that  an  excellent  coninientator 
assures  us,  that  it  should  have  been  translated  iii 
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this  manner :  ^  Let  eveiy  man  enjoy  his  own 
opinion.'  This  is  a  translation,  it  must  be  allowed, 
which  suits  admirably  with  the  context ;  for  the 
Apostle  is  speaking  of  persons,  who  have  a  re- 
spect for  particular  days,  and  of  others  again,  who 
respect  all  days  alike ;  and  then  he  might  natur- 
ally say,  let  every  one  rest  satisfied  with  liis  own 
judgment,  rather  than  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
church,  by  contending  and  quarrelling  about 
matters  of  indifference.  So  that  you  perceive  this 
text  will  not  help  you  any  better  than  the  others ; 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  plainly  that  unless 
you  have  firmer  grounds  to  stand  upon,  your 
separation  from  the  church  is  schismatical  and 
sinful." 

**  I  hope  not.  Sir,"  was  his  reply ;  but  as  he 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  bring  forward  any  more 
texts  or  arguments  in  this  stage  of  our  conver- 
sation, to  vindicate  his  conduct,  I  assailed  him 
again  in  the  following  manner : — "  Pray,  tell  me," 
I  said,  "  do  you  think  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
would  suffer  in  any  way,  or  that  any  injury  would 
arise  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  itself,  if  you 
were  in  close  communion  with  our  church  ? "  He 
hesitated,  but  he  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  did 
not  think  it.  "  Well  then,"  I  continued,  "  do  you 
think  that  any  injuiy  would  arise  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  or  to  the  country  itself?" 
He  allowed  that  there  was  no  probability  of  it 
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"  Again,"  I  said,  "  are  you  apprehensive  of  any 
hai-m  to  your  family  ?"  He  could  not  state  any, 
"  Very  well  then,"  I  said;  "  now  that  we  have 
considered  one  side  of  the  question,  let  us  turn  to 
the  other.  Does  not  the  Gospel  suflFer,  does  not 
Clu'istianity  sulBfer,  whenever  there  ^.re  quarrels 
about  it,  and  divisions,  and  separations^  and  here- 
sies ?  Is  not  infidelity  promoted  hy  them,  or 
lukewarmness,  or  indifference  to  all  religion  ?  Do 
not  many  people  argue,  that  all  who  differ  cannot 
be  in  the  right,  but  that  all  may  be  in  the  wrong ; 
and  so  make  that  a  plea  for  not  troubling  them- 
selves about  any  religion  whatever  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  this?  Answer  me  candidly.  Do  you 
not  by  your  own  conduct,  as  much  as  lies  in  you^ 
individually,  produce  these  effects,  occasioning 
scandal  and  offence  to  the  weak,  and  endangering 
the  salvation  of  some  for  whom  Clu'ist  died  ? " 

Mr.  King  was  astounded  at  this  charge,  and 
asserted  with  earnestness^  that  the  matter  had 
never  struck  him  in  so  serious  a  light ;  but^  upon 
being  pressed,  he  could  not  deny  that  the  honour 
and  success  of  Christianity  must  needs  be  pro- 
moted by  the  unanimity  of  Christians  amongst 
themselves,  and  that  a  contrary  result  must  be 
the  consequence  of  a  contrary  practice.  "  Cer- 
tainly," I  «aid,  "  it  must  be  so  in  all  cases,  and 
all  unprejudiced  persons  must  see  it ;  all,  I  be- 
lieve^ do  see  it  strikingly  in  one  case^  when  mis- 
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sionaries  attempt  the  conversion  of  heathen  nations. 
What  must  the  people  think,  when  they  observe 
these  missionaries  hostile  to  each  other ;  disa- 
greeing about  the  very  religion  which  they  are 
gent  to  teach,  and  more  zealous  to  inculcate  their 
own  opinions  than  the  genuine  unadulterated  Gospel 
of  Christ  ? "  He  granted  that  the  effect  could  not 
but  be  mischievous. 

"  Well  then,"  I  continued,  "  do  you  not  also 
perceive,  that  these  religious  dissensions  and 
quarrels  produce  disaffection  to  the  government 
as  it  is  constituted  in  church  and  state,  and 
thereby  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country  itself  ? 
The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  enacted  a  test  to 
guard  the  national  church,  which  the  dissenters 
had  overthrown,  as  history  tells  us,  and,  it  cannot 
be  disputed,  by  fraud  and  violence ;  by  this  test, 
as  being  a  badge  of  dishonour,  and  creating  poli-^ 
tical  disabilities,  the  dissenters  of  course  are 
aggrieved  more  or  less;  they  wish  naturally  to 
cast  off  the  yoke,  and  are  consequently  inimical 
to  the  Government  which  imposes  it,  and  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  every  public  calamity  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  some  private  advantage  for 
their  sects.  The  property  of  the  clergy,  too,  must 
needs  be  a  perpetual  eye-sore  to  them,  and  no 
doubt  they  would  gladly  rob  and  plunder  the 
church  again,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
These  are  bitter  expressions  and  bitter  truths, 
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Mr.  King,  totli  for  you  to  hear  and  for  me  to 
speak ;  but  my  argument  must  not  be  weakened 
by  glossing  over  the  facts  of  liistory  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  day.  They  are  unde- 
niable, and  they  speak  loudly  of  themselves.  God 
forbid,  Mr.  King,  that  I  should  charge  all  these 
things  upon  you  personally ;  you  are,  I  sincerely 
believe,  a  loyal  man;  and  your  constant  inter- 
coursie  vrith  mCy  and  your  agreement  with  me  in 
jparochial  matters,  has  prevented  you  perhaps  from 
fostering  the  same  hostility  towards  me,  which  is 
felt  by  the  dissenters  in  general  towards  the 
ministers  of  the  established  church.  But  human 
nature  will  be  human  nature  still ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  you  will  gradually,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, imbibe  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
those  with  whom  you  have  associated,  and  hate 
that  from  which  you  have  separated;  and  the 
government  which  protects  it.  At  all  events;  the 
peace,  order,  and  hannony  of  the  body  politic  are 
exposed  to  continual  hazard  by  these  'dissensions ; 
and  whoever  encourages  them  by  liis  own  conduct 
is  answerable  for  any  consequences  that  may 
ensue." 

Mr.  King  was  extremely^  reluctant  to  concede 
this  point,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  over  it  again 
and  again,  arguing  from  history,  and  from  facts 
in  which  I  had  been  personally  concerned ;  but 
when  there  appeared  little  probability  of  coming 
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to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  it,  I  turned  to 
the  remaining  point,  respecting  liis  family,  which 
would  have  required  greater  delicacy  in  the 
handling,  if  I  had  not  been  desired  by  his  sister 
herself  to  enforce  this  very  topic.  **  You  have 
allowed,"  I  said,  "  already,  that  no  possible  harm 
could  arise  to  your  family  from  your  being  in  close 
conununion  with  the  church ;  but  now,  I  ask  you^ 
would  not  great  good  arise  from  it?"  He  was 
silent;  so  I  continued.  "Would  it  not  be  a 
pleasing  spectacle  to  all  the  beholders  who  saw 
you  accompanying  your  sister  and  children  down 
the  main  street  to  the  parish-church,  in  the  midst; 
of  hundreds  of  your  fellow-parishioners,  saluted, 
as  you  go  along,  by  the  solemn  bells  chiming  from 
the  venerable  tower,  and  inviting  you  to  worship 
the  God  of  your  Others  as  your  fathers  w:orsliipped 
him  ?  Would  it  not  be  *  gratifying  to  yourself  to 
do  this,  instead  of  skulking  by  the  back  lanes, 
quite  alone,  to  a  more  remote  unconsecrated  con- 
venticle, and  when  you  cojqae  there,  hearing  per- 
haps one  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  an  unedu-: 
cated  carpenter  or  cobbler,  who  dares  to  intrude 
himself  into  the  ministration  of  sacred  things — -at 
all  events,  one  who  has  received  no  lawful  com- 
mission to  teach  or  preach  the  word  of  God,  or. 
to  administer  the  holy  sacraments  ?  Then  what 
must  be  the  thoughts  of  your  sister  and  children 
whilst  they  fear,  no  doubt,  that  you  are  guilty  of 
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schism,  and  liable  to  the  punishment  denounced 
against  it  in  Scripture  ?  Must  not  such  a  surmise 
perpetually  harass  their  minds  ?  Must  not  they 
also  receive  with  distrust  every  word  that  you 
utter  on  the  subject  of  religion  ?  so  that  you  must 
either  be  entirely  silent  on  that  which  is  most 
important  to  the  head  of  a  family,  or  engage  in 
unpleasant  altercations  with  those  whom  it  is  your 
duty  to  instruct,  and  to  strengthen  in  their  prin- 
ciples. In  short,  what  perfect  union  can  there 
be  amongst  you,  of  which  religion  is  not  the  bond? 
Will  not  your  very  prayers  be  hindered,  if  it  be 
possible  for  you  to  pray  together  at  all  ?" 

Mr.  King  appeared  to  be  not  altogether  un- 
moved by  this  description ;  and  it  was  impossible 
for  liim  to  deny  that  some  of  these  evils  had  really 
occurred  in  his  own  case.  Yet  he  did  not  yield, 
but  endeavoured  to  shift  off  all  reflection  Upon 
them  by  asking  me  how  he  could  act  otherwise 
than  he  did  vdth  a  safe  conscience,  and  whether 
I  could  advise  him  to  cast  away  conscience  at 
once  ?  "  By  no  means,"  I  answered ;  **  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  cast  away  conscience,  but  to 
inform  it  better.  Tell  me,  are  all  your  doubts 
on  one  side  only  ?  Do  you  doubt  about  the 
church,  and  not  doubt  about  the  conventicle?" 
At  first  he  was  struck  on  a  heap,  as  it  were,  by 
this  question ;  but,  after  a  pause,  he  said  that  it 
was  better  to  go  to  the  meeting-house,  than  to 
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have  no  public  exercise  of  religion  at  all.  "  That 
may,  or  may  not  be,"  I  rejoined,  "  according  to 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  must  be  taken 
into  the  account  before  we  can  pronounce  accu- 
rately; but  it  seems  to  me  quite  unaccountable, 
that  doubting,  as  you  do,  about  the  church,  which 
is  established  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  governed 
by  an  apostolical  discipline,  and  directed  by  a 
ministry  deriving  from  the  Apostles,  you  should 
go  at  once,  and  without  doubting,  to  a  meeting- 
house, which  has  none  of  these  advantages — ^which 
is  moreover  in  an  open  state  of  separation  from 
the  church,  and,  for  aught  you  know,  schisma- 
tical.  Do  you  really  think.  Sir,  that  if  a  person 
doubt  about  the  church,  he  may  immediately  go 
where  he  lists,  with  a  safe  conscience  ?  Surely 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  tliink  so,  who 
thinks  soberly  even  for  a  few  moments.'* 

Upon  saying  this,  I  waited  for  an  answer ;  but 
I  heard  nothing  intelligible — little,  in  short,  but 
humming  and  hawing,  without  any  decisive  opi- 
nion; so  I  asked  him  to  have  the  kindness  to  tell 
me,  if  he  wished  the  matter  to  be  cleared  up,  why 
he  had  united  himself  with  those  with  whom  he 
was  now  in  communion?  After  having  looked 
about  for  some  time,  evidently  to  find  justificatory 
reasons,  he  replied,  that  at  first  he  had  gone  to 
them,  as  being  the  nearest  and  most  respectable 
congregation  of  Christians ;  and  that  he  continue^ 
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^vith  them'  now,  because  he  was  more  edified  than 
elsewhere.  "  Very  well,"  I  said ;  "  and  now  let 
me  ask  you  this  question,  do  you  think,  upoa  due 
reflection,  that  the  mere  circumstances  of  the  neiar- 
ness  of  a  congregation,  and  the  respectableness  of 
its  members,  and  even  the  supposition  of  a  supe- 
rior edification,  are  sufficient  to  destroy  all  dpubts 
in  your  miud,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  separating 
from  the  church  of  your  country.  an4  your  ancei?- 
tprs,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  union  ? "  "  I  think/* 
he  answered,  "  that  edification  at  leai§t  is  a  very 
good  test  of  my  being  in  the  right  way.  1^  wish  to 
be  improved;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  inxprovedr 
God,  no  doubt,  approved  of  my  wish,  and  there- 
fore he  blesses  it.  Is  not  this  sound  reasonijog, 
Sir?"  "  We  shall  see,  presently,"  I  said.  "  Do 
you  call  the  Socinians  heretics  ? "  "  Certainly  I 
do,"  was  his  reply.  "  Well,"  I  co^tinued,  "  but 
those  Socinian  heretics  not  only  fancy  and  assert 
that  they  are  more  edified  in  their  own  peculiar 
way,  but  they  absolutely  abominate  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  pur  church,  which  you  consider  essen,- 
tial  to  Christianity.  Will  you  allow  then  at  once, 
that  then.'  feeling,  and  their  notion  of  being  mcpijce 
edified,  will  justify  their  heresies  aud  their 
schism  ? "  "  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  cannot  allow 
it."  "  You  are  in  the  ^ght,"  I  said ;  "  for  h^re^y 
i^  her^3y  still,  whether  men  embrace  it  con- 
scie^tio.u^ly  or  npt.     Their  own  feelings  aboijit  it 
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cannot  alter  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  God 
indeed  will  know  whether  they  are  mistaken  un- 
avoidably,  or  wilfully,  or  through  negligence ; 
and  he  will  judge  them  accordingly ;  but  without 
doubt  they  are  responsible  to  hiniy  even  for  what 
they  do  at  the  impulse  of  conscience.  Now,  then, 
take  your  own  case.  You  agree  with  the  church, 
as  you  say,  in  her  doctrines ;  and  all  that  I  ever 
heard  you  complain  of  is,  that  certain  favourite 
doctrines  of  yours,  which  you  suppose  to  be  doc- 
trines of  the  church,  are  not  preached  so  often  as 
you  could  wish ;  and  that  other  doctrines  are  too 
much  insisted  upon,  which  you  cannot,  however, 
deny  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  and  essen- 
tial to  the  practice  of  eveiy  true  Christian.  Under 
these  circumstances,  you  separate  fi-om  us ;  you 
run  about  the  neighbouring  parishes,  to  try  every 
strange,  uneducated,  unauthorised  preacher.  At 
last,  when  your  ears,  itching  after  those  favourite 
doctrines,  have  been  saluted  with  the  delightftil 
soimds — be  the  orator  who  he  may,  sent  or  not 
sent,  commissioned  or  not  commissioned — ^there 
you  fix,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  as  long  as  you 
fancy  yoxu-self  edified.  Now,  I  ask,  whether  this 
be  not  downright  schism ;  and  whether  you  can, 
with  perfect  ease,  justify  to  your  own  conscience, 
merely  on  the  plea  of  edification,  a  conduct  which 
draws  so  many  evils  after  it,  to  the  church,  to  the 
community,  to  your  own  family  ?     Undoubtedly, 
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your  case  is  worse  than  that  of  a  conscientious 
Socinian." 

"  God  forbid.  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  King,  with 
energy,  but  without  producing  a  single  reason 
to  overturn  my  conclusion-  "  Well,  then,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  if  you  disclaim  this  comparison  with  so 
much  abhorrence,  I  hope  you  will  consider  what 
I  have  advanced  with  more  attention  than  you 
seem  hitherto  to  have  done.  And  to  assist  you  in 
the  consideration,  I  beg  to  ask  you,  whether,  upon 
your  principle,  you  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
think  yourself  fully  at  liberty  to  leave  the  congre-* 
gation  with  which  you  are  at  present  imited,  and 
to  join  any  other  which  appears  to  you  to  be  most 
edifying  ? "  He  confessed  that  he  had  so  thought 
*'  Next  then,"  I  said,  "  consider,  whether  the 
Apostles  ever  contemplated  such  a  state  of  things, 
except  to  reprobate  it.  Do  they  not  condenm  all 
wavering  and  double-mindedness  ?  Do  they  not 
praise  all  steadfastness  and  perseverance  in  their 
fellowship  and  doctrine  ?  Do  they  not  exhort, 
do  they  not  pray,  that  all  men  may  be  well-- 
grounded, and  settled  in  the  one  unchangeable  faith 
once  delivered,  and  not  to  say,  I  am  of  Paul — I  am 
of  Apollos — I  am  of  Cephas  ?  Do  they  not  com- 
mand us  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace  ?  To  obey  those  who  are  over  us 
in  the  liord?  To  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers  ?    To  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man 
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for  the  Lord's  sake  ?  To  be  subject,  in  short,  not 
only  for  wrath's  sake,  but  even  for  the  sake  of 
conscience?  Are  these  things  in  Scripture,  Mr. 
King,  or  are  th^y  not  ? "  He  granted  that  they 
Were.  "  Have  they,"  I  inquired,  "  a  different 
meaning  from  what  the  plain  sense  of  the  words 
imports  ?"  He  did  not  know  that  they  had. 
'*  And  does  not  everything  which  the  Apostles 
say  d«s^rve  and  demand  our  attention?"  I  in- 
quired again.  He  could  not  deny  it.  "  Will  it 
be  the  same  to  us  then,"  I  inquired  once  more, 
"  whether  we  obey  them  or  not ;  just  as  if  we 
were  not  concerned  in  their  injunctions ;  or  as  if 
they  themselves  wtote  at  random,  or  for  our  amuse- 
ment, or  for  their  own  ?  Is  it  not  quite  ridiculous, 
or  rather  impious,  to  suppose  so  ?" 

At  this  point  we  tvcre  disturbed  by  a  ringing 
at  the  gate ;  and  it  being  necessary  for  Mr.  King 
himself  to  go  out  of  the  room,  where  we  had  been 
sitting,  I  broke  up  the  conference  for  that  time, 
and  departed;  leaving  him  to  digest  at  leisure 
the  weighty  matters  which  I  had  brought  home  to 
his  notice. 
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§  IV.    Mr.  King. 

In  a  few  days,  not  having  met  him  anywhere, 
and  having  received  no  message  from  him  about 
the  pew,  I  called  at  his  house  again.  He  was 
at  home,  and  upon  seeing  him  I  exclauned  imme- 
diately, "  Well,  Sir,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
pew  ?  I  hoped  to  have  heard  from  you  on  the  very 
day  of  our  last  conversation,  tliat  you  would  em- 
brace my  offer."  "  Why,  Sir,"  he  replied,  *'  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  fear  that  I  cannot  accept  it.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  somebody  else  of  a 
good  sitting,  and  yet  not  use  it  constantly  myself." 
J*  But  what  is  to  prevent  you,"  I  said,  "  from  using 
it  constantly,  except  perhaps  ill  health,  or  some 
other  urgent  cause  which  may  keep  any  man  from 
church?" 

At  first  he  hesitated;  at  length  he  answered, 
tliat  although  there  was  much  weight  in  many 
things  which  I  had  mentioned,  yet  he  could  not 
admit  all.  "  Your  explanations  of  Scripture,  Sir, 
for  example ;  how  am  I  to  know  that  they  are  cor- 
rect?" "Very  true,  Mr.  King,"  I  said;  ''you 
I  believe  are  not  acquainted  with  the  original  lan- 
guages, in  which  the  Scriptures  were  written ;  and 
probably,  you  only  know  those  Scriptures  through 
the  medium  of  our  English  translation."  "  I  do  not 
Sir,  indeed,"  he  replied.     "  Then  there  is  no  help 
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for  you,"  I  rejoined,  **  but  to  take  them  upon  the 
authority  of  others.  You  must  of  necessity  depend 
upon  others,  both  for  the  general  fidelity  of  the 
whole  translation,  and  for  the  interpretation  of 
each  particular  passage.  You  cannot  stir  a  single 
step  without  notes  and  comments.  Neither  can 
you  possibly  understand  any  notes  and  comments, 
which  respect  the  critical  explanation  of  the  ancient 
languages.  Consider  then  how  much  you  are 
compelled  to  receive  upon  authority  alone;  the 
reasons  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  side  being 
entirely  out  of  your  reach."  "  What  is  to  become 
of  me  then,"  he  exclaimed ;  *'  for  I  suppose  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  let  the  thing  alone  ? "  "  No,  indeed," 
I  said,  "  you  certainly  are  not,  at  any  rate.  If 
you  had  continued  in  the  established  church,  you 
would  still  have  been  bound,  according  to  your 
means  and  opportunities,  to  search  out  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture,  when  doubts  and  difficulties 
might  have  arisen  about  it ;  and  you  would  have 
had  your  lawfully-appointed  minister  to  go  to  for  a 
solution  of  those  doubts  and  difficulties.  But  having 
separated  yourself  from  those  who  are  the  legal 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  you  are  doubly  bound  to 
be  careful  what  you  are  about,  and  to  whose  autho- 
rity you  trust.  You  set  up  now  for  yourself,  as  it 
were,  and  therefore  you  must  take  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility upon  your  own  shoulders.  The  per- 
sons who  officiate  at  yoiu:  chapel,  you  know,  cannot 
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help  you.  They  have  not  had  a  learned  education, 
and  therefore  want  Instructors  themselves.  If  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  shall  they  not  both  fall  into 
the  ditch  ?"  "  It  may  be.  Sir,"  he  answered ;  "  but 
may  not  the  interpretation  of  the  established  mi- 
nisters also  be  wrong  ?"  •*  Certainly  they  may,** 
I  said ;  '^  but  you  will  have  done  your  duty  in 
accepting  them,  and  will  be  quite  free  from  all 
guilt.  An  order  of  men  has  been  set  apart  from 
the  beginning,  for  the  very  purpose  of  expounding 
Scripture,  and  ministering  to  the  people  in  all 
fiaored  things.  Whilst  you  acquiesce  in  their  doc- 
trines, being  yourself  unlearned,  and  quite  inca- 
pable of  estimating  the  reasons  upon  which  they 
ground  their  expositions,  you  run  no  hazard  of 
criminality  in  God's  sight,  whether  their  exposi- 
tions be  right  or  wrong ;  for  you  submit  to  that 
authority  which  the  laws  of  your  country  have 
J)laced  over  you,  and  which  claims  to  be  derived 
from  God ;  but,  from  the  moment  you  desert  ihemy 
you  stand  upon  a  perilous  foundation  ;  you  are 
concerned  to  be  certain,  that  you  have  separated 
from  them  upon  the  truest  and  best  principles; 
fend,  indeed,  that  you  are  guided,  which  can  hardly 
be,  by  a  safer  authority.  See  then,  Mr.  King,  for 
how  much  you  voluntarily  make  yourself  answer- 
able.'* 

'*  Excuse  me,  Sir,"  he  replied,  *'  if  I  venture 
to  difibr  from  you  with  respect  to  part  of  what 
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you    have  laid    down.      If  all  men  had  acted 
on  youT  principle,  we  should  have  had  no  Re- 
formation, as  far  as  I  can  see.     We  should  still 
have  been  in  Popish  darkness.'*    "  I  think  not,*' 
I  said,  *^  for  there  were  many  causes  at  work, 
which  produced  the  Reformation.     But  if  we  had, 
it  might  be  presumed  that  God  would  have  looked 
graciously  upon  the  great  mass  of  the   people, 
although  in  error;  because  it  was  not  in  ih^t 
power  to  ^o  better  than  they  did;  if  learned  men 
did  not  enlighten  them,  their  ignorance  would 
have   been  invincible,  and  therefore  pardonable. 
However,  a  change  took  place,  and  the  authors  of 
it  were  the  persons  responsible  to  God  and  their 
country;    and  if  they  had  been   in   the  wrong, 
the  responsibility  would  have  been  tremendously 
heavy.     But  they  were  in  the  right;  they  were 
men  not  only  of  the  most  exemplary  piety,  but 
also  of  the  most  shining  talents  and  the  most  solid 
learning ;  able  to  trace  everything  to  the  fountain- 
head;  mighty  in  the  original  Scriptures,  and  in 
the  histories  of  the  primitive  writers  of  the  church ; 
so  that  they  ascertained  by  their  investigations 
what  the  opinions  and  practices  of  that  church  had 
been,  and  how  and  when   every  corruption  had 
crept  in  during  the  lapse  of  time.     It  is  no  wonder 
that  men   of  this  description   should   create   an 
authority  about  themselves  superior  to  what  was 
then  the  highest    and  when  they  afterwards  died 
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for  their  opinions^  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  an  astonishing  effect  would  be  produced  upon 
the  minds  of  others ;  and  that  multitudes  would 
follow  so  eminent  an  example  in  studying  the 
Scriptures,  and  consequently  in  shaking  off  the 
superstitions  and  other  abominations  of  Popery. 
But  your  case  is  widely  different.  You  are 
obliged,  by  your  peculiar  circiunstances,  to  take  all 
the  main  foundations  upon  trust,  which  those 
learned  men  were  not.  Whilst,  therefore,  you 
submit  to  those  who  are  in  the  chair  by  legal 
and  divine  authority,  you  are  conscientiously  safe, 
as  I  said  before;  when  you  oppose  yoiurself  to 
them,  you  are  in  danger,  not  only  of  being  in  the 
wrong,  but  also  of  condemnation." 

Mr.  King  made  no  attempt  to  answer  what  I 
had  advanced,  but  inquired  how  I  could  prove 
that  authority  to  belong  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Establishment,  which  I  had  so  often  assumed  in 
the  course  of  the  argument.  "  Very  easily,"  I  re- 
plied, "  and  very  satisfactorily  too,  to  any  unpre- 
judiced mind.  As  to  their  legal  authority,  of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  law  appoints  them  to 
their  office,  and  protects  them  in  it;  and  marks 
the  sphere  of  their  exertions ;  and,  in  short,  de- 
fines all  their  duties,  as  well  as  their  maintenance. 
But  you  doubt,  perhaps,  about  what  I  have  called 
their  divine  authority ;  by  which  I  mean  no  more 
than  that  they  have  their  commission  to  do  what 
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they  do  from  God,  or.  from  Jesus  Christ,  or  his 
Apostles,  which  is  the  same  thing.  This  is  a 
question  entirely  of  history,  whether  Scriptural  or 
other  history.  That  ministers  were  first  appointed 
by  Christ,  and  afterwards  by  the  Apostles,  Scripture 
tells  us.  The  primitive  Fathers  tell  us  the  rest ; 
namely,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  according  to  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  no  man  took  this  honour  to 
himself;  but  that  it  was  transmitted  from  one  to 
another  in  regular  succession  from  the  Apostles, 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  This  mode  of  ordina- 
tion, by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  was  at  least 
apostolical,  and  most  probably  of  Christ's  own 
appointment,  when  he  sent  the  twelve  and  the 
seventy  to  preach ;  and,  upon  either  supposition,  I 
affirm,  that  whoever  has  been  thus  ordained  by  a 
representative  of  the  Apostles,  has  a  commission 
from  God ;  for  doubtless  the  Apostles,  if  it  were 
done  by  them  first,  did  not  establish  so  important 
a  matter  without  divine  authority." 

"  Yes,  Sfr,"  said  Mr.  King ;  "  but  this  is  not 
exclusive.  There  may  be  other  ways  of  having 
such  a  commission  from  God,  besides  that  of  re- 
gular transmission  from  the  Apostles,  and  ordi- 
nation by  any  particular  person.  Scripture  says, 
indeed,  that  no  man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself; 
but  it  adds,  except  he  be  called  of  God.  And 
surely,  Sh*,  God  both  can  and  has  called  persons 
to  labour  in  his  vineyard  without  adhering  or  tying 
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himself  down  to  p^Uy  forms."  '•  Ah !  Mr.  King/* 
I  exclaimed ;  **  call  them  not  petty  fotiM,  whei^ 
they  are  apostolical  institutions^  and,  by  just  in- 
ference, divine :  nay,  when  it  was  in  some  such 
manner  that  Christ  himself  ordained  his  immediate 
disciples  at  least  to  their  ministry ;  and,  therefore^ 
those  petty  forms  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  God's 
own  selection  and  institution;  but  if  so,  why 
should  he  depart  from  them  and  act  by  any  other 
method  ?  Nay,  we  know  positively  from  the 
Scriptures,  that,  even  in  extraordinary  eases,  in 
which  he  interposed  himself,  the  persons  con- 
cerned were  sent  to  the  appointed  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  in  order  that  the  transaction  might  be 
completed  by  the  established  forms."  "  How  is 
that.  Sir?"  said  Mr.  King  ;  **  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurs  to  my  recollection."  "  Listen,"  I  replied. 
*'  Was  not  St.  Paul  supematurally  called  to  be  a 
minister  of  Christ?"  *^  Certainly,"  he  answered. 
*^And  did  this  call  dispense  with  forms?"  I  in-» 
quired.  "  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  allude," 
he  said.  "  Who  baptized  him  ?"  I  asked. 
'*  Ananias,"  he  answered.  "  So  then,"  I  said, 
"  an  undoubted  call  from  Heaven  did  not  dispense 
with  baptism.  And  afterwards,  when  he  and  Bar-^ 
nabas  went  out  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  were 
they  not  ordained  for  the  purpose  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  and  prayer  ? "  He  allowed  that  it  was  so. 
^'  Well  then,"  I  asked  again,  '♦  who  baptized  the 
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Eunuch  ?''  '*  Philip  the  Deacon/'  he  answered. 
'^  True/*  I  said;  •^but  who  sent  Philip  to  him?*' 
"  Why,  Sir/'  he  replied,  "if  I  remember  rightly, 
an  angel  and  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  had  both 
of  them  some  share  in  it."  ^^  They  had  indeed,-' 
I  said;  "and  could  not  the  angel,  I  pray  you, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  sufficiently  enlightened 
this  poor  heathen,  and  also  baptized'  him,  if  bap- 
tism were  necessary,  without  bringing  in  Philip 
miraculously  for  these  purposes  ?  ^'  "  Undoubtedly 
they  might,"  he  answered.  "  Then  why  did  they 
not,"  I  asked,  **  except  that  certain  forms  and 
certain  persons  were  appointed  for  sacred  minis- 
trations, and  God  would  not  have  thiem  performed 
in  any  other  way,  or  by  any  other  persons  ? "  He 
allowed  that  it  could  not  otherwise  be  so  easily 
accounted  for.  *'  If  you  want,''  I  continued, 
'^more  instances  of  the  same  fact,  think  of  the 
angel  that  was  sent  to  Cornelius,  and  of  the  Spirit 
which  spoke  to  Peter.  God,  you  see,  employed 
an  angel  and  the  Spirit  In  the  matter  of  making 
Cornelius  a  Christian;  but,  to  complete  the  form, 
he  introduced  one  of  the  appointed  ministers  of 
Christ,  one  whom  Christ  himself  had  certainly 
<»dained,  and  most  probably  by  the  laying  on  of 
his  holy  hands." 

AH  this  seemed  to  be  quite  new  to  Mr.  King ; 
and  it  Wrapped  him  in  a  profoi^d  silence.    Hfe 
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said  nolMng,  for  he  did  not  know  what  to  say ; 
so  I  pushed  the  argument  home,  by  asking  him, 
whether  he  did  not  now  consider  it  a  most  serious 
and  awful  undertaking  for  any  man  to.  assume  to 
himself  this  high  prerogative  of  administering  in 
sacred  things,  and  of  teaching  and  preaching, 
without  a  commission  to  do  so  from  God  ?  "A 
man  may  say,  that  he  is  called  of  God,  as  was 
Aaron ;  but,  unless  he  perform  miracles,  how  will 
he  prove  this,  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  his  own 
mind  ?  It  is  clear  that  he  never  can  satisfy  others 
about  it,  if  they  understand  the  question,  and  are 
not  besotted,  like  the  followers  of  Johanna  South- 
cott,  and  the  rest  of  the  impostors,  who  have 
appeared  in  all  ages.  But  after  all,  now  we  see 
that  a  real  call  would  not  be  enough ;  and  that 
eveiy  man  wishing  for  the  power  to  minister,  must 
go  to  the  rulers  of  the  church  for  it.  In  what  a 
situation,  then,  are  too  many  congregations,  re- 
ceiving the  ordinances  appointed  for  salvation 
from  presumptuous,  unhallowed  hands !  For  what 
reason  have  we  to  suppose,  that  any  efficacy  will 
attend  upon  any  ordinance,  if  administered  by  one 
who  has  no  right  to  administer  it  ?  If  a  man 
strive  for  anything,  yet  he  must  strive  in  the 
lawful  manner,  before  he  can  justly  win  the 
crown.  God,  we  hope,  will  mercifully  interfere 
for  the  pardon  of  the  ignorant  and  the  deluded; 
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but  what  will  become  of  those  who  have  the 
means  of  knowing  better,  and  who  plunge  into 
such  a  situation  with  their  eyes  open  ? " 

Mr.  King  was  more  and  more  confounded ;  but 
having  now  bethought  himself  of  an  objection  to 
my  doctrine,  he  said,  "  If  I  comprehend  you.  Sir, 
you  mean  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Aaron,  there  was 
an  original  call,  and  then,  without  any  particular 
call,  his  successors  were  all  established  and  sup- 
posed to  be  commissioned  from  God,  by  the  ob- 
servation of  appointed  forms ;  so  in  the  case  of 
Christianity,  there  was  an  original  call,  extending 
to  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  from  that  time  all 
other  ministers  have  received  their  commissions 
from  God  by  being  ordained  according  to  the 
primitive  appointment,  either  of  Christ  or  his 
Apostles,  which  you  consider  to  be  the  same 
thing."  "  You  comprehend  me  exactly,"  was  my 
answer.  "  Then,  Sir,"  he  rejoined,  "  are  you  not 
concerned  to  make  out  to  our  satisfaction,  that  no 
link  is  wanting  in  the  chain  reaching  from  Christ 
to  yourself?  For  if  so,  every  link  from  that  link 
downwards  is  good  for  nothing.  If  the  order  has 
been  broken  by  an  intruder,  all  who  derive  from 
him  must  be  set  aside ;  and  so.  Sir,  your  own  hands 
may  be  unhallowed  for  the  sacred  office  which  you 
bear  in  the  church."  "  Very  well,  Mr.  King,"  I 
said,  "  it  is  your  business  to  inquire  about  the  con- 
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tinuity  of  these  links^  for  the  quieting  of  any  fears 
that  may  start  up  in  your  mind  about  it  We  our- 
selves, the  ministers  of  this  church,  are  thoroughly 
satisfied,  that  the  transmission  hcus  been  unbroken 
by  any  faulty  link.  At  all  events  no  man  can  now 
disprove  the  correctness  of  it.  But  if  it  were 
indeed  faulty,  there  remains  no  remedy  but  in  the 
mercy  of  God ;  and  as  the  fault  is  not  ours,  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  that  mercy  supplying 
the  defect ;  you  may  therefore  boldly  assume  that 
all  is  right.  For  your  greater  contentment,  how- 
ever, I  will  just  mention,  that  at  the  times  when 
a  flaw  might  be  expected  with  most  probability, 
there  was  none.  At  the  Reformaticm,  more  espe- 
cially, all  was  correct.  In  fact>  We  derive  fix)m 
those  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who  changed  to  the 
Protestant  principles ;  and  who,  though  ordained 
and  consecrated  in  a  Comipt  chm'ch,  possessed  by 
right  and  retained  the  powers  of  ordaining  minis- 
ters, and  of  consecrating  other  bishops.  Their 
names  are  recorded  in  history,  and  I  could  tell 
them,  if  it  were  necessary ;  but  you  will  readily 
conceive  that  this  might  have  been  the  case.  If 
indeed  all  the  bishops  of  those  times  had  persisted 
in  their  Popish  principles,  the  chain  would  have 
been  broken,  and  the  misfortune  without  a  remedy. 
New  bishops  must  have  been  created  in  some  ex- 
traordinary way,  and  we  might  reasonably  hop^ 
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that  God  would  bless  their  ordinations.  However^ 
nothing  of  the  kind  occurred^  and  therefore  we 
need  not  speculate  upon  it." 

«  WeU,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  supposing  this  to  be  as 
you  state  it,  explain  to  me  another  difficulty.  If 
a  pious  Christian,  not  in  holy  orders^  according  to 
the  method  which  you  call  Apostolical,  were  to  be 
cast  upon  an  island  of  Heathen  people, — must  he 
abstain  from  all  attempts  to  convert  and  baptize 
them,  if  he  feel  himself  caUed  to  do  so?"  "  No, 
indeed,"  I  replied ;  "  he  must  do  the  best  that  he 
can  imder  the  circumstances  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  him,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God  him- 
self; but  if  an  opportunity  should  occur,  it  will  be 
his  duty  to  submit  to  the  lawful  authority,  and  to 
amend,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  irregular 
proceeding.  So  this  case,  my  good  Mr.  JKing,  will 
not  assist  you  in  the  least ;  your  ministers  were  not 
compelled  to  become  such  by  extraordinary,  una-^ 
voidable  accidents ;  nor  are  you  compelled  for  lack 
of  legal  ministers  to  fly  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness to  those  who  have  crept  into  the  fold^ 
without  any  conamission,  or  any  valid  authority." 

Mr.  King,  beaten  at  all  points,  was  now  dis- 
posed to  be  a  little  angry,  and  he  betook  himself 
to  this  wretched  quibble, — "  Whatever  you  may 
say.  Sir,"  he  exclaimed  somewhat  petulatitly,  "  I 
trust  to  that  excellent  text>  which  tells  me,  that 
every  good  gift  comes  from  above,  fix)m  God.  Our 
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minister  preaches  to  my  ea^erience,  and  I  am 
edified  in  consequence ;  and  therefore  I  am  satis- 
fied with  his  commission."  "  Oh !  Mr.  King,"  I 
replied,  "  what  a  perversion  of  Scripture  is  this ! 
Here  is  a  text  which  is  used  very  strikingly  for  a 
particular  purpose ;  and  you  tear  it  away  from  the 
context,  and  apply  it  to  something  totally  different 
St.  James  is  asserting,  with  a  just  apostolical  in- 
dignation, against  those  who  made  God  the  author 
of  their  sins,  that  it  was  impossible  for  such  a 
Being  to  be  himself  tempted  with  evil,  or  to  tempt 
any  man ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  the  author 
of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  and  that  such  was 
liis  permanent  and  unchangeable  nature.  Now 
what  has  this  to  do  with  proving  that  a  man  has  a 
commission  from  God,  because  he  may  have  some 
talent,  and  may  edify  his  hearers  ?"  Upon  this 
Mr.  King  beginning  again  to  hum  and  haw,  as 
on  former  occasions,  without  producing  any  defence 
of  his  text,  and  manifestly  vnsliing  me  to  be  gone, 
I  took  my  leave,  and  abandoning  all  hope  of  con- 
vincing him  of  his  errors,  I  offered  the  sitting  to 
another  person,  who  gladly  accepted  it.  It  seemed 
to  me  very  difficult  to  account  for  his  obstinacy 
and  pertinacity  of  adherence  to  his  opinions,  when 
everything  advanced  by  him  had  been  directly 
answered ;  it  matters  not  whether  properly,  or  im- 
jvoperly,  as  he  himself  was  incapable  of  refiiting 
me,  and   did  not  pretend  that  he  knew   of  any 
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person,  or  book^  which  could  do  it ;  but  I  was  soon 
afterwards  informed  of  a  fact,  which  solved  the 
difficulty.     The  chapel,  which  he  frequented,  had 
been  served  sometimes  by  one  person,  and  some- 
times by  another,  of  every  possible  description  and 
character.     At  length  the  more  respectable  mem- 
bers were  both  wearied  and  ashamed  of  such  a 
proceeding,  and  had  united  in  giving  a  call,  as  they 
term  it,  to  one  of  their  preachers,  whom  they  re- 
spected most^  and  had  settled  him  as  their  perma- 
nent minister.     Mr.  King,  therefore,  whose  name 
was  signed  to  the  instrument,  was  deterred  from 
coming  over  to  the  church  by  the  fear  of  reproach 
and  ridicule,  if  he  deserted  them  so  soon  after 
taking  so  decisive  a  step.     Upon  being  acquainted 
with  this  circumstance,  I  forbore  for  some  time  to 
trouble  him  any  fiirther  with  religious  discussions  ; 
but  we  met  as  usual,  and  were  very  cordial  toge- 
ther upon  parochial  matters ;    and,  indeed,  his 
sister  gave  me  hopes  now  and  then,  that  he  only 
wanted  an  excuse  for   quitting   the   chapel,   and 
coming  to  the  church.    Several  times,  she  told  me, 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  he  had  taken  up  his  hat  to 
accompany  his  family  to  church ;  but  he  had  laid 
it  down  again  as  often,  lest  he  might  be  accused 
of  wavering  and  unsteadiness. 

However,  at  length,  after  a  considerable  period, 
although  he  had  been  made  a  deacon  of  the  chapel, 
which  was  a  great  stroke  of  policy,  he  came  to 
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church  not  unfrequently,  and  espedally  mi  Sacra-* 
ment  days ;  and  he  continued  the  same  practice 
up  to  the  time  of  the  next  section. 


m^m^miitmaikmtmmam^t^ 


§  V. — Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Barwell. 

During  the  period  last  described,  some  short 
conversations  frequently  took  place  between  Mr. 
King  and  myself,  but  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  recorded  here.  One  day,  however,  he 
brought  with  him  to  my  house,  vei^  opportunely, 
a  brother-dissenter  of  respectable  character  and 
property,  of  the  name  of  Barwell,  who  had  lately 
settled  in  the  parish,  and  with  whom  I  was  de- 
sirous to  converse,  for  reasons  that  will  presently 
appear.  He  too  had  some  business  with  me  upon 
the  arrangement  of  his  tithes;  a  subject  always 
very  irritating  and  vexatious  to  a  dissenter* 

After  Mr.  Barwell  had  been  introduced  to  me, 
and  we  were  all  seated,  we  talked  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes on  the  general  topics  of  the  day,  which 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  highly  interesting,  on 
account  of  the  probable  happy  results  of  a  great 
victory  just  obtained;  but  I  came  to  my  main 
point  as  soon  as  I  could.  '*  Mr.  Barwell,"  I  said, 
"  why  will  your  servant  persist  in  acting  so  ille- 
gally as  to  go  about  preaching  in  the  open  air, 
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and  drawing  around  him,  rather  tumultuously,  th6 
Very  scum  and  refuse  of  our  parish,  who  abso- 
lutely insult  him  too,  whilst  he  is  in  the  act  of 
preaching  to  them  ?"  **  I  do  not  approve  of  his 
conduct  by  any  means.  Sir,'*  replied  Mr.  Barwell. 
"  How  could  you  ?"  I  asked  immediately.  "  Our 
church  and  constitution,  out  of  a  regard  to  scini- 
pulous  consciences,  tolerate  everything  not  blas- 
phemous, or  immediately  detrimental  to  the  state ; 
but  then  there  are  certain  forms,  which  the  law 
has  laid  down  for  all  dissenters,  very  easy  to  be 
observed,  and  attended  with  scarcely  any  expense ; 
and,  therefore,  there  is  the  less  excuse  for  violating 
them.  In  short,  situated  as  I  am,  I  should  not 
think  that  I  was  doing  my  duty  to  the  country,  if 
I  did  not  require  a  strict  adherence  to  those  forms, 
salutary  besides  as  I  consider  them  to  be.  Now 
I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Mr.  Barwell,  of  sending 
to  your  servant  to  say  this,  by  the  constable  of  the 
parish,  who  is  the  proper  oflSicer  for  such  a  busi- 
ness ;  and  here  the  matter  rests  at  present,  until 
I  heaf  more  about  it." 

Mr.  Barwell  made  no  objection  to  my  proceed- 
ing, as  thus  related;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
rather  commended  me.  However,  he  said,  with 
a  little  air  of  sarcasm,  "  You  are  quick  in  finding 
things  out.  Sir ;  very  little  escapes  you."  *^  I 
thank  you,"  I  replied,  "  for  the  compliment  wliich 
you  pay  me  about  my  discoveries.     It  is  no  wish 
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of  mine  to  be  a  meddler,  I  assure  you ;  but  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  my  office  to  watch  and  resist  the 
introduction  of  novelties  into  my  parish^  especially 
if  it  be  done  illegally.  The  Gospel,  Mr.  Barwell, 
is  eternally  the  same;  no  new,  no  compendious 
ways  to  salvation  are  capable  of  being  devised 
by  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  talents,  or  piety ; 
much  less  can  I  allow  that  your  servant  is  capable 
of  devising  them.  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  his  real  cha- 
racter ?"  "  Why,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  he  is  a  man  of  very  high  notions  in  religion." 
"Does  he  think  himself  inspired?"  I  asked;  for  he 
stopped  without  explaining  what  he  meant.  "  No," 
he  answered;  "  I  do  not  believe  that  he  goes  so  far 
as  that;  but  he  is  a  very  eccentric  man  indeed." 
"  And  how  is  he  as  to  intellect  ? "  I  inquired. 
"  Has  he  any  talent  or  knowledge?"  "  I  must 
confess,"  he  replied,  "  that  he  is  a  weak  man ;  but 
he  has  got  hold  of  a  great  many  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  bands  about  with  fluency."  "Yes," 
I  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  he  makes  wild  work 
with  them;  tearing  them  asunder  from  the  con- 
text ;  perverting  them  to  the  strangest  senses  ; 
and  quite  incapable  of  comparing  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  so  as  to  discover  the  true  consistent 
meaning.  Such  a  man  is  very  likely  to  seize 
upon  a  passage  of  St.  Paul  about  faith  without 
works,  and  to  raise  a  famous  building  upon  it,  to 
cover  himself  one  day  with  its  ruins.     But  he  will 
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pay  no  attention  perhaps  to  what  St.  James  says, 
that  faith  without  works  is  dead.  This  will  not 
suit  him ;  this  must  give  way  to  the  other,  which 
chimes  much  better  ^vith  our  corrupt  nature.  Is 
he  an  Antinomian  ? "  "  No,  Sir,"  he  answered ; 
"  I  do  not  think  he  is ;  but  I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively; for  in  fact  I  know  little  about  his  doc- 
trines. He  does  my  business  in  the  mean  time 
with  diligence."  "  But  is  it  possible,  Mr.  Bar- 
well,"  I  said,  "  that  you,  as  his  master,  do  not 
consider  yourself  under  an  obligation  to  know 
something  accurately  about  his  opinions  ?"  "  Why, 
you  are  aware.  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  that  I  am  myself 
a  dissenter  from  your  Church,  and  therefore  you 
may  suppose  that  I  have  no  particular  wish  for 
my  servants  to  be  churchmen."  "  Yes,  indeed,** 
I  said ;  "  and  not  only  that^  but  it  seems  that  if 
they  do  but  dissent  from  the  Church,  then  you 
care  not  at  all  what  their  opinions  may  be."  This 
I  uttered  with  a  laugh,  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  it,  and  I  proceeded  thus  more  gravely.  "  But, 
I  presume,  you  do  not  think  that  all  is  wrong  in 
the  Chiu-ch,  and  all  right  in  every  other  quarter, 
so  that  the  instant  a  man  abandons  the  Church, 
he  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  go  where  he  may, 
and  believe  what  he  may  ?"  "  No,"  he  cried,  "  I 
have  no  such  thought ;  I  disclaim  such  a  notion 
entu-ely."  ''  Then,"  I  rejoined,  "  it  surprises  me 
considerably  that  you  have  not  taken  more  pains 
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to  ascertain  the  man's  sentiments^  He  is  under 
your  charge ;[  he  is  a  weak  man;  he  may  hav^ 
adopted  some  damnable  heresy;  his  soul  may 
be  in  jeopardy,  and  the  loss  of  it  may  be  laid  tQ 
your  account."  Mr.  Harwell  was  roused  by  this 
direct  application  to  himself,  and  assured  me  with 
yehemence,  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  pains  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  his  man's  real  opinions  in  reli: 
gion,  but  that  he  had  often  talked  with  him  on  this 
very  subject,  without  being  able  to  arrive  at  the 
correct  knowledge  of  them ;  and  then  he  repeated 
what  he  had  said  before^  "  He  is  so  eccentric.  Sir, 
and  so  high." 

I  was  pressing  forward  to  other  matters,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  stop  to  investigate  the  precise 
meaning  of  these  words ;  but  I  conjectured  the 
jesl  truth  to  be,  that  the  poor  ma^  was  half-mad, 
and  thought  himself  a  prophet,  although  Mr,  Bar- 
well  seemed  disposed  to  disguise  these  facts ;  and 
when  I  stated  ,my  intention  of  speaking  to  the 
man  myself,  he  dissuaded  me  from  it  with  the 
jitmost  eagerness.  So  I  said,  "  See  now  th^ 
evils  of  dissent,  gentlemen.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  lived  in  your  family,  Mr.  Barwell  j  he  ob- 
serves .  that  his  master  is  not  in  union  with  the 
church,  and  has  taken  up  religious  opinions  of 
his  own;  he  thinks,  of  course,  that  he  may  do 
the  same  as  his  master,  without  the  'slightest 
ganger ;  he  does  not  dream  indeed  of  any  danger; 
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he  knows  nothing  of  heresy  and  schism,  or  of  th^ 
guilt  which  they  incur ;  and  his  master  does  not 
dare  to  talk  to  him  about  these  sins,  lest  tho 
charge  may  be  retorted  upon  himself,  and  he 
Jiimself  may  have  to  prove  that  he  is  not  guilty 
of  the  same  sins ;  and  so  the  poor  man  falls  per* 
haps  into  the  most  impious  and  abominable  errors. 
Alas  i  alas  !  gentlemen,  look  to  it,  I  beseech  you; 
for  wherever  there  is  separation,  there  is  schism, 
and  thereby  heinous  sin." 

Mr.  King  had  been  hitherto  silent,  and,  al- 
though uneasy,  continued  to  be  so  now  ;  but 
Mr.  Barwell  exclaimed,  "Then  you  should  not 
force  us  to  separate.  Sir.  They  who  are  the 
causes  of  the  separation,  are  guilty  of  the  schism.** 
/'  True,"  I  said,  "  if  they  give  reasonable  cause. 
We  separated  from  the  Papists,  because  they  re-* 
Aised  to  reform  the  corruptions  which  had  grown 
up  in  the  chiu-ch.  We  restored,  as  nearly  as  we 
were  able,  the  primitive  doctrines ;  and  therefore 
our  sep^ation  was  no  schism;  the  schism  was 
theiriSi.  We  doubted  whether  we  could  be  saved 
with  them,  thinking,  as  we  did,  that  there  was 
.something  idolatrous  in  several  of  their  practices ; 
and  so  we  left  them.  But  you  do  not  charge  the 
.Church  of  England,  I  suppose,  with  idolatry,  or 
with  any  false  doctrine,  or  with  any  dangerous 
-practice  whatever?"  *'  I  certainly  do  not/'  said 
JMr-  Barwell.    '*  Is  ther^  any  other  reason,"  I 
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inquired,  **  why  you  think  it  difficult  to  be  saved 
in  communion  with  us  ?"  "  None  whatever/'  he 
answered.  "  Then,"  I  said,  "  consider  whether 
you  have  not  taken  away  all  the  just  grounds  of 
separation,  so  as  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  your  being 
free  from  the  guilt  of  schism." 

Here  Mr.  Barwell  was  brought  to  a  nonplus ; 
and,  being  unable  immediately  to  answer,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  seemed  as  if  he  intended  to  go ; 
but  myself  and  Mr.  King  not  moving,  he  sat  down 
again ;  and  at  length  he  said,  "  I  was  brought  up. 
Sir,  from  my  infancy,  to  be  a  dissenter ;  my  father 
was  a  dissenter  before  me  ;  I  continue  in  the  same 
principles  which  I  was  taught  from  the  beginning ; 
I  have  never  changed  any  of  them ;  I  am  not  guilty 
even  of  separation."  "  Undoubtedly  this  makes  a 
difference,"  I  replied ;  "  and  it  might  be  an  ample 
excuse  with  multitudes  of  people — such  an  excuse, 
perhaps,  as  God  will  mercifully  accept ;  but  it  will 
be  no  excuse,  I  fear,  for  persons  of  a  sufficient  im- 
derstanding  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  subject.  *  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,'  is  the  command  of  Scripture.  You 
cannot  say  that  you  have  done  this,  Mr.  Barwell. 
You  hold  fast,  indeed,  what  you  were  taught  when 
a  child ;  but  you  know  that  the  propriety  of  what 
you  hold  fast  is  called  in  question;  you  know 
that  yours  is  not  the  national  religion ;  it  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  be  ignorant  of  this  fact.    Have 
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you,  therefore,  proved  all  things  ?  Have  you  tried 
the  national  religion  by  Scripture  and  by  history, 
as  your  duty  to  God  and  your  country  requires  ? 
Any  other  reason  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  for 
your  present  circumstances  will  not  do  for  you, 
although  it  might  do  for  ignorant  people." 

Mr.  Barwell  was  very  uneasy,  but  he  endea- 
voured to  preserve  his  goodhumour ;  and  he 
seemed  very  anxious  to  impress  upon  me  that  he 
was  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  church.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  hostility  betrayed  itself  perpe- 
tually, and  sometimes  very  strikingly,  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation.  However,  at  the  present 
moment  he  asserted,  that  he  had  himself  inquired 
into  the  differences  between  us  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  had  heard  also  a  great  deal  from  the  several 
preachers  under  whom  he  had  sat  during  his  life ; 
and  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  preferred  his  own 
way.  He  liked  the  government  and  discipline 
better  than  ours  ;  and  the  doctrines  which  he  con- 
sidered most  essential  were  preached,  he  said, 
more  often  with  them  than  with  us ;  for  he  had 
been  frequently  at  church  in  various  places,  and 
had  made  this  remark  with  sorrow. 

Here  Mr.  King  ventm'ed  to  interpose,  and  ex- 
press his  agreement  with  Mr.  Barwell  in  the  latter 
particular;  but  at  the  same  time  he  professed  a 
great  admiration  for  everything  else  belonging  to 
the  church,  and  especially  for.  the  liturgy,    '^  Yes," 
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^aid  Mr.  Barwell, "  the  liturgy  is  excellent  indeed ; 
^nd  I  readily  allow,  that  such  prayers  as  are  to  ber 
found  there  are  superior  to  all  extempore  prayers : 
because,  whilst  they  contain  right  petitions,  th^ 
congregation  also»  knowing  them  beforehand,  can 
join  in  them  with  cordiality."  "  It  is  very  true," 
I  said ;  "  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
anything  more  inconsistent  with  social  worship 
than  extemporaneous  prayer.  That  the  congre- 
gation shoidd  unite  with  their  minister  in  such  a 
service  is  out  of  the  question.  They  must  hear 
him  out,  before  they  can  decide  whether  they  may 
approve  his  prayer  or  not ;  and  I  shoxild  think  they 
would  b^  in  a  very  painful  suspense  during  the 
performance.  It  is  morally  certain  also,  that,  in 
numerous  instances,  the  prayer  will  be  an  ill- 
digested,  incoherent  rhapsody— disgracefiJ  to  any 
place  of  worship,  and  a  contempt  shown  to  God 
himself.  The  holy  men  of  Scripture  have  given 
us  many  wise  directions  in  regard  to  this  point ; 
and  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  if  we  would  follow 
ihem." 

.  *'  We  take  the  utmost  care  of  this  in  our  cha* 
pel,"  said  Mr.  Harwell.  "  We  employ  none  there 
but  persons  well  educated  for  the  ministry  at  our 
academies  in  Yorkshire,  at  Homerton,  near  Lon* 
don,  and  elsewhere;  and  we  give  them  a  fidr 
trial  beforehand ;  and  when  we  have  acquired  a 
perfect  confidence  in  them  that  they  will  preach 
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pur  doctrines,  and  pray  with  propriety  and  feeling, 
then  we  invite  them  to  preside  over  us,  and  i^ot  till 
then.  We  are  very  orderly.  Sir,  I  assure  you,  in 
our  whole  management.  We  have  no  itinei'ant 
preachers,  except  for  special  purposes.  We  have 
^  strict  discipline,  and  regu}ar  ordinations  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands."  "  Aye,"  I  said,  "  but  who 
are  they  that  lay  on  their  hands  ?  where  are  your 
bishops  ?  and  who  can  be  regularly  ordained  with* 
put  their  ministration  ?  For  fifteen  hundred  years 
from  the  beginning,  the  government  of  the  church 
was  by  bishops,  who  are  of  apostolical  or  divine 
institution ;  and  such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of, 
as  that  any  man  should  take  the  office  of  a  teacher 
and  preacher  in  the  church,  but  through  them, 
Not  that  God  might  not  bless  others,  though  with- 
out episcopal  ordination.  But  if  you  desert  the 
prescribed  means,  you  have  no  promise,  and  con- 
sequently have  no  claim  to  any  blessing  whatever. 
The  promised  blessing  belongs  only  to  the  ad- 
piinistrations  of  those,  who  are  regularly  and  duly 
appointed,  according  to  the  forms  handed  down 
from  the  apostolical  ages.  Pray  tell  me.  Sir,  how 
you  solve  this  difficulty." 

.  Here  I  waited  for  his  answer.  I  had  said  much 
more  than  I  have  now  recorded.  To  have  stated 
the  whole  would  have  been  but  a  repetition  of 
former  arguments  with  Mr.  King,  and  others.  My 
present  adversary  appeared  to  resemble  all  the 
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rest  with  whom  I  had  ever  disputed  on  this  topic ; 
that  is,  both  he  and  they,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
knew  nothing  about  it,  and  had  never  troubled 
themselves  with  making  any  inquiiy.  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  however,  amused  me  with  saying,  that  he 
was  quite  sure  he  had  both  read  and  heard  a 
complete  answer  to  my  imagined  difficulty ;  but 
that  his  memory  was  bad,  and  that  he  had  totally 
forgotten  it.  Upon  this  I  turned  to  Mr.  King, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  had  got  any  fresh 
light  upon  this  subject  since  our  last  conversation. 
He  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  not.  "  I 
should  have  been  surprised  if  you  had,"  I  said; 
"  for  I  fear,  gentlemen,  there  is  none  to  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  your 
consideration."  "  My  mind  is  made  up,'*  replied 
Mr.  Barwell.  "  For  what  would  become  of  the 
whole  Scotch  nation,  if  no  other  than  episcopal 
ordinations  were  valid  ?  I  ask  you.  Sir ;  has  not 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland  made  their  mode 
a  legal  one  ?"  "  Certainly,"  I  answered,  "  it  has ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  for  a  matter  to  be  legal  in  the  eye 
of  man,  and  another  thing  for  the  same  to  be  legal 
in  the  eye  of  God.  Is  a  human  statute,  think  you, 
as  good  as  a  divine  statute?  Or  can  the  latter  be 
repealed  by  the  former  ? "  He  would  not  venture 
to  assert  so  much.  "  Very  well,  then,"  I  rejoined ; 
**  you  must  go  to  the  fountain-head,  and  to  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  times,  to  learn  the  truth  of 
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these  matters ;  and  it  would  be  your  wisdom  to 
tread  upon  the  old,  which  are  the  safe  foundations." 
To  this  Mr.  Barwell  had  nothing  to  answer,  but 
only  to  express  his  firm  reliance,  that  God  would 
bless  what  was  done  with  sincerity,  and  from  pure 
motives ;  and  considering  also  the  expense  which 
was  incurred  in  educating  their  ministers  for  his 
service.     Fearing,  therefore,  lest  I  might  irritate 
him  by  pushing  the  argument  any  further,  I  left 
this  point,  and  resumed  the  comparison  between 
our  Litiu*gy  and  extemporaneous  prayer.     "  Well, 
Sir,"  I  said,  "  I  wish  it  may  be  so ;   and  at  all 
events  every  man  must  approve  of  your  endeavours 
to  procure  a  learned  ministry.     There  have  been 
men  of  the  greatest  learning  amongst  the  dissenters 
at  different  periods ;  and  there  may  be  again ;  and 
you  will  feel  the  advantage   of  it  in  their  dis- 
courses.    But  as   to  praying,  no  mortal  man,  I 
think,  even  after  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  ac- 
tuated by  the  warmest  and  soundest  piety,   will 
ever  effect  anything  which  must  not  fall  infinitely 
short  of  our  Liturgy.    It  is  a  work  almost  of  divine 
inspiration."     "  I  have   already   praised   it,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Barwell :  "  and  I  shall  always  be  ready 
to  give  it  the  credit  which  is  justly  due  to  it.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  not  blind  to  its  defects."     *'  What 
are  they  ?''  I  inquired  eagerly.  "  I  object  to  the 
burial  service  in  particular,"  he  answered.  "  The 
burial  service !"  I  exclaimed  with  surprise.  "  Why, 
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Sir,  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderftil,  the  most  sub-» 
lime,  the  most  touching  compositions  which  ever 
came  from  a  himian  pen.  In  objecting  to  this  you 
are  totally  at  variance  with  the  Puritans  of  formei* 
times ;  at  least  when  they  were  entrapped  by  cir* 
<mmstances  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it  with^ 
out  prejudice  or  passion.  I  will  tell  you  a  short 
Story  about  them.  When  those  sects  had  got  the 
upper  hand,  you  may  remember,  they  forbade  the 
use  of  the  prayer-book  under  pain  of  death ;  so 
bigoted  were  they,  and  fiirious  against  everything 
which  they  called  a  dead  letter,  and  a  beggarly 
element.  Well,  one  of  their  eminent  men  died  j 
and  by  some  accident,  I  forget  what,  a  more  emi- 
nent minister  of  the  establishment,  now  in  ruins, 
was  suddenly  called  upon  to  perform  the  funeral 
rites.  But  what  did  he  do  ?  Having  the  whole 
of  our  divine  service  deeply  engraven  in  hifil 
memory,  he  repeated  it  word  by  word ;  astonished 
and  aflFected  the  imsuspecting  audience  beyond  all 
measure ;  and  extorted  from  them  the  loudest 
commendations.  Conceive  now  their  rage  and 
mortification,  when  he  said,  *  Gentlemen,  this  is 
the  poor  liturgy  of  the  once-happy  Church  of 
England,  which  you  have  trampled  under  your 
feet.*  1  have  not  told  you  this  story,  perhaps,  very 
accm-ately,  but  the  substance  is  correct.  Se^  then 
how  men  are  blinded  by  their  bigotry  and  intole- 
rance!     And  the  occasion  of  mentioning  those 
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cruel  persecuting  times  induces  me  to  warn  yoti  to 
take  a  lesson  from  the  conduct  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  who  then  ruled  in  sue-* 
cession  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  Romish  church 
was  intolerant  enough  when  in  power,  and  burnt 
the  people  by  heaps  at  Smithfield.  God  grant 
that  she  may  never  obtain  the  same  power  again  !'* 
"Amen!  amen!"  said  Mr.  Barwell  and  Mr. 
King,  with  fervency.  "  Yes,"  I  rejoined,  "  but 
the  dissenters  were  equally  intolerant,  and  pushed 
their  cruelties  to  the  greatest  excess.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  bum  men  at  the  stake,  but  they  killed 
numbers  by  the  severity  of  their  punishments ;  and 
what  is  most  to  be  observed  by  you,  the  dominant 
sect  would  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  any  other* 
But  the  church  of  England,  as  I  have  argued  with 
Mr.  King  before,  is  by  law  and  by  custom  a 
tolerating  church,  and  will  ever  remain  so.  Undei* 
her  safeguard,  of  whatever  denomination  you  are, 
you  may  sleep  soundly  and  securely.  She  will 
never  touch  a  hair  of  your  heads,  nor  lift  up  a 
finger  to  violate  your  consciences.  Beware  then 
how  you  attempt  to  wrest  her  power  out  of  her 
hands,  or  to  diminish  her  influence!  You  will 
most  probably  in  so  doing  pull  down  ruin  on  youi* 
own  heads." 

Here  I  paused ;  and  they  both  immediately  dis-* 
claimed  all  idea  of  weakening  the  church;  Mr; 
King,  I  believe,  with  sincerity,  but  Mr.  Barwell 
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looked  at  least  as  if  he  would  be  glad  to  try  the 
experiment  of  levelling  her  with  the  dust.  To 
humble  him,  therefore,  a  little  more,  if  possible, 
for  his  ultimate  good,  I  took  down  Lord  Claren- 
don from  a  shelf,  and  opened  to  the  memorable 
address  of  the  Anabaptists  and  other  sectarians,  to 
Charles  II.,  then  in  exile.  When  I  had  found 
the  passages  which  were  most  to  my  purpose,  I 
told  them  what  I  was  about  to  read,  and  related 
as  much  of  the  history  of  the  transaction  as  was 
necessary  to  make  the  passages  intelligible.  The 
first  that  I  dwelt  upon  was  this  : — '^  As  our  sins 
have  been  the  greatest  causes,  so  our  many  follies 
and  imprudences  have  not  been  the  least  means  of 
giving  both  birth  and  growth  to  those  many  mise^ 
ries  and  calamities,  which  we,  together  with  three 
ouce  most  flomishing  kingdoms,  do  at  tliis  day  sadly 
groan  under."  "  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  "  here  is  a 
most  candid  confession,  at  least ;  but  I  shall  not 
waste  your  time  in  making  comments  as  I  go  on. 
The  thing  will  speak  with  a  trumpet-tongue  for 
itself.  Draw  your  own  conclusions."  I  then  came 
to  this  passage, — "We  have  been  wandering, 
deviating,  and  roving  up  and  down,  this  way  and 
that  way,  through  all  the  dangerous,  uncouth,  and 
untrodden  paths  of  fanatic  and  enthusiastic  notions, 
till  now  at  last,  but  too  late,  we  find  ourselves 
intricated  and  involved  in  so  many  windings, 
labyrinths,  and  meanders  of  knavery,  that  nothing 
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but  a  divine  clue  of  thread  handed  to  us  from 
heaven,  can  be  suflBicient  to  extricate  us  and  restore 
us."  Again, — "  What  have  we  done,  nay,  what 
have  we  not  done,  which  either  hellish  policy  was 
able  to  contrive,  or  brutish  power  to  execute  ?  We 
have  trampled  under  foot  all  authorities ;  we  have 
laid  violent  hands  upon  our  own  sovereign;  we 
have  put  a  yoke,  a  heavy  yoke  of  iron  upon  the 
necks  of  our  own  countrymen;  we  have  broken 
often-repeated  oaths,  vows,  engagements,  cove- 
nants, protestations ;  we  have  betrayed  our  trusts ; 
we  have  violated  our  faiths  ;  we  have  lifted  up  our 
hands  to  heaven  deceitftiUy;  and  that  these  our 
sins  might  want  no  aggravation  to  make  them 
exceeding  sinftil,  we  have  added  hypocrisy  to  them 
all ;  we  had  impudence  enough  to  say.  Let  the 
Lord  be  glorified ;  let  Jesus  Christ  be  exalted ; 
let  his  kingdom  be  advanced;  let  the  Gospel 
be  propagated ;  let  the  saints  be  dignified ;  let 
righteousness  be  established."  Again, — "  We 
have  sown  the  wind,  and  we  have  reaped  a  whirl- 
wind ;  we  have  sown  faction,  and  we  have  reaped 
confiision;  when  we  looked  for  liberty,  behold 
slavery ;  when  we  expected  righteousness,  behold 
oppression."  Again, — "  We  were  sometimes 
wise  to  pull  down,  but  we  now  want  art  to  build ; 
we  were  ingenious  to  pluck  up,  but  we  have  no 
skill  to  plant ;  we  were  strong  to  destroy,  but  we 
are  weak  to  restore." 

Vol.  IV.  2  I 
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When  I  had  fiiushed,  Mr.  King  was  the  first 
to  speak.  "  This  is  certainly.  Sir,  as  you  called 
it,  a  very  memorable  address ;  and  I  perceive  at 
once  what  effect  you  intend  it  to  have  upon  us. 
But,  for  myself,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  my  real  wish  is,  that  the  church  should 
prosper ;  and  you  know.  Sir,  that  my  sister  and 
family  are  constantly  there,  and  myself  often; 
especially  at  the  sacrament,  the  administration  of 
which  I  entirely  approve."  "  It  is  true,"  I  an- 
swered ;  ^^  and  the  respectability  of  your  character 
makes  me  desirous  that  you  should  be  always 
with  us ;  nor  can  I  understand  why  you  waver 
and  fluctuate— why  you  halt  between  two  opinions. 
I  have  replied,  I  think  satisfactorily,  to  every 
objection  which  you  have  ever  raised  in  my  pre- 
sence to  the  matters  connected  with  our  church. 
Mr.  Barwell,  too,  is  so  respectable  in  every  way, 
that  I  am  soriy  to  see  him  running  the  career  to 
which  all  dissent,  imperceptibly  perhaps,  but 
naturally,  will  conduct  those  who  are  involved 
in  it." 

Upon  this  Mr.  Barwell  assured  me,  as  he  had 
done  before  more  than  once,  that  he  was  devoid 
of  hostile  feelings  towards  the  Church ;  but  upon 
this  occasion  he  added  a  fact :  "  I  have  a  son. 
Sir,  whom  I  sent  to  an  eminent  school  under  the 
establislmient.  There  he  was  educated  ;  and 
when  he  was  ripe  for  the  university,  I  gave  him 
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his  choice  of  going  there,  and  of  qualifying  him- 
self to  be  a  clergyman.  But  he  preferred  medi-» 
cine,  in  which  he  is  now  rising  into  notice.  What 
better  proof  would  you  have  than  this,  that  I  have 
no  antipathy  to  the  establishment?"  '*  This  is 
something  certainly,"  I  said;  "  but  you  must 
excuse  me.  Sir,  if  I  have  been  guided  by  facts 
which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation  since 
you  settled  here.  You  have  constantly  and  uni- 
formly refused  to  subscribe  to  our  charity-schools, 
which  Mr.  King  does  liberally."  ''  I  allow  it,'* 
he  answered ;  "  but  you  should  recollect  that  we 
have  schools  of  our  own  to  support,  to  which  I 
contribute  a  due  share."  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  but 
what  need  of  these  schools,  except  to  bring  up  a 
race  inimical  to  the  church?  Here  is  another 
serious  grievance.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
those  children  would  be  left  to  run  wild  in  the 
streets  without  your  aid.  We  have  built  schools . 
at  an  enormous  expense,  and  you  seduce  and 
bribe  om*  scholars  to  leave  us.  From  the  begin- 
ning I  have  observed  that,  although  you  are 
yourself  the  member  of  a  congregation  which 
assembles  in  a  distant  parish,  and  although  Sion 
Chapel,  which  is  close  upon  our  own  border,  has 
changed  about  through  all  possible  opinions,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  the  present  owner,  and 
has  generally  had  a  carpenter  or  even  a  soldier 
for  its  minister,  you  have  unceasingly  supported 

2X2 
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it  with  your  money,  and  sometimes  Avith  your 
attendance.  Why,  I  ask,  if  you  were  not  fejaxfid 
that  by  its  ruin  dissent  would  be  abolished  alto- 
gether from  amongst  us  ? " 

Mr.  Barwell  was  nettled  exceedingly,  and 
blushed ;  but  at  length  recovering,  he  informed 
me,  that  Sion  Chapel  had  now  a  respectable 
minister,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  permanently 
attached  to  it ;  and  that  he  had  supported  it  all 
along  with  the  view  of  providing  a  place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  poor,  and  not  from  enmity  to  the 
establishment.  "  And  are  you  aware,"  I  asked, 
"  that  this  permanent  minister  of  Sion  Chapel, 
like  your  own  servant,  is  not  so  occupied  with  his 
duties  there,  no,  nor  with  the  duties  of  a  school- 
master, but  that  he  has  been  able  to  indulge  us 
now  and  then  with  a  discourse  and  a  rabble  on 
Rector's  Green?  Oh,  what  a  scandal  to  reli- 
gion !  What  a  total  renunciation  of  all  respect- 
ability ! " 

Mr.  Barwell  at  first  denied  that  this  had  been 
the  case.  He  felt  sure  that  I  had  been  misin- 
formed ;  and  that  the  minister  of  Sion  Chapel 
could  not  have  been  guilty  of  so  great  an  irregu- 
larity, and  so  shameful  a  degradation  of  himself. 
However,  I  had  the  means  of  convincing  him  that 
it  was  too  true ;  for  I  had  actually  been  compelled 
to  warn  that  gentleman  to  keep  within  the  boun- 
daries which  the  law  had  assigned  to  him;   and 
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from  that  time  the  nuisance  had  ceased.  Then 
betaking  myself  to  the  other  point,  I  said,  "  If  you 
support  dissenting  chapels,  because  there  is  a  de- 
ficiency of  church-room  for  the  people,  you  will 
soon  have,  I  hope,  a  noble  opportunity  of  supply- 
ing that  deficiency.  I  shall  endeavour,  at  least,  to 
raise  money,  which,  with  the  help  of  the  public, 
under  the  auspices  of  our  good  old  king,  may 
enable  us  to  build  one  or  two  churches.  You 
will,  no  doubt,  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  me  with 
your  subscription,  when  I  am  so  far  advanced  as 
to  ask  it."  In  an  instant  he  started  up  from  his 
chair,  and  exclaimed,  "  No,  no.  Sir ;  I  cannot  do 
it ! "  I  rose  too,  and  said  with  feeling,  "  Are  you 
not  then  manifestly,  whether  you  know  it  or  not, 
prejudiced  against  us  ?  Here  is  Mr.  King ;  he 
has  told  me  long  ago,  that  if  I  can  bring  the 
matter  to  bear,  he  will  subscribe  handsomely 
towards  it — ^for  his  rank."  Mr.  King  was  grati- 
fied with  this  contrast  between  Mr.  Barwell  and 
himself;  and  declared  his_ opinion,  that  so  great 
and  good  a  work  deserved  the  universal  support 
of  the  parishioners,  be  their  differences  in  religion 
whatever  they  may.  Mr.  Barwell,  however,  shook 
his  head,  and  stood  firm  even  against  the  example 
and  the  afssault  of  his  brother-dissenter ;  but  he 
assigned  no  reason ;  so,  by  way  of  leaving  the 
matter  open,  I  said,  "  Well,  well,  we  will  talk  no 
more  about  it  now ;  you  wiU  think  of  it  coolly  at 
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home;  and  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  I  shall  ask  you.  But  I  wish  to  revert  to 
what  we  have  digressed  from  so  largely:  your 
objections  to  the  burial-service,—- what  are  they  ? 
You  did  not  mention  them." 

He  was  much  relieved  by  this  change  of  the 
conversation ;  and  he  replied  at  once,  "  Why,  Sir, 
you  speak  of  the  dead,  although  the  most  profligate 
wi-etches,  as  if  they  were  sure  of  heaven."  "  Ah ! 
Mr.  Barwell,"  I  exclaimed,  "  here  is  another  pre- 
judice ;  for  I  am  morally  certain  that  you  have 
taken  this  notion  from  a  book,  which  has  been  in 
great  vogue,  and  that  you  have  not  inquired  for 
yourself.  I  read  that  book  too ;  and  I  was  asto- 
nished to  find  an  interpolation,  implying  what  you 
say,  boldly  thrust  into  the  text  of  our  service,  and 
wliich,  to  my  gi-eater  astonishment,  had  misled 
many  even  of  our  own  church.  But  I  will  read 
you  the  genuine  passages  themselves."  So  I  took 
up  my  prayer-book,  and  showed  him  that  there 
were  no  expressions  of  the  sort  attributed  to  us ; 
that  we  ventured,  indeed,  to  throw  out  a  hujnble 
hope,  that  our  departed  brothei"  was  resting  in 
Him,  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  lifi^;  but 
we  affirmed  that  a  perfect  cdnisuttlmlttion  and  bliss 
were  reserved  for  those  Only  who  di^d  in  the  true 
faith  of  his  h6ly  name.  The  strongest  expression 
actually  to  be  tnet  with  in  tliis  service  is,  when  we 
say,  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  the  soul  of 
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our  departed  brother  to  himself ;  but  this  must  be 
explained  consistently  with  the  hope  which  we 
afterwards  express.  It  would  be  absurd  first  to 
say,  positively,  that  his  soul  is  gone  to  heaven,  and 
then  to  say  that  we  hope  it  is.  The  phrase^  there- 
fore, of  taking  the  soul  to  himself,  means  no  more 
than,  and  is  probably  borrowed  from,  the  text  of 
Scripture,  which  asserts,  that  at  death  the  body 
returns  to  the  dust,  and  the  soul  to  God  who 
gave  it. 

Here  Mr.  Barwell  allowed  that  he  had  been 
mistaken ;  and  that,  although  the  words  really 
used  were  sometimes  perhaps  too  forcible,  yet  the 
whole  service  being  taken  together,  they  need  not 
create  offence ;  and  that  the  words  which  he  ex- 
pected to  find  in  the  service  were  a  fabrication. 
"  Very  well,  then,"  I  said,  "  trust  to  nobody  in 
future  where  you  have  so  ready  a  means  of  exer- 
cising your  own  judgment;  and,  especially,  be 
careful  how  you  admit,  without  examination,  a 
calumny  against  the  established  church.  Our 
prejudices  are  too  apt  to  concur  in  anything  to 
the  detriment  of  those  opposed  to  us,  and  thus 
sometimes  we  fall  into  grievous  errors.  We  must, 
therefore,  keep  a  constant  guard  upon  ourselves." 

Mr.  Barwell  did  not  seem  to  relish  this  lecture, 
though  I  put  it  generally,  and  included  all  the 
party;  so,  remembering  that  he  had  said  some^ 
thing  twice  or  thrice  about  the  ministers  preaching 
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the  doctrines  of  the  congregation,  in  which  I  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  King  would  agree  with  him,  I  de- 
termined to  discuss  that  point  Avith  them,  if  they 
were   willing,  and  accordingly  I   began   in  this 
manner:    "Well,  Sir,  we  will  let  that  pass.     I 
wish  to  ask  you  something  more  about  your  minis- 
ters, and  their  preaching."     "  As  you  please,"  he 
said  immediately,  with  a  brightened  countenance ; 
"  and  in  this  respect,  I  think,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted,   that  we    have   a   great    advantage   over 
churchmen  ;  for  if,  after  the  education  which  they 
have  received,  and  the  probation  which  we  give 
them  before  they  are  called  to  minister  amongst 
us,  they  should  nevertheless  disappoint  us,  in  not 
preaching  at  all,  or  in  dwelling  too  little  upon,  the 
doctrines  which  we  consider  to  be  essential,  we  can 
dismiss  them  at  once,  without  the  least  ceremony 
or  diflStculty."     "  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Barwell,"  I  re- 
plied, "  if  I  cannot  allow  this  to  be  an  advantage. 
You  seem  indeed  to  me  to  begin  at  the  wrong 
end, — that  is,  instead  of  taking  the  word  of  God 
from  the  mouth  of  the  minister,  which  is  the  simple 
and  natural  proceeding,  and  what  you  are  enjoined 
by  Scriptm-e  to  do,  you  yourselves — that  is,  every 
congregation  separately — ^prescribe  to  the  minister 
precisely  what  he  shall  preach ;  he  must  take  the 
word  of  God  from  you,  and  not  from  the  Gospel ; 
and  submit  to  your  varying  capricious  criticisms; 
and  be  careful  to  please  you  too,  if  he  wish  to 
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retain  his  situation.  This  is  bad  for  both  parties. 
How  will  the  minister  dare  to  rebuke  with  all 
authority,  and  to  lash  the  vices  of  his  hearers, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  that  they  may  turn  him  out 
when  his  sermon  is  finished  ?  And  as  for  youj> 
selves,  you  go  to  your  conventicle  with  a  sort  of 
inquisitorial  spirit,  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  docility;— you  go  to  sit  as  judges, 
rather  than  as  learners,  or  worshippers ; — aye,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  pimishment,  you  go  with 
too  great  a  disposition  to  exercise  that  power  upon 
every  little  whim,  or  caprice,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
your  preacher.  The  real  advantage  of  this  system 
I  cannot  see,  if  your  end  be,  not  merely  to  be 
pleased  or  deluded,  but  to  be  made  good  Chris- 
tians." 

"  If  the  matter  were  always,  or  even  very  often, 
as  you  represent  it,"  said  Mr.  Barwell,  "  I  must 
grant  it  would  not  be  defensible ;  but  the  minis- 
ters being  educated  first  of  all  in  the  very  doc- 
trines which  we  profess,  and  afterwards  going 
thi'ough  the  probation  of  which  I  spoke,  we  have 
the  best  security  that  everything  will  go  on  well, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  resorting  to 
any  harsh  expedients.  In  point  of  fact,  in  our 
own  congregation  we  have  had  no  change  for  some 
years,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  a  change ;  but 
in  your  church,  what  is  to  become  of  the  people,  if 
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the  minister  be  immoral^  or  preach  for  gospel  that 
which  is  no  gospel  ?     You  have  no  remedy  " 

"  Pardon  me  again,"  I  replied ;  "  we  have  many 
plain  and  straightforward  remedies.  If  a  clergy- 
man, not  enjoying  a  benefice,  give  scandal  to  the 
church  by  his  bad  life  or  doctrines,  he  may  be  re- 
moved after  due  notice  by  his  principal,  the  rector 
or  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  he  officiates ;  or 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  revoke  his  license  at 
once.  If  the  offender  be  beneficed,  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  dispossess  him  of  a  freehold  property ;  but 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  open  to  all  complain- 
ants, and  various  processes  of  law  may  be  insti- 
tuted, according  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
crime.  He  may  be  suspended  from  his  functions ; 
he  may  have  his  tithes  sequestrated ;  he  may  be 
deprived  of  his  benefice  altogether ;  he  may  even 
have  his  gown  stripped  off  over  his  head — that  is, 
he  may  be  degraded  from  holy  orders,  and  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  layman.  In  short,  the  disci- 
pline of  our  church  keeps  her  ministers  in  such 
admirable  order,  that  it  is  astonishing  bow  few 
there  are,  out  of  so  numerous  a  body,  who  stand  in 
need  of  any  severe  correction.  You  must  Gon&i<^ 
der,  too,  that  there  are  various  ranks  said  emolu* 
ments  in  om*  church,  to  which  the  younger  clergy 
naturally  aspire ;  and  that  many  of  them  have  np 
passport  to   a  higher  station  but  the  seal    and 
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talent  which  they  display  in  a  lower ;  so  that  if 
they  had  no  sense  of  what  their  sacred  office  de- 
mands from  them,  yet  their  own  interest  alone 
would  bind  them  to  a  strict  attention  to  character. 
Character  is  everything  to  them." 

"  Yes,  Sir/'  said  Mr.  Barwell,  interrupting  me, 
"  there  is  some  guard  in  this,  undoubtedly ;  but 
doctrine,  doctrine — you  say  little  of  that ;  and  your 
congregations  have  no  control  over  it  whatever.'* 
"  Nor  ought  they,"  I  replied  with  vivacity,  "  as  a 
general  principle.  This  is  what  I  insisted  upon 
before — that  they  should  come  to  learn,  and  not  to 
censure,  or  prescribe.  It  must  be  a  flagrant  cor- 
ruption of  doctrine  indeed  to  demand  their  inter- 
ference :  a  thing  which  scarcely  ever  occurs, 
secured  as  we  are  against  it.  I  remember  but 
one  instance  during  my  own  time: — a  Socinian 
had  crept  into  a  benefice;  but  when  his  heresy 
became  known,  his  benefice  was  taken  from  him. 
In  fact,  the  education  (rf  our  ministers  at  the  Uni- 
versities, and  their  examinations  for  degrees  and 
orders,  and  above  all,  the  oaths  which  they  take, 
are  the  amplest  security  that  can  possibly  be  re- 
quired against  heterodoxy ;  so  that  the  congrega- 
tion may  generally  be  quite  at  their  ease,  and 
under  no  necessity  of  wasting  the  precious  mo- 
ments of  public  worship  in  speculating  whether 
their  minister  preach  the  Gospel  to  them  or  not. 
The  security  indeed  is  not  given  directly  to  the 
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congregation,  which  it  ought  not  to  be,  but  to  the 
heads  of  the  Church  and  the  country  at  large. 
It  is  sufficient  for  the  congregation  to  know, 
(which  they  always  do  know  by  the  reading  aloud 
of  legal  documents,)  that  the  minister  set  over 
them  by  the  law  of  the  land  has  given  the  requi- 
site security,  that  he  will  preach  to  them  no  other 
doctrines  than  such  as  our  Articles  approve. 
Those  are  the  doctrines  which  he  is  appointed  to 
teach  them  faithfully.  From  them  he  has  nothing 
whatever  to  learn.  In  every  respect  he  should 
be  as  independent  of  them  as  possible — neither 
fearing  them,  nor  hoping  for  anything  from  them. 
For  the  moment  these  passions  begin  to  operate, 
he  will  also  begin,  it  is  too  likely,  to  preach 
smooth  things  to  them;  not  that  of  which  they 
stand  most  in  need,  but  what  will  humour  their 
fancies,  coincide  with  their  pursuits,  and  preju- 
dices, and  put  them  into  a  state  of  complacency 
with  themselves.  But  our  Lord  said  admirably 
to  his  disciples,  '  Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men 
speak  well  of  you ! ' " 

•  Here  I  paused ;  and  it  appeared  that  neither  of 
my  visitors  was  satisfied  with  the  positions  which 
I  had  laid  down.  To  be  passive  under  instruction 
was  a  thing  which  they  did  not  relish,  and  to 
which  they  could  not  submit.  There  was  a  pride 
in  assuming  to  be  upon  a  level  with  their 
preachers  in  doctrinal  knowledge  which  they  could 
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not  relinquish.  To  censure  them,  to  dictate  to 
them,  to  remove  them,  was  a  power  which  gave 
an  idea  of  self-importance  highly  gratifying  to 
their  feelings.  However,  neither  Mr.  King  nor 
Mr.  Barwell  adventured  to  say  this  openly ;  but 
amongst  other  things  wliich  showed  themselves  in 
the  discussion  that  arose  between  us,  one  was  the  old 
story,  that  there  were  certain  doctrines  which  they 
were  determined  to  have  continually,  and  without 
which  indeed  they  could  not  consider  the  Gospel 
to  be  preached  to  them  at  all ;  and  consequently 
as  a  matter  of  course,  whenever  they  heard  a 
sermon  without  these  doctrines,  they  condenmed 
the  preacher,  and  pitied  the  hard  case  of  those 
who  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  sit  under 
him. 

After  much  beating  about,  without  coming  to 
any  conclusion,  I  said,  "  Pray  tell  me,  Mr.  Bar- 
well,  whether  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  enjoined 
the  virtue  of  temperance  or  not."  ^^  Unquestion- 
ably they  did,"  was  his  answer.  "  And  are  we 
not,"  I  continued,  "  most  tremendously  warned  by 
the  same  infallible  authority,  that  all  drunkards 
shall  be  cast  into  hell-fire  ?"  "  It  is  very  true," 
he  replied.  "  Then  we  may  infer,  I  suppose,  that 
this  branch  of  temperance  which  we  will  call 
sobriety,  is  in  the  divine  view  of  great  import- 
ance." "  We  may  certainly,"  he  said.  "  And 
some  of  the  reasons  why  this  virtue  is  of  so  high 
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excellence  are  evident  enough,  are  they  not?" 
'*  They  are,"  he  answered.  "  Is  it  not  good  for 
the  individuals  themselves,  for  their  fiunilies,  for 
their  country  ?  Does  it  not  enahle  them  to  bring 
more  fully  into  action  all  their  powers  and  facul- 
ties, both  of  body  and  mind,  with  which  God  has 
blessed  them,  for  their  own  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  the  community  ? "  He  allowed  it 
"  On  the  contrary,  does  not  drunkenness  enervate 
the  body,  and  unhinge  and  enfeeble  the  mind,  and 
degrade  the  man  to  a  level  with  the  beast  ?  Does 
not  the  drunkenness  of  a  parent  debilitate  the 
offspring,  and  introduce  disease  into  a  whole 
family,  and  spread  it  perhaps  from  generation  to 
generation."  He  granted  it  at  once.  "  Probably 
then,"  I  said,  "  it  was  on  these  accounts,  and  for 
a  thousand  other  reasons,  if  there  were  time  to 
enumerate  them,  that  God  has  enjoined  sobriety 
and  forbidden  drunkenness,  by  the  mouth  of  his 
Son  and  of  his  holy  prophets,  under  pain  of  the 
most  terrible  chastisements."  "  No  doubt  of  it," 
he  answered.  ^'  Well  then,"  I  inquired,  "  are 
sobriety  and  drunkenness  of  less  or  more  conse^ 
^uence  in  the  present  state  of  society  than  they 
were  in  the  times  when  the  Scriptures  were 
written  ? "  "  Very  likely  of  more  consequence," 
he  replied.  "  Of  course  then,"  I  rejoined  imme- 
diately, "  it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  preach 
upon  these  topics ;  to  explain  what  sobriety  and 
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drunkenness  are ;  to  enforce  what  our  Lord  and 
others  have  said  about  them ;  and  more  especially 
to  bring  home  to  men's  minds  the  awful  denun- 
ciations of  the  Gospel." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Barwell  appeared  to  be  aware^ 
that  the  same  argument  might  be  extended  to  all 
the  virtues  and  vices,  and  that  by  assenting  to  my 
propositions,  one  after  the  other,  there  would  grow 
up,  under  his  own  sanction,  a  complete  moral 
preacher,  the  very  character  which  he  abhorred ; 
he  began  therefore  to  hesitate,  and  to  be  very 
reluctant  to  answer,  which  compelled  me  to  go 
over  the  same  ground  again  and  again,  until  he 
admitted  everything  which  I  had  advanced.  I 
then  proceeded : — "  Suppose,"  I  said,  "  that  one 
day,  when  the  minister  is  preaching  about  drunk- 
enness, another  day  about  lying,  another  about 
cheating,  another  about  cursing  and  swearing, 
and  so  on,  there  should  be  persons  present  on 
each  occasion  who  are  guilty  of  these  vices,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  be  pleased  with  him,  is 
it  ?"  "  No,"  he  answered.  "  But  if  they  are 
displeased  with  him,"  I  continued,  *^  will  not  that 
circumstance  rather  tend  to  shew  that  he  was  in 
the  right  to  assail  them  ?  For  their  displeasure 
arises,  most  probably,  from  their  being  in  love 
vidth  the  vices  which  are  lashed  ;  whereas  if  they 
were  inclined  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  would  see 
what  a  great  service  the  preacher  has  done  them 
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in  awakening  their  consciences,  and  demonstrat- 
ing to  them  the  peril  of  their  condition.  In  short, 
whether  they  are  pleased  or  displeased,  he  must 
assail  them  if  he  would  save  their  souls.  And 
suppose  again,  that,  smarting  with  the  wounds 
which  he  has  inflicted  upon  them,  they  should  cry 
out  against  him,  that  he  does  not  preach  the 
Gospel,  that  he  is  one  of  your  moral  men,  should 
he  be  deterred  by  this  insinuation  from  pursuing 
the  line  which  he  had  chosen ;  from  preaching,  in 
fact,  as  Christ  himself  and  his  Apostles  did? 
Would  he  not  rather  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion, 
that  he  had  foimd  out  what  those  men  wanted 
most,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them,  that 
they  were  slumbering  on  a  precipice  ? " 

I  now  stopped  for  an  instant ;  but  as  my  visiters 
were  unwilling  to  interpose  anything,  I  resiuned, 
and  said ;  **  I  will  tell  you  a  true  little  story.  A 
farmer  of  this  parish  whom  you  both  know  very 
well,  who  attends  your  chapel,  Mr.  Barwell,  and 
sometimes  Sion  Chapel,  and  every  other  place  of 
worship  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  the  church, 
came  there,  however,  one  Sunday  morning,  out  of 
compliment  to  myself,  as  I  believe,  because  I  had 
done  him  a  favour  the  very  day  before.  You  are 
aware  what  a  drunkard  this  farmer  is,  and  that  his 
vice  has  reduced  him  to  bankruptcy.  Well ;  so 
it  happened,  that  this  very  vice  was  the  main  sub- 
ject of  my  discourse,  and  I  painted  it  in  all  its 
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deformity,  and  in  the  ugliest  colours.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  do  this ;  I  thought  it  a  providential  occur- 
rence. The  picture  which  1  drew  might  have 
startled  him.  The  terrors  of  the  Lord,  which  I 
set  in  array  against  him,  might  have  confounded 
him ;  and  then  he  might  have  looked  for  the  right 
way  to  salvation,  and  have  thanked  me  as  his 
greatest  benefactor.  But  no !  his  darling  sin  had 
beset  him  too  closely  to  be  quitted  thus.  He  came 
no  more  to  church.  Whether  he  is  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  your  chapel,  you  Mr.  Barwell  know 
best.  Wherever  he  goes  he  exclaims  against  his 
parish  priest ;  he  laments  that  the  Gospel  is  not 
preached  in  the  parish  church;  he  laughs  the 
clergy  to  scorn  as  moral  preachers.  Now,  what 
do  you  think  of  thisy  Gentlemen  ?  If  he  had  the 
power,  he  would,  no  doubt,  remove  me  fi-om  my 
office,  and  join  in  inviting  another  minister  to  take 
it,  who  would  flatter  him  with  more  agreeable 
doctrines,  and  tell  him  he  had  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  lay  hold  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  that 
would  save  him." 

Here  Mr.  King  was  silent,  remembering  his 
former  discomfiture;  but  Mr.  Barwell,  who  was 
arguing  with  me  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed, 
"  and  is  not  tfiaf  the  thing,  Sir,  which  we  must  all 
do  to  be  saved  ? "  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  if  it  were 
properly  understood ;  but  such  men  as  Mr.  Storry 
either  cannot,  or  will  not,  understand  it.     Does  he 
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bltpw  the  sorrow>  the  ppi^toitipn;  the  remorse^  pf  the 
^agifj^lene  ?  Does  he  cfy  out:  yrith  Z^cche]LLS>  '  th^ 
ha}f  of  my  gop4$  I  give  |:p  the  poor  ^  and^,  if  I  hp-ye 
jdef^^)i]ided  ai^y  nian,  I  re^tof-e  him  fourfold? '  '^i^ 
ufljgs^  Ifp  dpe?  thig,  ^e  mU  oply  dece^ye  hip^self, 
if  h^  thinlfs  th^  his  fmth  ha^  saved  Um^  and  thajt 
hi^  3^ps  are  fof gjiyen.  Np,  up !  he  must  abandon 
hi$  o\fu  wickedness  before  he  cafi  lay  hold  of 
Phris)t's  rigbteoijsuess.  Jf  therp  be  any  pue  dpcr 
trinp,  the^efof*e^  which  deserves  to  be  (Jw^elt  }fpon, 
Jjy  ^  Qpspel-preacher,  mpjre  thaij  another,  it  13  the 
4pct|:ine  of  frepeutance ;  ^hich  St.  J^ajjl?  vi^hpm  I 
suppose  ypu  will  allow  to  have  been  the  gfje^st 
of  eyange)ical  preachers,  ^^surps  us  tjt^s  jbis  con- 
^an^  tpp^c.  !put  I  may  safely  defy  any  msfjx  to 
priea^h  the  doctrine  pf  repentance  with  propriety, 
]u^ess  l\B  probes  ^very  vice  in  }t^  turn,  jto  the 
bpjtton^,  an4  p^nts  jthe  opposite  virtjae  in  all  it^ 
lovjelj-iest  cha^s.  An4  thug,  Ge»l^epiep,  yoMjr 
fir,9speJ-prieaGfeer  bftcpmes  pf  necessity,  if  yoi^ 
/expose  tp  cail  him  ^p,  a  iflLpf^-preacher."  This  j[ 
said  smiling ;  but  then  I  added  wifh  a  senoi^  air, 
'^  3e)$^^.e  hoy  you  tf  e?t  sftcl^  a  preacher  wit^  jdis- 
xiain." 

Were  I  dismissed  them,  a«  J  o})^ejrvpji  that  they 
Wfix^  very  wxea^y,  .an.d  spmewhat  gflgjy  that  jthey 
icould  npt  defei^d  thenqi^elves.  Hojj^eyer,  Mr. 
BarweJJ  in  .departing  sjL^fprijsed  pjie  yijth  saying, 
tha*  he  was  happy  ip  feftv.e  begcofloie  SiOfimm^d  w^ 
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me;  and  that  lie  should  tlunk  himself  mup^ 
honoured,  if  I  \Yould  return  his  visit.r— I  ja-pu^i8^4 
to  do  so,  and  so  ende4  our  confeirence, 


§  VI.    Mh.  anp  Miss  |Cing. 

Being  very  desirous  to  avail  myself  of  the  open- 
ing for  fiirther  conversations  with  Mr.  Barwell,  I 
soon  called  at  his  house  ;  but  I  vi^as  not  adniitted. 
Nor  did  one  refusal  discourage  pae ;  but  at  length 
X  forbore  to  press  him  any  more,  when  not  only 
the  refusal  appeared  to  be  systematic,  but  also  he 
made  me  no  apology,  although  we  frequently 
encountered  each  other  on  the  roads.  Qn  these 
occasions,  too,  if  I  stopped  to  give  him  the  opporr 
tunity  of  saying  something,  he  generally  passed  on 
with  a  simple  salutation;  so  it  was  evident,  I 
thought,  that  he  had  po  wish  to  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  me.  Still  I  did  not  relinquish 
my  plan  of  getting  the  sanction  of  his  name  for 
the  better  accomplishment  of  my  plan  with  regard 
to  some  new  churches.  One  day,  therefore,  when 
that  subject  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  I 
espied  him  advancing  from  2^ar  in  the  centre  of 
tjie  rpad,  I  quitted  the  side-path  on  which  I  was 

walking,  ^nd  met  him  face  to  face.    This  move- 
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ment  of  mine  showed  so  manifest  a  determination 
on  my  part  to  talk  with  him,  his  direct  progress 
too  being  barred  by  my  position,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  pass  me  without  incivility,  or 
without  making  an  entire  change  in  his  route. 
Thus  circumstanced,  therefore,  he  stood  quite  still, 
and  resigned  himself  to  the  event,  whatever  it 
might  be.  My  two  eldest  boys  were  with  me, 
and  amused  Mrs.  Warton  highly,  upon  their  re- 
turn home,  with  a  very  accurate  account  of  what 
struck  them  most  in  the  scene  which  they  wit- 
nessed. 

Why,  Mr.  Barwell,"  I  thus  accosted  him, 
you  are  as  great  a  walker  as  myself.  I  find 
you  in  every  corner  of  my  parish,  the  most  re- 
mote." "  Air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  my 
health,"  he  answered ;  "  I  cannot  exist  without 
them ;  and  I  vary  my  walks  as  much  as  I  can,  to 
take  off  from  the  sameness,  and  to  make  them  a 
little  more  entertaining."  "  Do  you  observe,"  I 
said,  "  how  thickly-peopled  some  of  those  parts 
are  which  are  so  distant  from  the  parish  church?" 
"  Everybody  observes  it,"  he  replied.  "  None 
who  walk  with  their  eyes  open  can  fail  of  seeing 
it ;  and  I  regret  that  things  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate, I  assure  you."  *'  You  regret  it  ? "  I  said 
with  vivacity.  "  Regret  is  useless ;  why  not 
remedy  the  evil  at  once,  and  build  them  a  church 
of  their  own  ?     We  seem  likely  to  have  now  a 
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splendid  opportunity,  which  I  have  akeady  men- 
tioned to  you;  and  I  certainly  calculated  upon 
your  assistance.  You  are  not  indiflferent  with 
respect  to  religion ;  you  value  it,  I  know.  Why 
will  you  not  help  me,  therefore,  to  give  the  comfort 
of  it  to  others  ? " 

"  Have  you  forgotten.  Dr.  Warton,"  he  replied 
rather  sternly,  "  what  I  told  you  of  my  sentiments 
in  religion  ?  I  am  a  dissenter  from  your  church." 
*'  No,"  I  said,  "  I  have  not  forgotten  it  by  any 
means ;  but  I  had  hoped  that  my  own  arguments 
were  not  forgotten  by  yourself.  Remember,  how- 
ever, Sir,  I  beseech  you,  how  expansive  Christian 
charity  is,  and  how  it  mocks  all  boundaries. 
What ! "  I  exclaimed,  raising  my  tone,  and  with 
my  stick  drawing  a  circle  on  the  ground  between 
us,  "  would  you  confine  yourself  within  these 
narrow  limits  ?  Would  you  never  step  over  this 
short  impassable  line  to  assist  your  fellow-creatures 
in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  concern  to  them,  both 
temporally  and  eternally  ?  What !  are  you  so 
bigoted  to  the  principles  of  a  petty  sect  that  you 
will  not  open  your  hand  to  any  but  those  who  are 
likely  to  become  your  proselytes  ?  Think  of  the 
noble  picture  which  the  Psalmist  draws  of  the 
great  God  of  the  universe.  '  Thou  openest  thine 
hand,  and  fiUest  all  things  living  with  plenteous- 
ness.'  That  is  the  pattern  to  copy  after.  Sir ;  and 
I  must  frankly  confess,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
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iidiliire  A  pilrtjr,  Whatfever  theii-  pretences  to  i^- 
li^on  thiEty  be,  T^hdse  riiitids  are  so  edntracted  by 
thfeir  6im  system,  that  they  ^11  neVer  A6  gbod  out 
of  their  oWh  pale.  Believe  me,  this  is  td  mistake 
Ghristiaiiity,  yes,  and  Hatiirti  too,  altogether." 

Mr.  Barwell  was  apparently  as  iHuch  Cbn- 
fbundiE^d  as  the  aihba^l^ador  of  Antick^htis,  when 
Pbpiliui^  the  Rbhian  dl^W  a  i^ifcle  all  around  him, 
and  cbihmanded  him  not  to  leate  it,  imtil  he  had 
gireil  A  defitiitite  answer  to  his  demadds.  1  had  not 
drjEtWii  ik  circle,  iiideed,  ai-otiiicl  Mr.  feiirwell,  with 
so  perfelrit)toi^  to  brfer,  t)ut  th^  hmiAty  of  the 
feilUtlitistknbe,  ktiA  th6  tematks  which  it  had  sug- 
gested tb  nle,  disturbed  hlhi  exceedingly,  atid 
fethole  his  cdhscience,  no  doubt,  with  an  unusual 
^ang.  Accordingly  he  di^bpped  iuitilediately  his 
first  excuse,  that  he  was  A  dissenter^  and  began  tb 
talk  with  iriUch  hesitation  about  the  state  df  his 
pebunifery  affairs,  and  the  partibulal*  dlffibultie^ 
Which  enbuilibered  him  at  the  present  ttibment. 
*'  Oh ! "  1  said,  "  if  your  circunlStances  dd  not 
kllow  ydu  to  aid  ttie  iti  thi§  wdrk  of  chdrity,  which 
I  may  truly  call  noble,  and  even  divine,  I  thU 
have  lidthltlg  further  td  urge.  Charity  must  begin 
at  hothe,  as  the  pixivetb  rightly  ihfdrtfts  us ;  but 
it  Will  tievet  approach  to  any  resehiblance  of 
Christian  charity  Until  it  impels  us  fo  deny  our- 
selves, and  embraces  vrithitl  it^  cli*cle,  THder  and 
Wider  spreading,  kiiidred>  iieighbdUrfe,  etiemies. 
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mailkiiid.  Ybui*  ^libfecriptidn  iVoiild  liarfe  beeil 
usfeflil  td  the  JJarish,  and  crfedltdblfe  id  yOurfe^li^} 
But  I  reliiKJtii^h  all  tiidilght  of  it,  of  edUrfee,  if  aii^ 
prieseht  necessity  comjlels  you  to  restrain  yoiir 
benevolence  within  the  fcoitlpass  bf  your  otHI 
faniily  arid  private  corihexions." 

Having  spokieli  thtls,  I  left  the  i^oad  free  to  him; 
and,  ai^  he  passed  on,  which  life  did  iihmediately, 
he  replied,  "  Well,  well.  Dr.  Wartdn,  I  will  coil- 
sider  the  iiijlttfer ;  I  trill  hdt  makfe  up  my  tnitid  yet 
about  it ;  perhaps  I  itiay  give  sotiiething  after  all ; 
biit  I  cannot  tell  what  it  may  be."  "  Oh !  thank 
you,  thaiik  you,"  1  cried  after  him,  "  I  itatlt  rid 
extra vagaiit  siini ;  if  you  think,  when  the  titti^ 
fcomes,  that  ydu  cbiild  spare  me  ten  pounds,  I 
should  be  ahiply  satisfied."  He  shook  his  head 
and  made  me  ild  other  answer;  but  three  days 
iBlfteri  tvhfen  I  met  him  again,  arid  asked  him  if  he 
had  determined  ujlon  thie  suiii,  he  said  cooUyi  "  I 
have  dettjrminfed  nothing  abdut  it  at  all.  Sir ;  biit 
I  will  not  positivfely  J)rotiOiihce,  that  I  shall  give 
iiothihg."  This  flistoticerted  me,  and  I  did  not 
attelnpt  to  reply;  The  good  impression  I  fearbd 
was  almost  erased,  even  so  soon,  and  thfe  old 
leaven  of  pafty-feelihg  had  probably  resuihed  its 
influence,  and  might  now  reign,  perhaps,  to  my 
feosti  more  impregnable  than  ever.  However  it 
did  ilot ;  he  gave  ihe  his  name  for  the  ten  pounds, 
but  did  Bbt  live  to  |>£ty  them,  and  to  B@e  mafay 
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years  after  the  sacred  buildings  rise,  to  bring 
glory  to  God  and  men.  If  death  had  not  cut  oflF 
his  intentions,  he  would  not  have  walked  by  them 
perpetually,  as  many  do,  with  the  self-reproach  that 
he  had  wanted  the  spirit  to  give. 

To  return  now  to  Mr.  King,  the  chief  person- 
age of  my  drama.  About  this  time  he  came  to  me 
to  announce  his  intention  of  leaving  the  parish, 
and  going  to  reside  upon  his  property  in  the  West 
of  England ;  and  when  I  had  said  the  usual  things 
on  such  an  occasion,  I  added,  seriously,  "  There  is 
one  view  of  the  subject,  Mr.  King,  in  which  I  take 
some  pleasure.  It  will  now  be  very  possible  for 
you  to  begin  a  new  system  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious matters.  Your  connexions  here  will  all  be 
broken  by  your  removal,  as  a  thing  of  course,  and 
without  exposing  you  to  any  unpleasant  remarks. 
You  have  no  religious  connexions  where  you  are 
going ;  you  leave  them  all  behind  you ;  you  may 
now  without  any  difficulty  attach  yom'self  to  the 
church,  and  bind  yourself  more  closely  to  your  own 
family,  and  appear  in  the  new  place  as  really 
members  of  the  same  body,  and  not  at  variance 
vrith  one  another,  upon  the  most  momentous  of  all 
subjects.  Excuse  me,  if  I  say,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  unwise,  and  even  perverse,  if  you  were 
to  set  about,  immediately  on  your  arrival  there,  to 
hunt  out  for  seceders  from  the  church,  and  to  join 
with  them,   and  countenance  their  proceedings. 
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This  would  show  too  much  of  the  sectarian  spirit. 
Leave  that  spirit  here,  I  beseech  you  earnestly ; 
you  have  been  actuated  by  it  too  long  already ;  it 
is  unworthy  of  you ;  it  is  awfully  condemned  in  the 
word  of  God.  Believe  me  now,  Mr.  King,  that  I 
speak  entirely  for  your  own  good ;  you  are  going, 
and  I  shall  have  no  further  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  your  conduct,  which  will  aflfect  me  in  no 
way  whatever.  If  you  ever  thought  so  meanly  of 
me  as  to  imagine,  that,  in  my  former  conversations 
with  you,  I  sought  my  own  glory  in  the  increase 
of  my  followers,  you  can  entertain  such  a  notion  no 
longer.  We  shall  most  probably  never  meet  again ; 
and  so  great  will  be  the  distance  between  us,  that, 
perhaps,  I  shall  not  even  hear  of  you  again ;  so 
that  if  you  follow  my  advice,  my  vanity,  it  is  most 
likely,  will  not  be  flattered  with  the  news  of  it." 

Mr.  King  was  evidently  touched.  Tlie  occa- 
sion, the  matter,  and  the  manner  of  my  little  speech 
to  him,  all  conspired  to  work  upon  his  feelings ; 
but,  after  no  long  pause  he  said,  collectedly  enough, 
"  Whatever  may  become  of  /we.  Dr.  Warton,  I  am 
bound  to  thank  you  for  your  advice,  and  I  shall 
always  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  it.  It  is 
sincere,  and  well  meant,  I  am  sure.  But  we  still 
differ  about  the  church.  I  love  the  church.  Sir,  I 
hope,  as  much  as  any  man ;  but  I  mean  the  church 
written  in  heaven.  Yet  I  love  the  church  of  Eng- 
land too ;  but  I  cannot  confine  my  love  to  one  par- 
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ticUlfill'  chiii-fch,  whifch  is  oriljr  k  briancii  of  the  great 
tirie.  t  wish  tb  belong  to  the  great,  univfersal, 
invisible  church,  whidh  eihbracfeS  all  triie  Chris- 
tidns,  ilhdlBr  whatever  denominations  they  may  be 
dlgLSSied,  or  wherevet  they  may  be  scattered  thrdugh 
the  ivorld.  That  is  the  church.  Sir,  which  I  love 
witii  ihy  whole  heiart ;  aiid  it  Sfeems  to  me  to  bfe 
^tiite  immaterial,  Whether  I  belong  to  the  church 
of  England,  or  not.  Oh !  no.  Sir ;  forms  and 
places  are  nothiiig.  Did  ildt  our  SslvibUr  himself 
tell  Us,  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  that  they  who 
Worship  hirriy  miist  wotshlli  him  in  spirit  aiid  in 
truth  ?  '* 

Mr.  Kiiig,  beateii  so  bften,  onde  more  cdnsidered 
himself,  as  I  plainly  perceived  by  his  tone,  to»  be 
entrenched  iii  an  impregliable  positibii;  but  his 
maiu  defence,  I  humbly  thitik,  wafe  broken  through 
iu  aU  instant,  "  I  aril  always  glad,"  I  replied 
eooUy,  "  when  persons  disputing  with  me  quote 
texts  of  Seriptufe.  For,  by  quoting  SeriptUre, 
they  declare  thslt  they  allow  the  authority  of 
SeriptUre;  and  theii  the  interpretalibn  df  the 
texts  which  thejr  qUote  ought  td  settle  the 
dispute  at  oUbe.  So  it  should  be  now.  You 
quote  a  text  to  show  that  God's  true  tt^orshippers 
need  not  attend  to  fohns,  or  places ;  but  mjr  good 
Sir,  in  my  opiiiibn,  you  rtlifetkke  your  teict  entirely. 
And  I  must  feay,  that  as  jrou  have  made  siriiilai* 
niistakes  so  oftteu  before,  I  rathel*  wonder  that  ydu 
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fetill  adkei-fe  to  the  old  ihethdd  of  depending  upoti 
single  tfexts,  tbtn  frbm  illfe  context ;  whibli  fcontext, 
if  you  studied  it  slttentivi^ly,  would  generally  lesid 
you  to  the  true  Iheaning  of  the  t^xts  themselvlefe, 
knd  a  Very  differ(6tit  tnesLtiifag  sbmetitnfes,  ftbnl  tMt 
which  dppears  oii  the  surfafee,  and  wliich  SeeiiiS 
besides  so  plain  and  simple." 

Tlii§  preface  tlii-ew  hiiii  intb  a  bomnibtioh.  He 
prided  himself  upbn  knowing  Scripture  well,  aiid 
(every  proof  of  liis  misunderstanding  it  was  a  bitter 
tiiortificiatibn  to  hiiii.  So  he  looked  at  me  with 
alarm,  and  yet  with  a  liiixtiire  of  surprise ;  but  at 
the  same  tittle  with  ihbre  cbiifidehce  than  a  liian 
ought  to  have  dbne,  ivlid  had  teeii  repeatedly 
convicted  df  feri*or.     1  profefeeded  thus : — 

*'  NdW  I  ask  ybti,  Mr.  King,"  t  said,  "  whetW 
it  Was  ilbt  th^  iriteiitioh  of  otir  txird  to  Improve 
the  SjsiniaritanS  for  abstaining  froni  the  wbrshijp  of 
God  at  Jetiisaleni,  and  for  pretending  that  there 
was  nb  necessity  df  gdifag  iip  there  for  stich  a  pur- 
pose, but  thglt  it  veas  sufficient  to  imitate  their 
fathers  who  had  worshipped  him  upon  Gerizim,  a 
riioUntain  in  Skmaria  itself  iiear  to  the  town  of 
Sychar  V^  He  looked  as  if  ke  had  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstances; so  i  t'elated  them  to  him  from  the 
fourth  cihaptdr  of  St.  John's  (jospel ;  then  I  con- 
tinued,—" Tills  presuhiptibii  of  the  Samaritans, 
you  see,  \Vhich  led  to  th^  fleglect  of  the  fight 
place,  and  the  right  fofni  of  wof sliip,  led  alfeo  to 
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something  worse ;  a  mistake  as  to  the  right  object 
of  worship.  '  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what/ 
Christ  said  of  them ;  and  he  -insinuated  also,  that 
their  own  independent  worship  made  them  forget- 
ful of  the  great  truth,  that  salvation  was  to  come 
through  the  Jews  alone.  In  this  history  one  place 
and  one  form  are  manifestly  set  up  by  an  un- 
erring authority  above  another  place  and  another 
form ;  and  when  it  is  aflGirmed  that  in  a  short  time 
God  should  not  be  worshipped  in  either  of  the 
places,  or  by  either  ritual,  this  is  a  prophecy  that 
the  temples  at  Jerusalem  and  Mount  Gerizim 
would  both  soon  be  destroyed,  and  the  usual 
services  there  in  consequence  rendered  impossible. 
This  might  settle  the  question  of  comparison  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Mount  Gerizim,  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  vrith  the  general  question  about 
places  and  fomis.  It  leaves  that  as  it  was ;  only 
we  are  warned,  in  whatever  place  or  manner  we 
worship  God,  always  to  remember  that  he  is  a 
Spirit,  and  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  truth. 
But  because  we  are  reminded  of  this  important 
circumstance,  that  none  but  spiritual  worship  will 
avail  us  in  the  sight  of  God,  would  it  not  be  pre- 
posterous to  infer  from  it,  that  God  cares  nothing 
about  places  or  forms  ?  No,  no ;  as  the  whole 
account  shows  us  that  the  Samaritans  were  in 
error,  in  choosing  a  place  for  themselves,  and  ex- 
alting it  above  the  holy  consecrated  place,  so  it 
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should  induce  us  to  search  conscientiously,  whether 
there  may  not  be  one  place  better  than  another, 
and  one  form  better  than  another  now.  For  if 
there  be,  by  discovering  and  attaching  ourselves 
to  them,  it  is  likely  that  our  worship,  founded  on 
so  excellent  a  basis,  will  have  more  of  those  ac- 
ceptable qualities  about  it,  of  spirit  and  of  truth ; 
and  we  should  no  longer  be  liable  to  the  charge 
of  worsliipping  we  know  not  what.  The  Sama- 
'  ritans  were  guilty  of  schism  first,  and  then,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  they  fell  into  heresy." 

Whether  I  was  right  or  wrong  in  my  whole 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  Mr.  King  was  quite 
unable  to  controvert  it ;  and  at  any  rate,  his  coun- 
tenance declared  evidently  that  I  had  said  enough  to 
compel  him  to  allow,  in  his  own  secret  breast,  that 
he  had  applied  his  text  improperly.  But  he  made 
no  verbal  acknowledgment  of  it,  nor  did  he  seem 
disposed  to  speak  at  all.  So  I  went  on  to  another 
of  his  assertions,  which  was  very  vague  and  un- 
certain. "You  talk  of  the  church  written  in 
heaven,  Mr.  King,"  I  said.  "  It  is  a  glorious 
thing  to  belong  to  that  church,  certainly ;  but  there 
is  no  warrant  fi-om  Scripture  to  suppose,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  belong  to  any  visible  church  on 
earth,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  get  into  the  invisible 
one ;  or  that  we  may  roam  from  one  visible  con- 
gregation to  another  without  mischief,  just  as  our 
fancy  and  feelings,  good  or  bad,  may  incite  us. 
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Dn  the  cq^tya^y,  Scripture  li^s  tVp  otlier  way. 
Wh^t  paifi  ^be  sjicrpd  writers  meai]f,  when  they 
^filk  so  mupl^  as  they  do  about  t|ip  peril  of  beii^g 
tosse4  tq  a^flcj  frp  by  eyery  wind  pf  dpctrine^  aji4 
^Ipiont  avoifling  divisions,  an^i  cultivating  peac^ 
and  unjty-  If  fpei^,  of  |;heir  pwn  will,  m\^]i\ 
ga^t-ber  congregations  together,  pr  fol^pw  whon^ 
^hey  pleased,  what  need  wa§  therp  to  psmt^on 
theni  abput  schisms,  which  could  not  have  oct 
curred  ?  Under  such  a  latitudinarian  con^fitutioi^ 
of  churches  tbp  very  name  of  schism  must  have 
been  unknown,  ^ut  I  will  put  £^  case,  ;^|r.  I^^ng. 
Suppo§p  ypu  had  lived  in  Crete,  when  St.  Pa^l 
spnt  Tiipothy  to  be  bishop  of  the  island ;  wpul4 
you  hs^yp  plieyed  him,  or  woul(l  you  l^ave  thpugbt 
yom-self  at  liberty  \q  set  up  some  other  perspA  fp;: 
ypur  minist^pr  at  your  owp  pleasure  ? " 

"  I  would  have  obeyp4  ^?">  ^!f>"  ^^  replied, 
f^  Why?'*  I  asked.  "It  is  not  writtei^,  that  hp 
worked  niiracles  iu  or4er  tp  prove  his  cop[^nussioi| 
ftpd  a^thprity  to  preaph  in  Cre^e,  and  to  collect  ^ 
phurch  there,  and  afterwards  to  gpvern  it.-*  "  Yes, 
3ir,"  he  said ;  "  but  as  he  came  by  the  order  of 
St.  Paul,  who  was  an  undoubted  Apostle,  tbqt 
was  suffipieu^;.' ■  "  Very  well,"  |  resume4 ;  '^  then 
ypu  allow,  that,  whilst  Timothy  CQntinue4  to  expr- 
cise  the  ppwers  4elpgated  to  him  by  St.  Paul,  yoi^ 
and  ^\l  the  Christians  m  Crete  ^ere  bpun4  tp 
obey  \m  in  eyefy  mattpr  which  CQ{ic9i:^e4  tl\.9 
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dpc|;rii^p  and  discipline  of  tliip  Cretan  c|xurph?'* 
"I  do,"  he  apswered;  "there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it."  "  \yell/'  J  said,  "  one  of  his  poweps, 
md  a  Vjery  important  onp,  was  to  ordaii^  pripst§ 
for  the  better  furthering  of  the  work  of  his  minis- 
try. He  did  ordain  niany,  no  doubt,  and  assigned 
to  them  severally  the  spheres  of  tjieir  office.  Jn 
their  proper  sphei^es  would  you  have  obeyed  them, 
or  would  you  not?"  "I  would.  Sir,"  he  replied. 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  to  have  separated  from  theni,  and 
to  have  dienied  thena  obedience— and,  still  more, 
to  have  joined  yourself  to  an  unauthorised,  self- 
appointed  teacher,  in  despite  of  them,  would  have 
been  dpwnpght  schism ; — ^woidd  it  not  ? "  "I 
cannot  contradict  it,"  he  answered.  "  Undoubt- 
edly," I  said,  "  it  wpuld  have  been  |^  most  sinful 
species  of  scjiism— a  most  flagrant  breach  of  the 
order  and  peace  of  the  church.  Y.et  we  knovf 
that  such  things  act;ually  occurred,  and  we  know 
also  with  what  horror  they  were  contenjplated  in 
those  days.  Can  you  conceive  anything  morp 
awful,  or  indcjed  more  strikingly  conclusive,  as  to 
this  matter  of  peace  and  unity,  thau  the  d^clari^r 
tion  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ? 
'  There  is  one  body,*  he  saith, '  and  one  spirit,  eyep 
as  ye  are  called  in  one  hppe  of  your  calling ;  of^p 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Fathef 
of  all,  who  js  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  yo^ 

all.'     SbpHlji  R9t  t)ie  mvp  f eflectioQ  upon  this  oi^^ 
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noble  sentence  stimulate  eveiy  Christian  of  every 
age  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace  ?  Does  it  not  at  once  carry 
conviction  home,  at  least,  to  every  meek  and  lowly 
Christian  mind  ? " 

I  spoke  with  great  earnestness  ;  and  Mr.  King, 
applying  the  remark  to  himself  in  consequence, 
was  not  a  little  disturbed ;  but  he  replied,  never- 
theless, vrith  an  affected  calmness,  "  This  does  not 
touch  me.  Dr.  Warton ;  I  have  told  you  that  I 
should  have  obeyed  the  ministers  appointed  by 
Timothy ;  I  should  not,  therefore,  have  been  liable 
to  the  charge  of  schism  at  all."  "  Then  why  have 
you  not  obeyed  mCy  Mr.  King  ? "  I  demanded,  ele- 
vating my  voice.  "  Is  it  not  scliism  to  separate 
from  mey  to  whom  the  same  office  and  authority, 
which  they  had,  has  been  committed  for  the  spi- 
ritual direction  of  this  parish  ? " 

At  first  he  hesitated,  as  if  he  did  not  know  how 
to  answer  these  questions ;  but,  having  soon  col- 
lected himself,  he  said,  "  Surely  there  is  a  Avide 
difference.  Dr.  Warton.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  your  public  office  and  your  private  cha- 
racter; but  I  cannot  put  you  in  the  same  rank 
with  Paul  and  Timothy."  "  Nor  with  Timothy's 
priests  ? "  I  asked,  with  a  smile ;  for  he  seemed  to 
be  shuffling  a  little  in  overlooking  themy  and  com- 
paring me  with  Paul  and  Timothy  only.  "  Sup- 
pose," I  said,  "  that  I  laid  no  claim  to  be  in  the 
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same  rank  with  an  apostle  and  bishop,  as  I  cer- 
tainly do  not,  yet  perhaps  I  need  not  derogate 
from  my  office  so  far  as  not  to  put  it  on  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  Timothy's  priests."  He  hesi- 
tated again,  and  at  last  asserted,  that  we  were  now 
so  far  distant  from  the  fountain-head,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  consider  any  minister  of  the 
present  day  as  being  on  a  par  with  the  primitive 
teachers  and  pastors  of  the  church.  "  The  au- 
thority," he  affirmed,  "  was  now  quite  lost." 

"  Tell  me,  then,"  I  said,  "  if  you  can,  the  seve- 
ral periods  in  which  the  spiritual  authority,  en- 
joyed by  the  priests  of  Timothy's  ordination^  and 
submitted  to  by  yourself,  began  to  be  diminished 
in  the  hands  of  their  successors,  and  finally  became 
extinct ;  so  that,  according  to  your  own  notions,  if 
you  had  lived  in  those  periods,  your  obedience  to 
that  authority  might  have  been  safely  lax  in  one 
period,  and  entirely  withdrawn  in  another.  I 
should  be  extremely  obliged  to  you  to  give  me  /in 
account  of  this  matter,  which  is  of  vast  moment 
to  us  all."  He  was  silent ;  so  I  went  on.  "  Look 
back,  Mr.  King,  through  the  history  of  the  church 
in  past  ages,  and  lay  your  finger  upon  the  precise 
age  when  this  lamentable  event  occurred.  I 
justly  call  it  lamentable ;  for  it  would  be  so  in  the 
highest  degree.  From  the  moment  that  so  essen- 
tial an  authority  was  weakened,  you  might  expect 
to  see  the  loss  of  that  decency  and  order  which  is 

Vol.  IV.  2  L 
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one  of  the  beautiful  marks  of  the  true  church ; 
sad  distractions  springing  up,  and  terrible  breaches 
made  in  fellowship  and  charity ;  not  only  one  man 
aflGirmiug  that  he  followed  the  doctrine  of  Peter, 
another  that  of  Paul,  and  a  third  that  of  Apollos, 
but  ten  thousand  times  worse :  every  man  fol- 
lowing whomsoever  he  would,  ordained  or  unor- 
dained ;  a  Babel,  in  short,  instead  of  a  city  which 
is  at  unity  vrith  itself."  He  was  still  silent,  but 
more  and  more  uneasy.  I  went  on  again.  "  You 
have  not  studied  this  subject,  Mr.  King,  as  a 
person  should  have  done,  who  was  determined 
to  act  according  to  his  own  notions,  and  yet  you 
have  boldly  drawn  conclusions  for  yours^,  and 
assumed  a  most  dangerous  license,  as  if  you  had 
been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  mistaken.  I  will  tell  you  one  fact,  if 
you  will  permit  me.  There  were  men  in  ancient 
times,  some  foolish,  some  conceited,  some  pre« 
supiptuous,  some  wicked,  and  urged  on  by  the 
devil  himself,  who  broached  monsti'ous  heresies ; 
they  who  then  wielded  the  church  authorities, 
condemned  those  heresies  and  excommunicated 
the  heretics  themselves,  who  thenceforward,  in 
most  instances,  drew  disciples  after  them,  and  set 
up  what  they  called  a  church  of  their  own,  in 
opposition  to  the  true  church  of  Christ  Thus  the 
evil  began  in  heresy  and  ended  in  schism.  These 
sins  are  cause  and  effect,  constantly  and  redpro* 
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cally;  whichever  begins,  the  other  follows  as  a 
sure  attendant  in  its  train.  But  mark  what  a 
great  Apostle  once  said,  namely, '  that  there  must 
be  heresies.' — Why?  The  reason  is  awful  and 
alarming, — to  try  the  faith  of  the  rest  of  us,  and 
to  see  who  will  abide  by  sound  doctrine  and  who 
will  not.  Heresies  and  schisms  then  are  per- 
mitted by  Providence  to  prove  us,  whether  we 
will  adhere  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints ;  but  woe,  nevertheless,  to  all  those  by 
whom  the  offence  cometh  !  These  are  grave  and 
weighty  affairs,  Mr.  King,  and  should  be  long 
and  deeply  considered  before  we  embrace  any- 
thing new.  Novelty  itself  is  a  presumption  of 
error ;  all  novelties  of  old  came  from  acknow- 
ledged heretics.  Our  own  reformation,  as  I  have 
explained  before,  was  no  introduction  of  novelties^ 
but  a  return  to  the  primitive  standard  of  faith  and 
discipline." 

Mr.  King  betrayed,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
every  look  and  gesture,  how  much  I  had  disturbed 
and  confounded  him;  but  fatal  experience  pre- 
vented me  from  being  sanguine  as  to  the  result. 
If  I  had  been  a  novice,  I  should  have  fancied  that 
the  result  could  not  but  have  been  favourable ;  but 
the  sectarian  temper  and  chai*acter  being  now 
thoroughly  known  to  me,  I  doubted  whether  the 
impression  would  be  more  than  momentary.  In- 
deed, I  thought  I  saw  now,  through  eveiy  external 
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appearance,  that  the  mind  and  disposition  of  my 
antagonist  remained  the  same.  He  sat  still,  how- 
ever, as  if  he  wished  me  not  to  stop  where  I  had 
done,  so  I  resumed  in  this  manner. 

"  The  priests  of  Timothy,  Mr.  King,  you  al- 
lowed that  you  would  obey."  "  I  did,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Well,"  I  said,  "  one  of  them,  no  doubt, 
when  Timothy  died,  became  bishop  in  Timothy's 
place  ;  would  you  obey  him  whilst  he  was  a  priest, 
and  withdraw  your  obedience  when  he  became  a 
bishop  ? "  "  No,  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  would  obey 
him  still."  "  Very  well,"  I  said ;  "  now  then  he 
himself  ordains  priests ;  would  you  obey  them  ? " 
He  saw  his  difficulty,  and  declined  answering ;  so 
I  answered  for  him.  "  The  authority  is  in  their 
hands,  Mr.  King,  and  they  cannot  be  disobeyed 
without  sin.  It  came  originally  from  heaven, 
and  whoever  gainsays  it,  must  take  care  lest 
haply  he  be  found  to  fight  against  heaven.  God 
sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  be  our  first 
great  High-priest  under  the  new  covenant  of 
grace.  Christ  took  not  the  office  to  himself,  but, 
observe,  he  was  appointed  to  it  by  God.  Well, 
when  Christ  had  finished  his  ministry,  he  now 
exercised  the  power  of  appointment,  and  sent 
others  as  God  had  sent  him;  and  these  others, 
when  they  themselves  were  about  to  depart  fi-om 
this  world,  ordained  successors  by  the  laying  on 
of  their  hands,  to  keep  the  sacred  charge  of  doc- 
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trine  and  government,  thus  entrusted  to  them. 
In  this  manner  it  has  gone  on  to  the  present  day ; 
and  therefore  the  same  authority  belongs  of  right 
to  those  who  have  legitimately  succeeded  to  it, 
but  to  none  other.  Every  other,  in  short,  is  a 
usurper.  The  promise  of  Christ  to  be  with  his 
apostles  to  the  end  of  the  world,  is  incapable  of 
fulfilment  in  any  other  way,  than  by  his  blessing 
upon  the  office  itself,  legitimately  obtained,  and 
by  liis  pouring  out  of  the  spirit  upon  those  who 
hold  the  office  in  the  right  line  from  himself 
Do  you  really  imagine  that  anybody,  be  he  who 
he  may,  is  entitled  to  this  promise,  because  he 
chooses,  forsooth,  to  set  himself  up  for  a  spiritual 
guide  of  others  ? " 

"  But  wicked  ministers,  Sir,"  he  interposed  at 
last  vsdth  eagerness  ;  "  what  do  you  sa|^  of  them  ? 
Are  they  to  be  obeyed  like  the  good  shepherds  ? 
I  suppose.  Sir,  you  will  not  deny  that  there  have 
been  in  all  ages  wolves  in  sheeps'  clothing?" 
"  No,"  I  replied,  "  I  will  not  deny  it,  certainly ; 
there  both  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  wicked 
men  in  all  stations,  even  the  most  sacred.  Could 
I  have  forgotten  Judas  Iscariot  ?  But  the  same 
person  who  chose  Judas  Iscariot  to  be  an  apostle, 
has  settled  the  question  of  obedience  for  ever. 
'  The  scribes  and  pharisees,'  he  said,  *  sit  in  the 
seat  of  Moses  i  his  authority'  has  been  regularly 
transmitted  to  them;  they  are  wicked,  but  the 
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authority  itself  is  not  therefore  extinguished ;  it 
abides  always,  and  in  whosever  hands  it  may  be, 
it  is  the  same,  and  must  be  reverenced  and  obeyed ; 
only,  if  it  be  in  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  *  do  not 
after  their  works.' " 

"  But  what  if  their  doctrines  be  bad.  Sir ;"  he 
exclaimed,  "  as  well  as  their  lives  ?  may  I  not  re- 
fuse them  obedience  then,  and  separate  from  them 
without  sin, — ^would  it  not  be  sin,  indeed,  to  continue 
with  them  ?"  "  The  doctrines  of  some  legitimate 
ministers  may  be  bad,  no  doubt,"  I  replied ;  "  even 
the  heresiarchs,  of  whom  I  spoke,  were  probably, 
some  of  them,  properly  ordained  to  the  office  of 
teachers  and  pastors ;  for  it  is  said  of  them,  '  they 
went  out  from  us,  but  were  not  of  us.*  With 
respect  to  these,  however,  there  was  no  difficulty  ; 
they  showed  their  cloven  foot  by  separating,  and 
betting  up  altar  against  altar ;  and  therefore  obe- 
dience was  due  to  them  no  longer.  The  real  dif- 
ficulty is,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  minister  of  the 
church,  still  holding  his  station  in  the  church, 
becomes  corrupted  and  dangerous  to  those  over 
whom  he  is  placed ;  or  more  and  more^  when  the 
doctrine  of  the  great  mass  of  ministers  becomes 
corrupt,  as  was  the  case  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  dangerous  thereby  to  a  whde  nMion.  But 
you  know.  Sir,  we  have  handled  this  question  be- 
fore, and  have  ax^knowledged>  that,  in  such  a  case, 
a  separation  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  we  have 
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settled  also,  that  they  are  the  schismatics  ^^ho 
refuse  to  be  reformed,  not  they  who  reform  them- 
selves, and  return  to  primitive  doctrine.  Observe^ 
however,  I  assume,  in  this  statement,  that  the 
doctrine  is  known  to  be  corrupt  and  dangerous ;  I 
do  not  mean  to  allow  by  this,  that  any  person  who 
chooses  may  separate  from  the  established  church 
of  his  country,  because  he  thinks  that  the  doctrine 
of  his  own  appointed  minister  is  corrupt  and  dan- 
gerous. No,  no ;  this  would  open  the  floodgates 
for  every  wild  fancy  to  pour  in  upon  us,  and  for  a 
deluge  of  absurdities  and  impieties.  Let  every 
man  take  heed  how  he  acts  upon  such  a  principle. 
Who  were  the  great  reformers,  whose  conduct  wc 
justify,  and  whose  opinions  we  follow,  and  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  excellent  Protestant  English 
church  ?  They  were  men  of  the  greatest  taleiitd, 
the  greatest  learning,  and  the  greatest  piety,  whom 
this  nation  has  ever  produced ;  fit  men  to  lead  a 
nation  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  consequent  settlement  of  true  doctrine,  and  in 
casting  off  the  errors  and  corruptions  which  time 
and  worldly  policy  had  introduced*  But  every  man 
now  pretends  to  be  a  judge  of  doctrine,  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  original  Scriptures,  or  of  the 
history  of  the  church,  or  of  the  opinions  and  prin-* 
ciples  of  our  early  reformers.  A  most  astonish* 
ing  presiunption,  which  will,  undoubtedly,  be  con- 
demned by  him  who  loves  the  humble,  the  docile^ 
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and  the  ingenuous ;  those  who  are  not  inclined 
to  think  themselves  wiser  than  their  appointed 
teachers^  or  to  set  up  an  assumed  authority  above 
a  lawful  one !  Eveiy  man  now  has  an  interpre- 
tation for  himself ;  eveiy  man  now  has  a  doctrine 
of  his  own;  why,  the  Apostle  condemned  this, 
even  when  the  intei'pretation  and  the  doctrine  were 
right ! — ^what  would  he  say  of  the  state  of  things  for 
which  you  contend,  that  persons  not  educated  for 
such  inquiries,  and  unable  to  go  to  the  fountain- 
head,  should  have  liberty,  nevertheless,  to  follow 
their  own  vain  surmises,  and  break  the  sacred 
bond  of  union  which  links  the  members  of  Christ'§ 
church  together  ?" 

I  paused  here,  before  I  had  completely  answered 
the  whole  of  the  case  which  he  had  suggested  to 
me.  He  had  been  uneasy  throughout,  as  usual ; 
but  he  soon  said,  "  I  hope.  Sir,  you  do  not  consider 
me  to  be  ignorant  of  the  true  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel, although  I  am  ignorant  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ?"  "  If  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  King,"  I 
replied,  "  I  cannot  consider  you  to  be  a  good  inter- 
preter of  Scripture,  because  I  have  found  you  so 
often  wrong  in  your  interpretations.  With  respect 
to  doctrines,  unquestionably  you  know  the  most 
important,  which  indeed  anybody  may  know  with- 
out scholarship;  but  then,  for  want  of  scholar- 
ship, and  in  consequence  of  following  bad,  un- 
learned guides,   you   have    introduced  new  doc- 
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trines  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel, — ^like  that 
of  imputed   righteousness;    and  you  prize  these 
above  the  real  doctrines,  and  are  offended  that  your 
lawful  minister  does  not  preach  them.     But  he, 
most  probably,  being  able  to  compare  our  defec- 
tive translation  with  the  original  expressions,  and 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  God's  revela- 
tions, not  a  man  of  a  single-text-religion,  knows 
very  well  what  he  is  about,  and  treads  steadily 
and  safely  in  the  steps  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and 
Ridley,  and  would  thoroughly  furnish  you  to  all 
good  works.     However,  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
about  which  you  are  not  mistaken,  yet  there  is  an 
error  of  judgment  even  there  ;  fox*,  if  you  do  not 
hear  them  all  in  every  discourse,  you  are  ready  to 
accuse  your  minister,  as  if  he  did  not  profess  them 
all.     Why,  in  the  whole  sermon  on  the  Moimt, 
does  Christ  say  a  single  word  about  the  greatest 
of  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  he  was  to 
be  a  sin-offering  for  us  ?    Not  one  word,  certainly ; 
yet,  I  presume,  you  would  not  tell  him,  that  he 
mistook  his  own  Gospel.     No,  nor  does  he  say  one 
single  word  about  our  own  works  not  being  meri- 
torious in  the  sight  of  God.     On  the  contrary,  his 
representation  of  the  graces  and  virtues  in  that 
sermon  might  lead  you  to  suppose,  that  they  were 
meritorious  ;   and  he  has  never  once  guarded  him- 
self against  the  possibility  of  yom*  making  such  a 
supposition.    Yet,  I  presume,  you  would  not  tell 
him^  that  he  was  a  mere  moral  preacher,  a  Pela- 
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gian,  or  a  Socinian.  Why  then  should  you  treat 
your  lawful  ministers  differently,  and  judge  them 
on  different  grounds  ?  Hear  them  attentively,  and 
regularly,  for  a  whole  year  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  you  miss  anything  which  appears  to  you 
to  be  a  doctrine  of  8cripture>  distrust  yourself.  It 
is  most  likely  that  there  is  no  such  doctrine  in 
Scripture  at  all ;  but,  if  there  be^  still  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  salvation,  and  therefore  not  neces- 
sary to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  partictdar  dis- 
course, or  to  be  insisted  upon  in  any  way.  What 
Christ  himself  constantly  preached  as  the  most 
essential  of  all  things ;  what  Paul  preached  from 
house  to  house,  as  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  Christianity ;  what  the  first  converts  hailed  as  a 
most  wonderful  grace  bestowed  upon  the  Gentiles, 
was  the  doctrine  of  repentance  unto  life.  If,  there- 
fore, any  clergyman  now*a-days  were  to  affirm, that 
repentance  towards  God  were  not  necessary  to 
accompany  faith  towards  our  Liord  Jesus  Christ, 
or  even  to  omit  the  doctrine,  I  would  give  you  my 
full  permission  to  abandon  his  teaching.  Your 
conscience  might  well  revolt,  and  urge  you  to  seek 
for  sounder  and  more  faithful  expounders  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  even  then  it  might  not  follow,  that  you 
should  absolutely  leave  the  church.  Still  you 
might  be  wrong  in  running  after  unauthorised 
persons  here  and  there-^— always  wavering,  and 
never  coming  to  any  fixed  principle.  There  may 
be  more  than  one  church  in  a  pi^b ;  luid^  at  any 
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rate>  it  is  not  probable  that  our  vigilant  bishops 
will  long  suffer  a  minister  of  wicked  life  and  un* 
sound  doctrine  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  flocks 
which  he  has  been  charged  to  feed  with  wholesome 
nourishment,  and  to  direct  by  a  shining  example* 
After  all,  then,  there  may  be  but  one  cause  which 
will  justify  you  in  separating  from  the  church  of 
your  country :  and  that  is,  a  conscientious  dis- 
agreement with  us  in  doctrine  generally;  not  a 
doubt  whether  we  are  right  or  not,  but  a  decided 
conviction  of  the  mind,  upon  the  deepest  and  most 
deliberate  investigation,  that  we  are  in  the  wrong ; 
not  a  mere  dislike  of  a  single  clergyman,  of  sur- 
plices, of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  kneeling  at  the 
altar,  or  of  any  other  non-essentials ;  but  a  real 
honest  fear  that  you  cannot  be  saved  with  us. 
These  are  my  opinions,  Mr.  King.  You  have 
heard  the  same  things,  or  nearly  so,  from  me 
before ;  now,  I  trust,  they  will  be  more  effectual^ 
when  they  come  to  you  as  my  parting  advice  and 
admonition." 

Upon  this,  having  paused  for  a  while,  and  ob- 
serving that  Mr.  King  was  not  prepared  to  say 
anything,  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  presented  my 
hand  to  him.  As  he  left  the  room,  however,  not 
unmoved,  he  thanked  me  with  apparent  sincerity 
for  the  trouble  which  I  had  taken  on  his  account 
and  promised  to  weigh  all  my  arguments  with  the 
utmost  care  and  impartiality.     ^'  Remember)"  I 
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said,  "  if  you  cannot  overturn  them,  you  ought  to 
yield  to  them.  You  are  not  bound  to  yield  to  all 
the  arguments  of  all  persons  which  you  cannot 
overtmn ;  but  you  are  bound,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  yield  to  the  arguments  of  your  lawful 
minister  on  the  subject  of  religion:  that  is  liis 
peculiar  province,  and  the  people  must  take  the 
law  from  his  mouth ;  or,  if  they  refuse,  they  must 
be  able  to  prove,  before  God,  that  it  is  not  the 
law,  but  his  own  inventions,  which  he  endeavours 
to  palm  upon  them."  With  this  additional  solemn 
warning  I  dismissed  him,  now  still  more  moved, 
and  glad,  I  believe,  to  escape. 

But  I  did  not  rest  here.  The  same  day  I  called 
upon  his  sister,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with 
her  upon  the  same  topics,  to  enable  her  to  co- 
operate with  me  when  they  came  to  their  new 
abode ;  and  I  imparted  to  her  confidentially,  what 
I  happened  to  know  very  well  of  the  principles  of 
the  curate  of  the  parish  to  which  they  were  going, 
although  at  a  gi*eat  distance  from  me.  In  fact, 
he  himself  being  left  in  charge  by  a  non-resident 
rector  was  one,  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  who 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  old  principles  of  the 
church,  as  they  were  settled  at  the  Reformation, 
but  caught  at  the  new  lights,  and  preached  a  more 
evangelical  doctrine,  as  I  am  sure  he  thought,  (for 
I  believe  he  was  a  truly  conscientious  man,)  than 
the  rest  of  his  brethren,  who  called  themselves  the 
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orthodox  clergy.  To  this  information  Miss  King 
replied,  very  judiciously,  that  such  preaching  might 
possibly  be  well  calculated  to  bring  her  brother  to 
the  parish  church  of  their  intended  place  of  resi- 
dence, but  what  were  she  and  the  young  people  to 
do  ?  '*  Why,"  I  said,  "  you  will  not  go  to  the 
dissenters,  of  course ;  for  that  would  verify  the  old 
proverb,  '  out  of  the  fiying-pan  into  the  fire.'  " 
"  No,"  she  answered,  "  we  shall  not  do  that  at 
any  rate ;  but  it  will  be  a  perplexing  situation. 
Would  you  advise  us.  Sir,  to  continue  at  the 
parish  church,  to  our  own  great  discomfort  and 
hazard,  merely  on  my  brother's  account,  and  to 
wear  the  appearance  of  mutual  agreement  in  our 
religious  principles  ? " 

This  was  a  home-question  to  me,  and  brought 
all  my  fonner  positions  in  debating  with  her  bro- 
ther to  a  new  test.  In  truth,  as  she  very  well  said, 
the  situation  is  a  perplexing  one.  In  conversing 
\vith  persons  on  the  other  side,  I  had  generally 
assumed,  with  too  much  confidence,  that,  in  return- 
ing to  the  church,  they  would  be  delivered  from  all 
diversities  and  fluctuations  of  opinion,  and  would 
always  know  precisely  where  they  were.  This  is 
a  beautiful  theory  not  always  exactly  realized  by 
facts.  Our  church,  indeed,  is  guarded  by  her 
creeds,  and  her  whole  Liturgy,  as  well  as  by  spe- 
cific articles ;  but  men  interpret  these,  of  course, 
as  they  do  the  Scriptui'es,  after  their  own  fashion^ 
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and  not  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  original 
compilers.  In  diflferent  periods,  indeed,  there  have 
pretty  generally  prevailed  diflferent  fashions  of  in- 
terpretation,— Calvinistic,  and  Arminian,  and  what 
not ;  and  it  is  a  favourite  hypothesis  with  some 
people  now,  that  the  articles  were  purposely  con- 
structed to  be  justly  capable  of  diflFerent  interpre- 
tations, and  thereby  to  make  it  possible  for  men  of 
various  and  even  opposite  sentiments  to  unite  in 
the  same  verbal  profession  and  outward  worship. 
I  answered  Miss  King  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

**  I  would  advise  you,"  I  said,  "  most  certainly, 
to  continue  at  the  parish  church,— chiefly  because 
it  is  the  parish  church ;  and,  secondly,  because  if 
there  were  any  other  church  within  your  reach,  it 
is  not  likely  that  your  brother  should  accompany 
you  there.  This  object  of  apparent  agreement 
amongst  you,  in  going  all  to  the  proper  place,  is 
not  of  paramount  importance ;  yet  it  is  of  great 
importance  too,  in  the  example  and  in  other  ways ; 
and  I  would  therefore  make  some  sacrifice  to 
accomplish  it.  You  have  yourself  rightly  stated 
what  the  sacrifice  will  be  ;  namely,  that  you  and 
the  young  people  will  be  exposed  to  discomfort  and 
danger.  To  express  it  very  correctly,  the  discom- 
fort will  be  yours,  and  the  danger  theirs ;  for  I 
persuade  myself,  that  i/ou  are  too  firmly  grounded 
to  be  shaken  even  by  the  strongest  blast     But 
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then  this  very  circumstance  will  add  to  your  dis- 
comfort, and  you  will  be  the  less  patient  when  you 
hear  a  perversion  of  true  doctrine.  Still,  however, 
bear  it,  I  beseech  you  ;  the  good  will  outweigh  the 
evil ;  but  beware  how  you  discuss  with  your  bro- 
ther afterwards  any  topic  in  the  discourse  which 
may  have  offended  you.  This  would  disunite  you 
worse  than  before.  Turn  all  your  attention  to  the 
guarding  the  young  people  from  danger  :  thus,  for 
instance,  if  your  minister  should  dwell  very  much 
upon  the  doctrine  of  free  salvation  by  grace,  which 
he  is  sure  to  do,  and,  in  consequence,  should  seem 
to  set  aside  all  conditions,  and  to  disannul  the 
obligation  to  good  works  altogether, — or  at  least  to 
disparage  them,  and  to  put  them  in  a  low  and  de- 
graded rank, — whatever  you  may  think  and  feel,  do 
not  say  in  the  presence  of  the  young  people,  that 
he  is  ignorant,  or  heterodox,  or  foolish ;  but  show 
them  dispassionately,  by  texts  of  Scripture,  how 
infinitely  important  good  works  must  be  to  us  all 
nevertheless ;  it  being  the  most  certain  of  all  cer- 
tainties, that  our  judgment  will  be  according  to 
our  works,  and  our  reward  in  proportion  to  our 
virtues.  Explain  to  them,  that  in  one  view  salva- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  unconditional,  as  the 
preacher  may  have  stated  it,  and  conditional  in 
another,  or  rather  conditional  in  eveiy  other.  The 
first  notion  of  salvation  in  the  divine  mind  must 
have  been  spontaneous  bounty  and  mercy,  fi-ee  ift 
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the  fullest  sense ;  but  from  the  moment  that  infi- 
nite wisdom  contemplates  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  purpose   of  free  bounty  and  mercy 

•  consistently  with  infinite  justice,  the  necessity  of 
a  condition  springs  up  at  once.  Unless  justice  be 
satisfied,  mercy  cannot  pardon.  The  first  con- 
dition, therefore,  and  an  indispensable  one,  is  that 
Christ  should  die  to  satisfy  justice.  But  here 
again,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his  spontaneous 
bounty  and  mercy,  like  that  of  God  the  Father,  are 
entirely  unmerited  by  us.  The  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  must  be  considered  in  the  same  light  of 
unmerited  compassion  for  om*  infirmities  and  incli- 
nation to  sin.  Now  comes,  however,  another  view. 
To  apply  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  to  our- 
selves, we  must  accept  it  and  rely  upon  it ;  this  is 
a  positive  condition.  Thirdly,  we  must  prepare  to 
profit  by  it  through  repentance ;  and,  fourthly,  we 
must  qualify  ourselves  by  holiness,  for  the  bliss 
and  glory  to  which  it  leads  in  heaven.  In  this 
view  salvation,  beginning  in  exuberant  mercy, 
depends  upon  a  series  of  conditions  throughout. — 
God  requires,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  sacrifice  of  his  Son,  the  co-operation  of  his 
Spirit,  the  faith,  repentance,  and  holiness  of  men. 
I  might  also  have  mentioned  baptism  as  a  con- 

,  dition  ;  for  baptized  we  must  be  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.  If  the  term  free,  therefore, 
means  unconditional  in  all  respects,  it  is  a  mis- 
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take ;  if  it  means  only  that  we  had  no  claim  or 
right  to  salvation,  who  ever  asserted  that  we  had  ? 
We  had  none,  undoubtedly,  till  it  was  offered  to 
us,  before  Christ  died,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  came  ^ 
to  dwell  with  us  for  our  sanctification.     These  are 
original   conditions   of  salvation,   independent   of 
ourselves;    and  the  very  Calvinist   himself,  who 
ascribes   the  salvation  of  each   individual  to  an 
eternal  irrespective  decree  of  God,  must  still  allow 
the  purchase  of  it  by  Christ ;  so  that  God  does  not 
save  unconditionally  even  those  whom  he  decrees 
to  save  irrespectively.     But  in  my  sense  of  the 
term  '  free/  conditions   are  very  consistent   with 
it.     I  call  a  gift  free  when  the  receiver  has  no 
antecedent  expectation  of  it — no  pretence  what- 
ever to   demand  it;   and  I  affirm  that  the  gift 
brings  more  glory  to  the  giver  when  it  is  con- 
ditional than  when  it  is  unconditional.     Indeed  I 
see  no  glory  in  giving  at  random,  capriciously, 
irrespectively,  or  arbitrarily;  but  only  in  giving 
to  such  as  are  fitly  prepared  for  the  gift.     And  as 
God  declares  that  he  wishes  all  men  to  be  saved, 
we  are  sure  that  his  grace  is  given  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  prepare  all  men  fitly  for  salvation ; 
that  is,  to  enable  them  to  add  to  their  faith  love 
and  virtue  of  every  species ;  in  other  words,  to 
perform  every  good  work.     I  give  you  a  sort  of 
outline,  Miss  King,  which  you  may  fill  up  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  the  case.     At  any  rate 
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follow  the  Apostle's   advice,  alEid   maintain   the 
do(itrin6  of  good  wOirks  to    youf  nephe\V^s    and 
tiie^es,  hot  merely  as  an  evidence  of  theii*  faith, 
*  ^t  as  the  finiits  of  it,  (for  God  will  know  their  faith 
with  or  without  any  evidence,  or  any  fruits,)   but 
that  they  may  lay  up  for  themselves  a  real  and  rich 
treasure  in  heaven ;  that  they  may  have  something 
substantial  \o  follow  therii  when  they  die ;  and  that 
they  may  hear  the  Judge  say  to  theth  individually, 
*  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithflil  servant !  Thou 
hast  been  faithfiil  in  a  little,  I  will  make  thee  ruler 
oVer  much !  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'* 
Now,  then,  after  taking  so  much  pains,  what 
result  will  my  readers  adventure  to  foretell  ?     The 
whole  family  of  the    Kings  removed,  bag   and 
baggage,  according  to  their  arrangements ;  but  in 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, did  I  see  the  identical  Mr.  King  standing 
in  one  of  my  streets,  opposite  to  the  door  of  his 
ancient  dwelling.     *'  Do  my  eyes  deceive  me,**  1 
exclaimed,  "  or  are  you  really  come  back  in  your 
own  proper  person  ?"    "  It  is  I  myself,"  he  replied 
vdth  a  smile ;  ''  I  could  not  vnnd  up  my  affairs 
here  without  returning  for  a  few  days."     "  Well,'* 
1    said,  for  my  curiosity  was    all    awake,  "  and 
how  stand  your  religious  affairs  there  ?''     "  1  have 
heard  all  the  preachers  in  the   towti  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,'*  he  answered,  mth  perfect  com- 
placeUcy,  or  rather  exulting  in  his  extraordinary 
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diligence ;  for  in  truth  it  required  no  light  exertiott 
to  have  done  it>  where  there  were  so  mtoy  dis- 
cordant sects ;  and  indeed  I  should  imagine  that 
some  of  them  must  have  held  meetings  on  pui-pbse 
to  give  this  illustrious  stranger  an  early  spetiimen 
of  the  doctrines  and  talents  of  their  ministers,  t 
was  chagrined,  I  mUst  confers ;  nor  did  I  attempt 
to  conceal  it.  So  passing  on  without  delay,  I  only 
said,  dryly,  "  You  havd  Mr.  King?  Indeed? 
Really  ?  Good  morning  to  you.  Sir."  Nor  did  I 
ask  or  wait  for  any  explanation. 

But  we  had  not  yet  finished;  Early  the  h^xt 
morning  he  was  announced,  and  admitted ;  and  by 
his  whole  air  and  manner  I  should  conjecture  that 
he  came  with  the  intention  of  speaking  out  boldly, 
and  of  inflicting  upon  me  a  severe  chastisement. 
Failing,  however,  as  usual,  in  his  first  essay,  his 
ardour  was  damped,  and  he  fought  with  the  sarnie 
consciousness  of  inferiority,  and  probably  with  tlie 
same  obstinate  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  conduct 
which  he  was  incapable  of  defending. 

When  he  was  seated,  I  inquired  first  about 
various  circumstances  relating  to  the  town,  in  which 
he  had  set  up  Ids  staff,  and  then  about  the  officii 
ating  minister  of  his  parish.  *'  Aye,  Sir,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "there  you  may  see  a  fine  example 
ihdeed !  Never  did  anybody  so  properly  en- 
courage peace  and  harmony  as  he  does.  Why, 
Sir,  he  gives  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  all, 
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ju5t  as  much  as  I  would  do :  every  day  almost  lie 
may  be  seen  walking  arm  in  arm  with  one   or 
another  of  the  ministers  of  the   several  chapels." 
"  Indeed !"  I  said,  but  not  with  surprise ;  for  it 
was  no  novelty  to  me  to  hear  of  this  species  of 
liberality  amongst  the  regular  clergy,  although  it 
is  surprising  enough  that  they  themselves  should 
so  far  forget  their  stations  and  duties.     This  is 
not  one  of  the  least  evils  which  Bible  Societies 
and  Missionaiy  Societies  have  entailed  upon  our 
order.     "  And  you  admire  him  for  this,  it  seems," 
I  continued.     "  I  do,"  he  replied  decisively ;  "  he 
deserves  it."    "  Then  you  would  not  have  admired 
St.  Paul,"  I  said.     At  this  he  began  to  muse  ;  so 
I  went  on.     "  You  know,  I  presume,   that  St. 
Paul's  conduct  was   totally  different."     Now,  no 
doubt,  there  flashed  upon  his  memory  some  of  the 
strong  expressions  and  terrible  wishes,  which  St. 
.Paul  uttered  against  his  adversaries,  and  all  who 
troubled  the  church  by  the  introduction  of  doc- 
trines differing  from  his  own.     He  was  evidently 
staggered;   but  at  length  collecting  himself,  he 
said,  "  St.  Paul  was  in  the  Spirit,  Sir,  and  knew 
the.  truth.     Our  minister  claims  no  such  infalli- 
bility."    "  But  are  you  aware,"  I  asked,  "  that 
when  he  was  ordained  to  his  ministiy,  he  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  as  true, 
and  pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  truth  of  them 
against  all  others ;  and,  in  short,  to  do  his  utmost 
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to  expel  all  others  from  amongst  the  flock  en- 
trusted to  his  charge?"  '^  I  have  never  read  the 
ordination  service,  Sir,"  he  answered,  not  a  little 
disturbed.  "  But  your  curate  has,"  I  said  coolly, 
"  although  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  it.  How- 
ever, you  shall  see  what  it  is  yourself  this  moment, 
that  when  you  return  you  may  be  able  to  remind 
him  of  it." 

Mr.  King  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  take 
this,  and  was  exceedingly  confused.  Meanwhile, 
I  reached  a  prayer-book  from  my  shelf,  which 
contained  the  ordination  service,  and  pointed  out 
to  him  the  following  passages.  In  the  house  and 
more  immediate  presence  of  God  himself,  the 
bishop  addresses  the  persons  about  to  1)e  ordained, 
most  solemnly  and  most  a^vfuUy,  thus  :  "  Consider 
with  yom'selves,"  he  saith,  "  the  end  of  your 
ministry  towards  the  children  of  God,  towards  the 
spouse  and  body  of  Clmst,  and  see  that  you  never 
cease  your  labour,  your  care,  and  diligence,  until 
you  have  done  all  that  lieth  in  you,  according  to 
your  bounden  duty,  to  bring  all  such  as  are  com- 
mitted to  your  charge,  unto  that  agreement  in  the 
faith  and  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  that  ripeness 
and  perfectness  of  age  in  Christ,  that  there  be  no 
place  left  among  you  either  for  error  in  religion, 
or  for  viciousness  in  life."  Aftenvards,  to  bind 
them  the  more  firmly  by  their  own  asseveration  in 
the   audience  of  the  people,   he   questions  them 
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thus :  "  Will  you  be  re^dy,  with  all  faithful  ^Ui- 
geuoe,  to  banish  aud  drive  away  all  erroneous  and 
l^trange  doctriues^i  (^ontr^  to  God's  wosfd,  aii<l  to 
use  hQth  public  and  private  ^i^onitioiis  and  exhor- 
tations, as  well  to  the  siclk  c^  to  the  whole,  within 
your  cures,  as  need  shall  require,  and  occa^ioi^ 
shall  be  given  ? "  To  which  e^di  c^didate  an- 
swers, "  I  vrill,  the  Lord  being  my  helper." 

Next  I  showed  him  the  r^fereuoes  in  the  mar- 
mn  to  St.  Paul's  striking  changes  to  Tipiothy  and 
Titu^,  aud  to  the  eWers  of  the  church  of  Ephe«sus ; 
iu  Que  of  which,  all  who,  ftfter  thei^:  own  lusts, 
J^eap  tp  th^fnselves  teachers,  haviug  itching  ears, 
fire  so  teiT^bly  cqnd^niued.  Then  I  rea4  au  ex- 
trc^ct  from  a  upte  of  Deau  Comber's  at  the  bottom 
pf  the  page,  in  vj^hi^h  he  tpily  says,  that  this 
declaratiou  pf  the  candidates  is  as  sacred  as  an 
p^th ;  that  if  they  do  not  intend  to  keep  it,  they 
lip  not  to  pfien,  but  to  Gqd  ^  and  that  if  they  be 
i^egligwt  to  keep  it,  it  \s  equal  to  pegury. 

Mr.  King  was  pow  astounded  and  gpe^chless, 
nor  did  he  recpver  himself  durii^g  thp,  ps^usei  which 
ensued^  whilst  I  ^replaced  n^y  Bible  and  prayer- 
book  on  thp  shelf  So  I  resumed  thus:  ^'  When 
living  here,  Mr.  I^ng,  ypu  were  compelled,  I 
think^  to  resojt  to  a  neighbouring  parish  for  spipe- 
thing  agreeable  to  your-  tastp  in  Religion,,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  agreement  and  unanimi^ 

^ongst  thp  r^st  of  ug  to  abide  by  tl^e  feith  of  th« 
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pturch.  But  where  you  p.re  now  settled,  \  im^r 
giqe,  there  is  so  little  of  agree^ient  and  unanimity, 
and  SQ  n^uch  of  variety  and  diversity,  that  the  moa^ 
pervejTsp  lust  or  appetite  may  find  enough  in  gom^ 
corner  or  other  to  gratify  it.  Now,  I  ask  yoi; 
seriously,  Mr.  Kipg,  whether  this  is  a  state  of 
things  to  be  desired  ?  I  ask  you  seriously,  whe- 
ther, on  the  veiy  contrary,  it  is  not  directly  an4 
totally  at  vax'iance  with  all  the  notions  of  Christ's 
church  inculcated  upon  us  in  Scriptui-e ;  and  whe- 
iher  i\  does  not,  to  the  disgrace  of  Protestants^^ 
jfurnish  a  strong  handle  to  the  Papists,  whose 
religion  you  abhor  so  much,  for  casting  in  oujr 
teeth  the  mischiefs  which  have  ensued  since  the 
barrie^-s  of  popedom  were  broken  down  ?  But  ^ 
have  another  thing  to  ask  you  seriously  also,— 
whether  you  do  not  now  see,  as  if  it  were  written 
with  a  sunbeam,  how  much  the  conduct  of  your 
new  minister,  and  of  others  like  himself,  tends  to 
produce  these  fatal  consequences  ? — how  much,  in- 
stead of  banishing  strange  opinions  and  erroneous 
doctrines,  he  actually  encourages  them  in  direct 
violation  of  his  vow?-^how  much,  in  short,  by 
appearing  to  countenance  the  ministers  and  pro- 
fessors of  all  opinions  and  doctrines  alike,  h^ 
builds  up  ^  Babel  of  heterodoxy,  instead  of  ft 
united  and  orthodox,  a  ^ound,  pure,  and  apostolical 
phurch  I    Answer  me  this,  Mr.  King," 

Sopue  wxe^i  derive  courage  from  despw,    TW? 
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seemed  to  be  the  case  with  Mr.  King  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  I  had  risen,  and  was  pacing  about 
the  room  in  the  warmth  of  excitement,  which  my 
earnestness  had  created.  There  was  no  proba- 
bility, fi-om  his  appearance,  that  he  would  utter 
a  word,  although  challenged  to  speak  to  a  parti- 
cular point;  but  suddenly,  when  my  back  was 
turned,  he  burst  out,  "  You  are  too  sharp.  Sir ; 
the  minister  of  Christ  should  be  gentle  with  all 
men.  If  they  hold  the  main  fundamentals,  why 
should  he  despise  or  reproach  them  for  petty  dif- 
ferences?" "  Mr.  King,"  I  said  solemnly,  ad- 
vancing with  haste  to  his  chair,  and  laying  one 
hand  on  the  table  before  him,  "  you  are  condemned 
out  of  your  own  mouth ;  you  leave  the  church 
for  petty  diflferences  ;  this  is  positive  schism." 

Once  more  he  was  thrown  on  his  back.  I  sat 
down,  and  proceeded  more  calmly  thus  :  "  Believe 
me,  Mr.  King,  whoever  separates  from  his  church, 
for  petty  diflferences,  is  a  schismatic;  and  the 
regular  minister  should  be  veiy  careful  to  have 
no  communication  with  him,  at  least  not  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  him  back  to  the  fold  from  which  he 
has  strayed.  If  your  minister  acts  as  you  tell  me, 
I  wonder  not  at  all  that  the  place  is  overrun  with 
sectaries  of  every  creed  and  denomination.  If  he 
knows  so  little  of  his  own  church,  or  values  it  so 
little,  though  bound  to  it  by   the  most   solemn 
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engagements,  subscriptions,  and  oaths,  as  to  put 
himself  upon  a  par  with  unauthorized  ministers, 
whose  ministry  therefore  he  ought  not  to  allow, 
and  whose  doctrines,  compared  with  the  standard 
which  he  has  adopted,  he  must  judge  erroneous, 
will  not  his  people  do  the  same  ?  Will  they  not 
go  to  worship  where  it  happens  to  be  most  con- 
venient to  them,  and  not  even  suspect  that  they 
are  doing  anything  amiss  or  dangerous,  when 
their  proper  minister,  so  far  from  warning  and  pre- 
monishing  them,  leads  them  into  the  fatal  snare 
himself?  But  do  you  really  mean  to  insinuate 
that  the  differences  are  only  petty  matters  ?  I 
have  made  a  strong,  but  a  true  observation  upon 
this  already,  if  they  are,  or  if  you  think  them  to  be 
so.  However,  let  me  ask,  whether  there  are  no 
Socinians  or  Unitarians  in  this  famous  town  to 
enjoy  the  fraternizing  liberality  of  your  curate  ? " 
"I  believe  there  .may  be,"  he  replied,  no  little 
abashed ;  "  but  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  seen  him 
walking  arm-in-arm  with  them''  "  What ! "  I  said, 
"  not  if  they  were  going  to  the  same  Bible  Society 
or  missionary  meeting  together?"  His  counte- 
nance fell  still  more,  and  he  made  me  no  answer. 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  there  are  Methodists,  no  doubt, 
Wesleyans  and  Whitfieldians  both,  I  warrant 
you  ; — how  does  he  treat  them  ?  Does  he  walk 
arm-in-arm  with  their  preachers,  to  show  the  peo- 
ple that  he  does  not  object  to  their  doctiine  of 
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gudden^  inst^nti^eous,  $m4  irresistible  coaversiop, 
Siiix^  of  the  impos^lxUity  of  being  saved  without  it  ?" 

Here  Mr.  King  interposed  hastily,  thinking,  no 
4oubt,  that  he  had  now  a  grefit  advantage  over 
me,  ftftd  exclainied,  energetically,  *'  Pray  Sir,  for 
goodness  sake,  did  fiot  our  Lio^  ^y,  '^Except  ye 
l)e  converted,  and  beocone  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God?'  Con- 
version, therefore,  you  s^e.  Sir,  i8!neces&ary  for  us 
all ;  and  as  the  expression  is,  ^xpept  ye  be  caur 
verted,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  ^Q  hand  in  our 
(conversion  onrselves,Trrrthat  we  are.  quite  passive 
in  it,-— and  that  the  time  and  the,  manner  of  it 
depend  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  God  alone. 
This  is  the  truth.  Sir,  you  cannot  contradict ;  and 
^  comfortable  doctrine  it  is,  that  God  will  do  tliis 
for  us  with  his  irresistible  po^er,  when  it  pleases 
him,  however  unable  and  however  unwilling  we 
jnay  be  to  attempt  it  for  owrselves." 

'^  Whether  I  can  contradict  your  interpretation 
or  upt,  Mr.  I^ing,"  I  said,  coolly,  "  you  shall  see 
p^'esently.  Indeed  I  will  tell  you  at  once,;  that,  as 
I  have  found  so  often,  it  is  the  same  no\v — lyou 
misuuderstaud  the  passage  altogethep  Upo^i  my 
word.  Sir,  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect,  what  wild 
wprk  the  unlearned  make  of  Scripture,  and  how 
they  wrest,  not  only  hard  things,  but  easy  things 
also,  to  their  own  mischief.  Put  I  wish  to  ob- 
serve, firsti  thf^t  if  the  passage  impliedi  ^s  yon 
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imppose,  that  whoever  is  converted  will  be  pj^ssiv^ 
iin  his  conversion,  still  it  neither  say$  ^or  insinuates 
that  the  conversioix  wiU  he  sudden,  insta^taneouS) 
pr  irr^jdstibl^ ;  or  that  co^v^rsio^  is  necesst^ry  for 
US  all.  With  respect  to  the  conversion  being  irre^ 
s^stible,  the  insinuation  goes  rather  the  other  way : 
namely,  that  we  may  resist  it,  and  that  \ve  must  be 
car<jfyl  not  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  bad  conse- 
quences which  may  follow,  an4  which  are  no  less 
than  exclusion  f^t)m  the  kingdom  of  God.  With 
respect  to  its  being  necessary  for  aU  paen,  the 
object  of  it  is,  that  they  should  become  as  little 
children.  Now  therefore  they,  who  are  as  little 
children  already,  cannot  want  it ;  and,  I  presunip, 
you  wUl  not  deny  that  there  are  niany  suqh; 
naany,  that  is,  who  are  humble,  unprejudiced,  and 
docile ;  not  trustiing  to  thw  own  knowledge  arro- 
gantly or  conceitedly,  but  willing  to  seek  and  to 
receive  information  from  those  who  are  prepared 
and  appointed  to  give  it  5  and  for  this  reason  pay- 
ing the  grej^t^r  reverence  to  the  divine  institution 
of  an  apostolical  nninistiy." 

During  these  observations,  ]VIr.  King  w?^s  abso- 
lutely sitting  upon  thorns.  Evei-ything  which  J 
said  touched  him  in  thetenderest  points.  But  h^ 
attempted  1^0  defence^  ^h^t^ver,  of  his  position; 
he  suflfere^  ine  to  h«^ve  n^y  own  way  entirely ;  in 
short,  he  was  quite  papsivOj,  yet  no  eQ.^pert,  J  am 

ewe.    My  reftderfti  J  4we  s»y,  W9vl4  l>9  mov9 
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pleased,  and  think  the  story  better,  if  he  came 
over  ultimately  to  my  opinions ;  but  they  are 
mistaken ;  the  truth,  that  he  did  not,  is  more  in 
character  mth  the  man,  and  with  the  whole  spe- 
cies.    I  proceeded  thus, — 

"  I  wish  to  make  an  observation  also  with*  re- 
spect to  your  doctrine  being '  comfortable,  Mr. 
King.  The  comfortable  doctrine  is,  that  we  may 
work  out  our  own  salvation,  because  God  works  in 
us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  If  we  did  not  know 
that  God  worked  in  us,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  us 
to  try  to  work  for  ourselves ;  but  being  assured  of 
thaty  we  are  encouraged  to  try  what  we  can  do. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  is  to  be  done  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. God  gives  sufl&cient  power,  but  we  may 
not  receive  it  with  sufficient  willingness,  or  apply 
it  with  sufficient  steadiness  and  exertion.  Our 
feeling,  therefore,  must  always  be  that  of  fear  and 
trembling.  It  is  not  to  be  the  feeling  of  some 
short  period,  and  then  to  be  at  an  end  for  ever ; 
but  it  must  accompany  us  through  life.  We  want 
God's  power  always,  and  therefore  we  ourselves 
must  work  always,  and  always  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Under  this  anxiety,  however,  it  is  an 
unspeakable  comfort,  that  whenever  we  are  con- 
scious to  ourselves  that  we  are  working,  we  are 
confident,  that  God  is  working  with  us,  both  by 
his  preventing  and  assisting  grace ;  and  conse- 
quently we  may  well  hope  that  such  working  will 
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be  effectual  to  our  salvation.  But  in  your  way  of 
representing  the  matter,  Mr.  King,  there  is  vastly 
little  comfort  indeed;  it  must  lead  to  a  total 
inactivity,  or  to  an  absolute  despair.  If  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  we  cannot  help  the  mat- 
ter at  all,  and  that  the  state  of  our  own  minds  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  and  thatthe  thing 
may  happen  when  we  are  least  thinking  of  it,  and 
most  disinclined  to  it,  suddenly,  instantaneously  and 
irresistibly ;  what  have  we  to  do  but  to  acquiesce 
as  contentedly  as  we  can  in  the  very  state  in  which 
we  now  are, — sinners,  impenitent  and  incorrigible 
sinners  ?  If  we  cannot  remain  contentedly  in  such 
a  state,  there  being  so  many  tremendous  denun- 
ciations against  us  ;  and  if,  therefore,  we  wait,  and 
wait,  and  wait,  expecting,  but  taking  no  steps,  and 
finding  nothing  new  in  our  condition,  the  conse- 
quence must  be  flat  despair,  Mr.  King ;  there  is  no 
ray  even  of  comfoii;  to  cheer  us." 

Still  my  opponent  said  nothing.  Whether  he 
made  any  secret  defence  of  his  doctrine  in  his  o^vn 
breast,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  suspect,  that,  during  the  last 
fortnight,  he  had  gone  deeper  into  Calvinism.  But 
Calvinism  4oes  not  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty ;  it 
only  brings  us  into  it.     I  went  on  again : — 

"  Now,  Mr.  King,  I  come  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  expression  itself.  First,  I  will  look  into  a 
concordance,  to  see  where  your  text  is  ;  then  I 
will  refer  to  the  original  Greek  to  discover  the 
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^tual  Greek  woi'd ;  next  I  will  search  for  this 
wofd  in  the  appropriate  dictionary,  atid  find  in 
what  other  places  it  has  been  used;  so  that,  finally, 
by  comparison  of  places  in  our  English  translation, 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  true  sense  in  your  text." 
All  this  having  been  done  in  about  five  minutes, 
it  appeared  that  it  was  precisely  the  same  word, 
which  is  used  over  and  ovei'  again,  for  ^  tui-ning 
oneself;  *  as  for  instance,  twice  in  the  20th  chapter 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  translators  have  said  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  that  she  *  turned  herself  to  see 
and  to  speak  to  Jesus.  This  being  ascertained 
beyond  the  power  of  controversy,  I  drew  the  con- 
clusion ;  that  the  meaning  of  Mr.  King's  text  was, 
*  except  ye  turn  yourselves ; '  and  consequently, 
that  a  state  of  activity,  but  not  of  paSisiveness,  was 
denoted  by  it.  This  was  decisive  enough ;  but 
such  a  victory  did  not  satisfy  me.  So  I  said, "  Mr. 
King,  you  have  been  misled  with  regard  to  this 
text,  by  the  form  of  the  translation.  Perhaps, 
I  shall  surprise  you  still  more,  when  1  tell  you, 
that,  wherever  anything  is  affirmed  about  conver- 
sion in  other  places,  the  word  is  always  an  active 
and  not  a  passive  one.  You  shall  judge  for  your- 
self, but  you  must  trust  me  to  a  certain  extent ;  1 
will  not  deceive  you,  believe  me.'* 

Upon  this  I  opened  my  concordance  again,  and 
then  examined,  in  his  presence,  in  the  English  and 
in  the  original,  every  passage  to  wliich  the  concord* 
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ance  referred  us.  Universally,  I  think,  the  trans- 
lation was  passive,  but  the  original  active ;  and 
what  seemed  to  strike  hini  most  was,  the  prophesy 
which  is  so  often  cited  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; — as  for  instance  at  the  very 
end  of  the  Acts,  the  real  meaning  is,  that  they 
should  '  turn  back,'  or,  *  convert  themselves.'  He 
recollected  what  Christ  said  to  Peter,  *  when  thou 
art  converted  ;'  I  turned  to  the  Greek ;  there  was 
no  comfort  for  him ;  the  word  was  an  active  parti- 
ciple. Then  he  bethought  himself  of,  *  repent  and 
be  convei-ted;'  it  was  an  active  verb.  Thus  was 
he  beaten  at  all  points.  But  what  of  that  ?  He 
was  himself,  I  have  no  doubt,  inconvertible. 

I  hasten  to  conclude,  being  weary  of  my  story. 
"  Mr.  King,"  I  said,  "  I  have  taken  some  pains 
with  you,  it  must  needs  be  allowed. — I  hope  God 
will  bless  my  trouble. — I  must  now  go  out  on  my 
duties  abroad."  So  saying,  I  rose,  presented  my 
hand  to  him,  and  rang  the  bell.  As  he  departed, 
he  wished  me  health  and  prosperity  with  every 
appearance  of  cordiality ;  but  not  a  word  to  the 
great  purpose  of  our  discussion.  Whatever  he 
thought,  it  was  locked  up  in  the  secresy  of  his  own 
heart ;  and  never  since  have  I  either  seen  him,  or 
heard  of  him. 

THE   END* 
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